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LAWLESSNESS IN 


INDUSTRY _ 


MUST END, SAYS PRESIDENT; 
ASKS FEDERAL COAL AGENCY 


Mr. Harding, Addressing Con- 
gress, Wants Labor Board's 


Powers Increased 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 18—President 
Harding in his address to Congress 
and the country today strongly de- 
nounced acts of lawlesgness in both 
the railway and coal strikes, declared 
his determination to use all the power 
ot the Government to maintain trans- 
portation and sustain the right of men 
to work without intimidation or attack 
by strikers. 

Immediate legislation to enable the 
Federal Government to prevent profit- 
eering in coal in interstate commerce, 
and the appointment of a Congres- 
sional commission to investigate every 
phase of coal production, sale and dis- 
tribution, with the view to putting the 
coal industry on a sound economic 
basis and thereby make a recurrence 
of strikes less likely, was urged by 
Mr. Harding as of the utmost impor- 


tance, 
President Is Caustic 
Seldom has a President of the 
United States used such _ caustic 
language in condemning outrages 
against law and order as that used 


by Mr. Harding in his address before 


Congress this afternoon. 

“Deserted transcontinental trains 
in the desert regions of the south- 
west,” he said, “have revealed the 
cruelty and contempt for law on the 
part of some of the railway employees, 
who have conspired to paralyze trans- 
portation, and lawlessness and viola- 
tion in a hundred places, have revealed 
the failure of the striking unions to 
hold their faces to law observance. 
Men who refused to strike and who 
have braved insults and assaults and 
risked their lives to serve a public 

need have been, cruelly attacked.“ 
| The President was equally out- 
spoken in denouncing the massacre of 
miners at Herrin, III. In this con- 
nection he said, In that butchery of 
human beings, wrought in madness, 
it is alleged that two aliens were 
murdered. This act adds to the out- 
Taged sense of American justice the 
humiliation which lies in the Federal 
Government’s confessed lack of au- 
thority to punish fhat unutterable 
crime. 
Had it happened in any other land 

than our own, and the wrath of. 
righteous. justice were not effectively 
expressed, we should have pitied the 


civilization that would tolerate and 


sorrow for the government unwilling 
or unable to smete out just punish- 
ment. 


Proposes Federal Coal Bureau 


„ have felt the deep current of 
popular resentment that the federal 
government has not sought to efface 
this blot from our national shield, that 
the federal government has been tol- 
rant of the mockery of local inquiry 
and the failure of justice in Illinois. 
It is the regrettable truth that the 
Yederal government cannot act under 

Jaw. But the bestowal of the 
i necessary to enable fed- 
to act appropriately will 
open the way to punish barbarity and 
butchery at Herrin or elsewhere, no 
matter in whose name or for what 
purpose the insufferable outrage is 
committed.“ 

The President reviewed his efforts 
toward mediating the disputes in the 

coal and railway strikes. He told of 
the Government’s efforts to restrain 
profiteering in coal during the present 
emergency. But some operators flatly 
refused to co-operate. Therefore, the 
President said he felt it necessary to 
recommend some form of temporary 
legislation to control distribution and 
prices. In this connection; he said: 

“If I may have your approval, I 
recommend immediate provision for a 
temporary national agency, , with 
needed capital, to purchase, gell, and 
distribute coal which is carried in 
interstate shipment. I do not mean 
that all interstate coal shall be 
handled by such a federal organiza- 
tion; perhaps none will be necessary, 
but it will restore its capital to the 
public treasury and will be the in- 
strumentality of guarding. the public 
interest, where private conscience is 
insensible to public need.” 

Labor Board Powerless 

How the railroads and labor or- 
ganizations had flouted decisions of 
the United States Railway Labor 
Board was told by the executive. “The 
Railroad Labor Board,” he said, “was 
created by Congress for the express 
purpose of hearing and deciding dis- 
putes between the carriers and their 
employees, so that no controversy 
might lead to an interruption in in- 
terstate transportation.” 

But the board is powerless to en- 
force its decisions, the executive 
pointed out. It cannot impose penal- 
ties on either side for disregarding its 
decisions. Mr. Harding said, “The 
decisions of the board must be made 
enforceable and effective against car- 
riers and employees alike.” 

The President declared that a dis- 
position to warfare on unions had in 
some degree been responsible for the 


strikes and have hindered a quick set- 


tlement. He said the Government has 
no sympathy for this element of dis- 
order in the ranks of industry; that in 
the present industrial troubles the 
Administration has striven to be im- 
partial. 
Text of President’s Address 
By The Associated Press 
Washington, D. C., Aug. 18 
The text of President Harding's 
address follows: 


Gentlemen of the Congress: 
It is manifestly my duty to bring to 
your attention the industrial situation 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 1) 


WARREN S. STONE 
STILL OPTIMISTIC 


Constituents Must Ratify Agree- 
ment in Rail Strike Is Opin- 
ion of Union Leader 


NEW YORK, Aug. 18 (By The Asso- 
ciated Press)—Belief that no definite 
agreement for settlement of the shop 
crafts strike would be reached today 
was expressed by Warren S. Stofte, 
head of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, shortly before 1 o’clock on 
leaving the conference between broth- 
erhood men and executives. 

After having attended the session 
for two hours, Mr. Stone left for the 
uptown hotel where shop crafts lead- 
ers are quartered for a conference. 

Mr. Stone said he was still optimis- 
tic about the outcome. He explained 
he did not believe there could be a 
settlement today because whatever 
plan they had would have to be re- 
ferred by both sides to their constitu- 
ents. 

The other four leaders serving’ on 
the mediation committee of the 
brotherhoods followed Mr. Stone out 
of the meeting and hurried to the 
hotel. | , 

The general impression prevailing 
around the conference chamber at the 
noon recess was that some definite 
program was under discussion. 

Mr. Stone Has Proposal 

Mr. Stone, before leaving for the 
conference with Labor leaders up- 
town, implied he had a definite propo- 
sition to put before them. 

Neither Howard Elliott nor Julius 
K. Kruttschnitt, members of the 
executive committee, would comment 
on this when they left. the chamber, 
asserting that anything Mr. Stone 
said was up to him. As for them- 
selves, they declined to say whether 
any definite program was under dis- 
cussion or whether agreement had 
been reached.on any part of it. 

Edward F. Grable, head of the main- 
tenance of way workers, today refuted 
reports that a strike of maintenance 
of way men was imminent. He said 
certain roads already had made con- 
cessions, thereby averting strikes, and 
that the case of the rest of the work, 
ers would be laid before the Railroad 


Labor Board in Chicago on Aug. 28. 

William H. Johnston, president of the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists, arrived from Washington this 
morning and joined the other labor 
leaders uptown. J. G. Luherson, head | 
of the train déspatchers’ organization, 
arrived last night. 

Immediately upon his arrival, Mr. 
Johnston went into conference with 
B. M. Jewell, president of the railway 
employees department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and leaders 
of the shop crafts. 

Ready to Co-operate 

In a formal statement, Mr. John- 
ston said: 

“We are not organized to antagonize 
the railroads. We stand ready at all 
times to co-operate with them. We 
hope and believe that the present diffi- 
culties can be adjusted amicably. 
That's why we are here.“ 

At a conference between Mr. Jewell 
and the mediation committee which 
preceded the session with executives, 
it was understood a more definite pro- 
posal for a settlement had been 
worked out, but nothing concerning 
its nature could be learned from offi- 
cial sources. 

“It is the duty of those who wish to 
see an amicable settlement of the 
strike—and I assume this includes 
every one—to refrain from specula- 
tion about the negotiations or the 
outcome at this time. The task of the 
mediation committee is a delicate one. 
The less rocking of the boat the better 
will be their chances of success.” 

Several new figures appeared this 
morning at the headquarters of the 
Association of Railway Executives, 
where the parley was being held. 

At labor headquarters, Martin F. 
Ryan, head of the carmen’s organiza- 
tions, declined to comment on the 
progress of negotations, but said his 
men had nothing to worry about, 
whatever the outcome. He claimed 
that they were 100 per cent organized 
and that all had walked out. Admit- 
ting that roads had had some success 


JURUGUAY BACKING 


proposals. 


MOVE. T@ DISPLACE 


States Seen in Effort to Sup- 
plant De Fatto Law 


PANAMA, Aug. 7 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—American residents on 
the Isthmus are interested in a report 
that Uruguay will propose a new Pan- 
American doctrine at the next Pan- 
American congress, which will meet 
at Santiago de Chile next year. The 
proposals which will be submitted by 
Uruguay are, in substance, that a 
mutual guarantee be given of com- 
plete national independence and terri- 
torial integrity to all countries, with 
a further guarantee of assistance 


should any nation, member of the 


congress, commit an act of aggression 
upon another member nation. 

Despite the fact that revolutions 
have been prevalent from time to 
time, especially in the Latin-American 
countries, it is pointed out as a signi- 
ficant fact by citizens of those coun- 
tries that no American nation, save 
only the United States and Chile, ever 
has taken a foot of territory, a cent 
of indemnity, or in any way interfered 
with the integrity of another. In the 
case of the United States, they state 
that she acquired more than half of 
her territory from Spain or former 
Spanish colonies, and, on more than 
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MONROE DOCTRINE} 


6 Toward United 


by the British Government. 


one occasion, has interfefed in the 
affairs of the smaller countries at 
times when they apparently were un- | 
able to stand alone. | 

With this idea in view, it is plain 
to see that Uruguay’s proposals are 
directed against the politics of the 
North American country, and for this 
particular reason the proposals are 
most acceptable to Panamans. 


Never Wholly Satisfactory 
To tke citizens of the United States, 
of course, the Monroe Doctrine suf- 
fices. To Latin-Americans, however, 
this de facto and not de jure interna- 
tional law—enunciated, interpreted 
and applied solely by the United 


States—never has been entirely satis- 
factory. Therefore, it is most natural 
that when a proposal is set forth that 
practically would supersede the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, the peoples of the coun- 
tries south of the Rio Grande are 
much more interested than are Amer- 
icans. 

The smaller nations—Panama, Nica- 
ragua and others in Central America, 
as well as Cuba—which are more or 
less under the tutelage of the United 
States, are most desirous for absolute 
independence, as were the North 
American Colonies a céntury and a 
half ago, even though the American 
tutelage may be beneficial to them. 
As a consequence, they seize any pro- 
posal that will tend to strengthen the 
hands of the Latin-Americans. Judged 
by press reports in Panama and neigh- 
boring countries, no intra-American 
question ever has aroused the intense 
interest that has followed the an- 
nouncement of Uruguay’s intended 


“Pan-Americanism Rarely Heard 

The term Pan-Americanism,“ inci- 
dentally, has become almost obsolete 
in the countries mentioned, due to the 
fact that it implies American initia- 
tive and leadership. The term now 
employed is intra-Americanism, which 
does not carry the reminder of an 
organization where the large exerts 
more influence than the small. The 
latter expression is intended to con- 
vey the idea of a “confederacy of fully 
independent members.” 

The mental attitude of interested 
leaders is worthy of note. A few 
months ago two delegates from the 
League of Nations one of them Julian 
Nogueira, head of the Latin division 
of the League, made an extended tour 
of the Isthmus and other Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of inducing the Government of 
Panama and others to agree to submit 
their future differences to the Inter- 
national Court at The Hague. These 
men consistently spoke of “Latin- 
American solidarity” and not at all of 
“Pan-Americanism.” They intimated 
that the League would consider the 
establishment of two subsidiary offices 
for the consideration and co-ordina- 
tion of Latin-American affairs—one in 
Panama and the other either in Monte- 
video or Rio de Janeiro. 


' Speaks of Closer Relations 


At the present time, there is in 
Panama Dr. Arturo Prado, the per- 
sonal representative of President 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 5) 
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TO RECOGNIZE | 


ENTENTE POWERS DECLINE 


STATE OF IONIA 


Concede to Greece Right to 


By Special Cable 


ATHENS, Aug. 18—The Allies have 
refused to recognize the right of the 
Greek Government to declare Ionia an 
autonomous state. They have, how- 
ever, conceded the right to take pro- 
visional measures, military or civil, 
to safeguard the liberty of the Greek 
inhabitants in the coastal zone of Asia 
Minor. Their decision is embodied 
in a reply to the recent Hellenic proc- 
lamation and is made through the 
chargé d’affaires here. 

Special emphasis is laid on the fact 
that while no objection will be raised 
to measures of a temporary character 
reservation is made by the entente 
governments regarding the right of 
Greece to establish a new régime in 
the territory in question. 


Only to Safeguard Liberty of Inhabitants 


Disappointment is expressed at the 


4 


Take Provisional Measures 


reply. It is held that the situation in 
the Levant demands action and that 
the continued prosecution of Chris- 
tians by the Kemalist Turks is caus- 
ing uneasiness which the authorities 
find difficult to allay. On the other 
hand allowance is made for political 
entanglements and the handicap to 
powers that are in sympathy with 
Greek aspirations which is seen in 
their effort to maintain friendly re- 
lations with neighbors. Hence the 
relative calm apparent in diplomatic 
circles. 

In the political arena, little com- 
ment is heard about the action of the 
Allies, a fact which may be accounted 
parties, the Federal, the Union and 
for by the influence which the new 
the Middle Class, are exerting in the 


internal politics of the country. 


By The Associated Press 


Geneva, Aug. 6 

ORMAL application from Hun- 
gary for admission into member- 
ship of the League of Nations 
was received today by the league 
secretariat... The application will be 
acted upon at the September meeting 


—p— — — 


BRITAIN PROTESTS 
SEIZURE OF SHIPS 


Makes Representations to Mos- 
cow About the Action of the 
Georgian Government 


LONDON, Aug. 18—The seizure of 
British oil tankers at Batum by the 
Georgian authorities is, the corre- 
spondent of The Christian Science 
Monitor understands, being made the 
subject of representations to Moscow | 
There 
has recently been a strong anti-British 
campaign carried on in Georgia and 
the property of various business 
houses and individuals has been 
seized on what grounds is not yet 
known. f 

It is uncertain whether the seizure | 
of the British oil tankers is part of 
this general policy, or whether, as is 
more probable, it is because the Bol- 
sheviki consider the vessels in ques- 
tion come under the terms of the ships’ 
nationalization decree of 1918, whereby 
all privately owned ships were expro- | 
priated to the Government, but the 
British Government has asked infor- 
mation concerning the Georgian Gov- 
ernment’s action. : 

Georgia, of course, is federated with | 
the Soviet Republic, claiming full 
sovereign rights, but when asked to 
explain any unusual action is apt to 
point to Moscow and say like the 
famous schoolboy, Please, teacher, 
the other boy did it, sir,“ while Mos- 
cow repudiates responsibility with 
equal vehemence. 

The present trouble is likely to fol-| 
low this course and a serious outcome | 
is improbable. 
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FASCISTI OPPOSE | 


| 


JUGOSLAV TREATY’S_ | 


| 


ADOPTION BY ITALY 


By Special Cable | 

ROME, Aug. 18—The congress of 
the Fascisti at Milan on Wednesday | 
discussed Italy's foreign policy. 
Signor Dudan, Dalmatian deputy, pre- | 
sented a resolution which gained the 
approval of the congress, intrusting 
to its parliamentary group the task of 
opposing the ratification of the treaty 
with Jugoslavia. The congress also 
examined the question of extension of 
Fascism among Italian colonies 
abroad. 

Police authorities have raided all 
political clubs in Rome in a search for 
arms, but the raids produced no re- 
sults. 

Fifty-five thousand railwaymen who 
participated in the last strike have 
been denounced to the Government 
for punishment and 111 will be dis- 
missed. The Socialist deputies insist 
that the railwaymen shall not be pun- | 
ished. According to Signor Facta’s | 
promises, he would pardon the strikers | 
if they return to work immediately. 
The Socialists threaten serious meas- 
ures if the dismissals are not revoked. 


DE ALVEAR UNABLE TO 
VISTT UNITED STATES 


PARIS, Aug. 18—Before leaving 
Paris today en route to Buenos Aires. 
President-Elect De Alvear of Argen- 
tina asked the Associated Press to 
convey to the American people his 
deep disappointment at being unable 
to accept the invitation of President 
Harding to visit the United States. 

He said in a tone in which his regret 
was fully reflected: “I suppose it will 

e six or seven years before I can ful- 
an my desire to visit your beautiful 


country.” 
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promise Opposed 
_ - Reparation 


‘ By Special Cable 

PARIS, Aug. 18—Sir. John Brad- 
bury, British member and N. 
Mauclere, French delegate of the 
Reparation Commission, who was at 
the head of the committee of guaran- 
tees recently in Berlin, are arranging 
to visit the German capital before 
the Reparation Commission comes to a 
decision. There is considerable oppo- 
sition outside the commission to this 


Outside 


with the German Government. Publi- 
cists who apparently suspect that 
arrangements are being made—they 
cannot yet know definitely for the ut- 
most secrecy is observed—are already 
protesting that the decisions must be 
taken in Paris and not elsewhere. This 
is of course true but it seems desir- 
able first to consult with the German 
Government. 


Entitled to State Case 
There is little doubt that Germany is 
entitled to state her case to the Rep- 
aration Commission in making a de- 
mand for a mvratorium and that the 


representatives of Germany on the 
possibilities. It is recognized that un- 
less there is to be a deadlock in the 
there was at the 
London conference, some new ground 
must be broken. Therefore, apart 
from the wider schemes already out- 
lined, it is immediately necessary to 
discuss the new conditions attaching 
to the moratorium. 

Guarantee proposals which were re- 
jected at London can hardly be ac- 
cepted at Paris. But some other 
guarantees are being considered and 
it is necessary that they should be 
accepted by France, England and 
Germany. There is every desire for a 
compromise. The difficulty is that any 
new concessions by Germany may put 
the Government and especially Dr. 
Andreas Hermes, the German Finance 
Minister, in jeopardy. As Dr. Hermes, 
in the opinion of all who have had 
dealings with him, is genuinely en- 
deavoring in spite of certain opposi- 
tion in Germany to meet the views of 
the commission it would be regarded 
as unfortunate were he to be over- 
thrown. — 

Sir John Bradbury's Position 

Sir John requests the correspond- 
ent of The Christian Science Monitor 
to make his personal position clear. 
It is true as stated that he hopes to 
retire in November, but he does not 
wish his retirement to have an air 
of resignation. It was arranged in 
June that he should continue till Nov. 
The British Government is de- 
sirous that he should prolong his 
period of office, but at present he sees 
no reason why he should go on. The 
fact is that he has found the work of 
the commission very strenuous ‘for 
years and feels that hé is entitled to 
a rest. The point is that he is not 
in disagreement with his own Govern- 
ment, to whom.he is responsible and 
the fact of hit greement with his 
colleagues on commission could 
not determine his resignation. 

M. Dubois May Remain 

As for M. Dubois, whose resignation 
was rumored, it is probable that in 
the new search for a compromise he 
will remain. 

The correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor learns that it was 
President Millerand who stopped the 
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Big Force of Solicitors Starts Final Drive tio 


Round Up 500,000 Names to ,Assure 


Putting Liquor Question on Ballot 
POSTERS ARE ALREADY PREPARED 
FOR USE IN ELECTION CAMPAIGN 


Motorists Will Be Enlisted 


to Promote Wet Cause by 


~ Windshield Stickers—Propaganda Will Reach 
Hands: of Every Voter 


In an effort to arouse right-thinking citizens from à false sense of security 
in regard to prohibition, The Christian Science Monitor is printing a sertes of 
articles which reveal that the liquor interests have organized and are conduct 


ing a well-planned campaign to modify 
The procedure to be followed includes: 
2. Steady propaganda through the press to the effect 


cent Amendment. 
of @ force of lobbyists. 


the Volstead Act and repeal the Bight 
1. Maintenance 


that the Volstead law is breaking down’ and that prohibition is a failure, 3. 
Careful selection of candidates for public offices with the intent of obtaining 
a working force made up from all parties and hostile to prohibition and aim- 
ing at control of the next House of Representatives in Washington. 4. An 
effort to bring political pressure to bear on amenable officeholders of what- 
ever rank to the end that the interests of liquor may be served, 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
CHICAGO, Aug. 18—The wets have opened their final drive in 
Illinois to’ complete their beer and wine petition—the biggest, they 
declare, that has ever been filed on any proposition in the United 


States. 


They promise 500,000 names, twice as many as are needed to 


put a question on the November ballot. : 

The spurt at the finish is being made in Chicago. This week the 
Illinois division of the National Association Opposed to Prohibition 
threw 60 men into the down-town districts with petitions. “By Tuesday 


I AW AND ORDER” 
IS CAMPAIGN CRY 


Massachusetts in Line With Bal- 
ance of Country in Fight for 
Conscientious Officials 


Pre-election issues in national, state, 
and local political campaigns being 
vigorously prosecuted throughout the 
United States are crystallizing def- 
initely into a universal] sentiment—the 
unswerving enforcement of law and 
order—according to close observers of 
the trend of politics. This ideal for 
which Calvin Coolidge victoriously 
contended during the Boston police 
strike of 1919 and which eventuated 
in his elevation from the Governorship 
of Massachusetts to the Vice-Presi- 
dency, is not only the keynote in 
nearly all the important primary con- 
tests in Massachusetts, but daily is be- 
coming more’ pronounced throughout 
the Nation. 

Popular demand 
everywhere for candidates pledged t 
this paramount issue, with its numer- 
ous phases, among them: inter- 
national law and order, strict observ- 
ance of law and order in the 
enforcement of prohibition, industrial 
law and order, governmental adminis- 
tration on an impartial law and order 
basis. Candidates in Massachusetts, 
particularly, have their ears to the 
ground and are heeding the insistent 
demand. 

Joseph Walker, former Speaker of 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 6) 


is being heard 


— 


TAMMANY ORDERS WET LABEL 
ON CANDIDATES FOR CONGRESS 


Resolution Regarded as Challenge to Republicans to 
Define Their Attitude 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, Aug. 18—Charles F. 
Murphy, leader of Tammany Hall, it 
was learned today, has gone on record 
that every Democratic candidate for 
Congress in New York County shall 
declare himself in favor of modifica- 


izing of the manufacture and sale of 


“light wine and beer.” 

The Tammany chieftain, as sponsor 
for the following resolution just 
passed by the executive committee of 
the Democrati¢ Party in the County of 
New York, virtdally has issued a chal- 


tion of law enforcement or liquor 


litical battleground: 
po Whereas recent events give striking 
proof of the fact that a substantial 
majority of our people resent the un- 
warrantable interference with their per- 
sonal freedom and favor a modification 
of the Volstead Act to permit light 

d beer, 

8 That the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Democratic County Com- 
mittee of the County of New York, in 
meeting assembled, recommend that all 
candidates of the Democratic party in 
the County of New York for the House 
of Representatives be required to pledge 
themselves to use their efforts and en- 
ergies in support of measures in Con- 
gress designed to modify the Volstead 
Act so as to permit the manufacture, | 


Commenting on this departure from. 
Tammany’s usual policy of reticence 
and evasion, today’s World, which is 
wet, says editorially, under the cap- 


tion, “Facing the Volstead Issue”: 
As an example of complete political 


honesty toward the Volstead law the 
resolution adopted by the Executive 
Committee of New York County Demo- 
crats deserves the study of every candi- 


date for a place in the House or Senate 


throughout the country: 

With this statement of policy to 
guide him no voter New York 
County need remain in doubt as to what 
he is advocating in regard to prohibi- 
tion when he casts ballot for a 
Democratic candi “for Representa- 
tive in Congress. ocratic candi- 
dates from the county will favor a 
modification of the enforcement law, or 
if they do not will make 
their stand perfectly clear. 

Prohibition enforcement is a vital and 
growing issue. No man who has not the 
courage to speak out on the subject 
should be allowed to represent a con- 
stituency at Washington. If the Demo- 
cratic committee forces a w-down it 
will have done the coun a service, 
whether the Volstead Act is modified or 
retained as it is. : 

So far no word as to the position 
of the Republican County Committee 
on the prohibition issue has been 
forthcoming. Most of the Republican 
congressional candidates are for “law 
enforcement,” but this is a loose term 
and he who gives it utterance may be u 
wet with the desire to modify the 
Volstead law and enforce a new “light 
wine and beer” law. 

From now on, however, the wet and 
dry issue in New York County will be 
more clearly defined. 

William M. Calder and James W. 
Wadsworth, Jr., United States sen- 
ators, ere believed to be pronounced 
wets. Both voted against the Bigh- 
teenth Amendment and the Volstead 


Law. Mr. Calder is up for re-election. | 


The Tammany decision may force him 
to make a specific and clear an- 
nouncement of his position. N 


we shall go over the 500,000 mark,” 
Harry de Joannis, state director of the 
Illinois division, told a representative 
of The Christian Science Monitor. 

“Our campaign in Illinois, outside of 
Chicago, is practically finished. We 
sent 200,000 names for down state and 
we have them. City after city in dry 
territory met its quota. My aim was 
to get an equal distribution of signa- 
tures over the State, and we have 
accomplished it. Chicago’s quota was 
fixed at 300,000. We started this week 
to round this out, and we shall have 
no difficulty at all in doing it. 

To Be Filed Ahead of Time 

“The limit for filing at the state 
capital is Sept. 7 but we are planning 
to file on Sept. 1. This will -be the 
greatest petition that has ever been 
gotten up in this country on any sub- 
ject whatever. es | 

“There will be a mass meeting in the 
Coliseum, in Chicago, the night before 
the petitions are started toward the 
capital. They will fill a large track, 
and probably we shall parade them 
through the down-town district here 
before taking them to the Coliseum, 
They will be accompanied by an auto- 


— 
en 


ol mobile parade through the State, pass- 


ing through cities on the way to the 
capital. 

“Invitations will be wired probably 
today to Governor Edwards of New 
Jersey and to Senator Reed of Missouri 
to address the mass 

“You never can feel certain about 
anything until it is settled, and if the 
petition for a state vote on beer and 
wine, allowing the people to voice their 
sentiments on this question, is accepted 
for the ballot, we shall then open our 
election campaign. 

“Posters have been prepared for 
months. We shall have mass meetings 
in the larger cities and send out 
speakers through the State to make a 
vigorous campaign.” | 

Signatures Cost Two Cents Each 

Mr. de Joannis reported that the first 
day’s efforts of the 60 workers in 
Chicago had brought in between 12,000 
and 15,000 names. It had been found 
by experience, he said, that it cost 
about 2 cents to get a signature and, 


100,000 letters in the last week 
persons down State who had 
signed the petitions, asking 
send in 10 more names each. 
a clever arrangement 
to be fold 
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i 
shipment started. These are being 
held back until the right moment. 
The legend is: 
Ring It Again. 
Vote Yes. 
Modify Prohibition Laws. 


All these preparations are remi- 
niscert of the dry campaigns before 
prohibition. Then the wets were on 
the inside looking out and the drys 
were doing the fighting. Today the 
situation is reversed, the “irys are 
holding the fort and the wets have 
to take up the campaign methods of 
their adversaries. 

In Illinois they are turning them 
handily to their own use. In 4-foot 
posters, already prepared and tried 
out in the primary campaign, they 
make this appeal: 

Question for Ballot 

“Personal rights are above personal 
politics. See that the men you vote 
for answer ‘Yes’ to this question: 
Shall the existing state and federal 
prohibitory laws be modified so as to 
permit the manufacture of BEER 
(containing less than 4 per cent by 


volume of alcohol) and LIGHT WINES | 


for HOME CONSUMPTION? Sign the 
petition. Get membership blank. Be- 
come member of the Illinois division 
of the National Association Opposed 
to Prohibition. 1608 Monroe Building, 
Chicago.“ 

That is the question that the wets 
seek through their petition to get on 
the Illinois ballot this fall. 


A second 4-foot poster has * 


message: 


“Trust no man with your vote who 


Wisconsin Drys Seek to 
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cannot say ‘YES’ or ‘NO’ to this ques- 
tion right out loud!” a a 

Then follows the question and the 
invitation to join the association. 

„The appeal the divisioh is making 
to the people who have signed its 
petitions to send them more names 
starts: " ; 

“We need your help in this fight,” 
and carries this message: 

Dear Friend:—We ask you to give 
30 minutes of your time to the cause 
of personal freedom and sane legisia- 
tion. We need your signature on our 
petition for the amendment of the Vol- 
stead act to restore the manufacture, 
sale and use of beer and light wines. 

It is our object to secure 500,000 
names so that our chief opponents— 
the Anti-Saloon League, the W. C. T. U. 


and other so-called reform organiza- 


tions—cannot possibly prevent or chal- 
lenge the placing of this question on 
the ballot before the people of Illinois 
in November. 

Your previous: signature to our pcti- 
tion encourages us to believe.that you 
will be anxious to help us to gat rid 
of the army of reform spies and in- 
formers, who are pursuing their per- 
nicious work only by virtue of the in- 
creasing taxes by which we are all 
burdened. 

In order to make assurance doubly 
sure, will you obtain the signatures of 
10 qualified voters on the inclosed pe- 
tition and return it to us properly 


signed during the next 48 hours? Get 
| your wife and your voting relations to 
sign it; get the signatures of your 
‘neighbors or of ,your business associ- 
‘ates and fellow workers. See that the 
signatures are written plainly, because 
we have to copy them. Help us to help 
you. 

| Yours very truly, 

HARRY DE JOANNIS, 

| State Director. 


Arouse Voters 


to Danger of Losing Control in Assembly 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 14 (Spe-! League, 


cial)—Prohibition forces in Wiscon- 
sin, are thoroughly alive to their 
greatest ddnger—apathy—in the bat- 
tle for continued control of the Legis- 
lature and are planning heroic meas- 
ures to overcome this peril. 

The fact that they thoroughly sense 
the danger of a tremendous stay-at- 
home vote and are working to rouse 
the voters to action through the ef- 


forts of the thousands of supporters | 


of law and order enrolled in church 
membership, is an augury that a 
great deal will be accomplished, be- 
fore the state primary on Sept. 5, to 
hold the State in line for the prohibi- 
tion amendment and the Volstead Act. 


Tests of Strength 
On rigid test votes taken during 
the session of the last Legislature the 
drys mustered in the Assembly 51 
votes to 49 for the wets. On subse- 


quent roll calls the dry strength ran 
up to 53 or 54 votes on different occa- 
sions, but 51 votes measured their 
assured power. 

In the state Senate these same defi- 
nite tests showed an absolute dry 
strength of 19 votes to 14 for the wets. 
The dry vote was at times increased 
to 22, but 19 was the figure that could 
be relied upon. 

This proves that the enemies and 
the friends of the saloon in Wisconsin 
are almost evenly matched. The 
narrow margin also points to a close 
and interesting race this autumn. 

But in addition to the apathy of the 
drys and the neck-and-neck standing 
of the contestants, another factor of 
importance is the reapportfonment of 
the legislative districts which is oper- 
ating to the disadvantage of the drys. 
The Assembly reapportionment has 
thrown three dry country districts 
into three city districts that are wet. 
In Jefferson County there were for- 
merly two districts. The drys could 
carry one, but now that the two dis- 
tricts have been consolidated into one 
the drys admit that their cause is 
hopeless there. 

Wets Gain Power 


In Winnebago County there used to 
be three districts. The drys were 
all-powerful in the North Oshkosh 
district, but the South Oshkosh dis- 
trict has been combined with it, mak- 
ing the wets supreme there. The dis- 
trict taken from Winnebago County 
has been given to wet Milwaukee 
County. 

In Waushara County, where there 
were two districts, both dry, there is 
now only one. The district taken 
from this county has been added to 
Racine County, but the drys believe 
they can carry it. 

These illustrations of the workings 
of the reapportionment make it clear, 
assert the drys, that they must win 
four or five new assemblymen to make 
up for the losses they are sure to 
suffer by the -redistricting. 

An unusual situation has developed 
as a result of the reapportionment 
of the senatorial , districts. Rock 
County, dry territory, now has a sena- 
tor to itself, but unfortunately the 
drys were unable to get a candidate 
to file nomination papers. As the 
county is strongly Republican, its 
candidate, Thomas Nolan, is practic- 
ally certain of election in this dry dis- 
trict. And yet he was the wet floor 
leader in the Assembly of 1919. 

While wet Milwaukee gains a sena- 
tor, the drys are confident of holding 
their majority in the Senate. A 
strong point in their favor is that 
they have a great preponderance of 
the hold-over senators—ten against 
six for the wets. State senators in 
Wisconsin are elected for four-year 
terms and assemblymen for two-year 
terms. The real wet-and-dry battle- 
ground this year will be in the as- 
sembly districts. 


Plan te Arouse Voters 


“We have a fighting chance to 
retain our control of the Legislature, 
and we have our fighting clothes on,” 
said R. P. Hutton, state superintend- 
ent of the Wisconsin Anti-Saloon 
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in reviewing the situation 
with a representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor. “Apathy is our 
point of attack. There are 1,527,000 
voters in Wisconsin, yet only 505,000 
voted at the last primary—less than 
one-third. ö 

“We are now directing our activi- 
ties solely to the 200,000 men and 
women of voting age who are con- 
nected with churches and Sunday 
schools that federate and co-operate 
with the Anti-Saloon League. We 
shall mail to each of these voters five 
copies of a letter and five copies of 
a statement showing the records of 
the candidates for the Legislature. 
The letter will urge the one to whom 
it is addressed to go to the polls on 
primary day and to deliver the other 
letters and records to four other 
voters and get them to vote. 

“In this way we shall reach 1.000, 
000 voters. We believe this will be 
productive of the most beneficial re- 
| Sults to our cause. Wisconsin is for 
law enforcement. All that is needed 
is to quicken the conscience of the 
electorate, to bring to the voters of 
the State a realization of what a blow 
the loss of a dry Legislature would be 
to the home and all the precious 
things it stands for, and to arouse the 
anti-saloon army to the great impor- 
tance of voting on primary day.” 


Michigan Wets Campaigning 
to Elect Representative 
From Big Mining Districts 


DETROIT, Aug. 14 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—In the Twelfth Michigan 
Congressional District the Michigan 
division of the National Association 
Opposed to Prohibition is making a 
systematic fight to elect a wet repre- 
sentative. This district comprises 
eight counties in the Upper Peninsula. 


In these counties are all the Michigan 
copper mines and some of the iron 
mines. A goodly portion of the 
mining population emigrated from 
southern and southeastern European 
countries. 

The present Representative for the 
district is W. Frank James, whose 
father was a copper miner. Mr. James. 
first elected in 1914 and re-elected 
three times, is a pronounced progres- 
sive, having advocated the nomination 
of Theodore Roosevelt at the National 
Republican Convention in 1912. 


Favors Modification of Volstead Act 


His opponent in the Republican 
primaries, which will be held Sept. 12, 
is Martin S. McDonough of Iron 
County, where there are extensive 
iron mines. Two years ago McDon- 
ough was a candidate in the primaries 
against Mr. James, and the latter won 
by a comfortable majority. Mr. 
James is not a conspicuous dry, but 
as Mr. McDonough in public addresses 
has declared that, if sent to Con- 
gress, he will vote for a modification 
of the Volstead Act to the extent of 
legalizing beer and light wines for 
beverages, while Mr. James has not 
pleiged himself to do so, the national 
wet organization is doing its best to 
have the Iron County candidate 
nominated. 

The Michigan Anti-Saloon League, 
which has headquarters at Lansing, 
is supporting Mr. James, who is con- 
fident that he will win in the pri- 
maries. As in virtually all Michigan 
districts, a nomination {g this district 
is equivalent to election. 

The wet and dry issue has been 
injected into four other districts, but 
the candidates in these districts are 
not making their chief fight on that 
question. These districts are the First 
and Thirteenth, which comprise the 
city of Detroit, and the Sixth and 


Seventh. The two present members 


of the Detroit district, George P. Codd 
and Vincent M. Brennan, both Repub- 
licans, are not candidates for re-elec- 
tion. In both the First and Thirteenth 
districts there are men seeking the 
nomination who declare that, if 
elected they will vote with the wets, 
but they are candidates of lesser im- 
portance. , 


Indust: ial Issue Stressed 


The candidates regarded as having 
the best chance to win are Charles T. 
Bragg, president of the Detroit Board 
of Water Commissioners, and George 
Lord, at present a state representative. 
These men will go before the people 
solely on the issue that so important 
an industrial center as Detroit should 
be represented by men who understand 
industrial conditions. Among the men 
who say they would modify the Vol- 
stead Act are Walter Thayer, formerly 
attached to the Wayne County prose- 
cuting attorney’s office, Edward J. Mc- | 
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Mea Betton cn Patel 


Special from Monitor. Bureaw 


ROTEST against the slugging 


now being | ? 

streets has been made to C. C. Fits- 
morris, chief of police, by E. J. Davis, 
district superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League. He challenges the 
right of petition circulators to use 
the streets without council permit. 
Mr. Davis forwarded an affidavit 
from C. C. Costas, who put in (to 
years in France, declaring that when 
he had called a policeman, he him- 
self had been arrested with the 
others, and that his assailant had 
falsely sworn that the former soldier 
had struck him first. John F. Lyle, 
elty alderman and leader of the drys 
in the City Counctl, appeared in 
court for Costes, The judge dis- 
charged the case over Mr. Lyle’s pro- 
test. The squad of men getting sig- 
natures to these petitions are sta- 
tloned at busy corners over the city 
and buttonhole passers-by for their 
names. 
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Carthy and Sol Bloomgarten, all of 
Detroit. 

In the Sixth District, which also 
contains a considerable portion of the 
automobile manufacturing industry of 
Wayne County, in which Detroit is 
located, a new representative will be 
chosen to succeed Patrick H. Kelley, 
now campaigning for the nomination 
for United States Senator, as opposed 
to Charles E. Townsend. One of the 
three Republican candidates is Grant 
M. Hudson, of Lansing, an ordained 
Baptist clergyman, although he has 
been engaged in other activities for 
the last 20 years. , 

In the campaign of 1916, when 
Michigan adopted a prohibition amend- 
ment to the state constitution, Mr. 
Hudson was superintendent of the 
state Anti-Saloon League. He 
publicly declared that he is not now 
seeking a seat in Congress on the wet 
and dry issue, but he is known to be 
definitely opposed to any easing of 
the Volstead Act. Hence the wets of 
the district are arrayed against him, 
with most of them understood to be 
sepporting William W. Blackney of 

nt. ee 


Banker Classed as Dry 


The third Republican candidate in 
this district is Thaddeus D. Seeley, 
Mayor of Pontiac, a banker, and en- 
gaged in several other activities. Mr. 
Blackney’s political affiliations here- 
tofore have been with the so-called 
liberale, and for this reason the wets 
favor him as against Mr. Seeley, who, 
while never classed as a prohibitionist, 
has always stood for strict enforce- 
ment of the law. 

In the Seventh District Lewis C. 
Cramton, who has been the district's 
member since 1912, has long been a 
leader within the Republican Party in 
the fight against the liquor traffic. 
The wets are well aware that they can 
expect no favors from him in Con- 
gress. There is a large vote of Ger- 
man stock in this district, yet Mr. 
Cramton has always received the full 
Republican vote. He is opposed this 
year by James McCaron, a wholesale 
merchant of Port Huron, who will be 
favored by voters who want light 
wines and beer. 


Mr. Haynes Confident Dry Law- 


Will Continue Unmodified 


OCEAN GROVE, N. J., Aug. 18—Roy 
A. Haynes, Federal Prohibition Com- 
missioner, in an address prepared for 
last night under the auspices of 
the New Jersey Council of Churches, 
prophesied that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment would never be modified or nul- 
lified. He appealed to the country to 
support it in the elections this year of 
candidates who have “come out wholly 
and patriotically on the side of law 
and order.“ 

The Commissioner expressed belief 
that the Nineteenth Amendment, in 
giving women the ballot, had made 
sure that the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the legislation for enforcing it 
would live on forever without change. 


PLANE PILOT HELD 
AS BOOTLEGGER 


Capture in Mexico Believed to 
Solve Source of Supply 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 18—The mys- 
tery surrounding the appedrance from 
time to time of liberal supplies of in- 
toxicants along the southwestern bor- 
der of the United States has been 
solved partially at least by the con- 
fiscation of an American airplane 
across the line in Mexico, which is said 
to have been preparing to make a 
northward flight with a large cargo of 
liquors for United States markets. 
The capture was made by Mexican 
authorities, and with the plane and its 
freight, its owner and pilot, Irving 
Davis, an American, was taken into 
custody, according to official advices 
received here. 

The authorities at Neuvo Laredo 
some weeks ago sent several agents 
across the border on “special duty” 
in Texas, with orders to get evidence 
if possible in support of the theory 
that American airplanes were smug- 
gling dutiable merchandise into 
Mexico and returning with cargoes of 
wet goods. These agents were suc- 
cessful in obtaining the required evi- 
dence, it is stated, and the capture 
of the machine followed. It is al- 
leged merchandise smuggled from 
Texas had been unloaded and a part 
of the return cargo of liquor was on 
board for the homeward trip. 

Twelve cases of whisky are said to 
have been taken from the plane, with 
several cases of wines and other 
liquors. The motor truck from which 
the liquors were being transferred 
also was seized with such of its con- 
tents as had not been removed. 


GEN. GOURAUD INSPECTS FORT 

BEIRUT, Syria, July 20 (Special 
Correspondence)—General Gouraud was 
a recent visitor at the residence of the 
Governor-General of the Grand Leb- 
anon at Beit-Eddine. The visit included 
an inspection of the Seraiah, the fort- 
ress and the prisons 
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to Sign Beet Petition 25 


gressed to a point 

are on the verge of accepting the for- 
eign-valuation plan written into the 
bill by the Senate as the basis of 
tariff making. Should the Senate win 
this point the 


tively easy 2 
would be compelled to agree to the 
Senate measure if the tariff really is 
to be enacted at this session. 
Among the Houge leaders, however, 
Philip P. Campbell (R.), Representa- 
tive from Kansas, chairman of the 
Rules Committee, is of the opinion 
that the House will stand by its own 
American valuation plan. It it does, 
plans for rushing the tariff 
conference in three or possibly four 
weeks, will have to be abandoned. 
Joseph W. Fordney (R.), Representa- 
tive from Michigan, chairman of the 


House Ways and Means Committee, 18 


father of the American plan. He 
would put up a hard fight to retain it 
in the bill. Mr, Fordney is absent from 
the capital, however. : 

The tariff will be sent to conference 
Monday. President Harding har been 
assured of this. Furthermore, the 
President has been informed by the 
Republican whip, Charles Curtis, Sena- 
tor from Kansas, that the Republican 
conferees would be for the bill. Robert 
M. La Follette (R.), Senator from Wis- 
consin, third ranking member of the 
Finance Committee, is expected to be 
shut out of the conference. Republi- 
can leaders believe that point will be 
settled without much of a fight. His 
place probably will be taken by George 
P. McLean (R.), Senator from Con- 
necticut, who is favorable to the 
measure. 

Senator La Follette is oppored to 
the bill, Republican leaders say, and 
therefore is not entitled to be one of 
the conferees, who should be favorably 
disposed toward it. In other words, 
so far as the tariff is' concerned, he 
is not a Republican. He may protest 
vigorously but it is certain that he 
will be kept off the committee. 

In selecting their own conferees, 
the Democrats face considerable of a 
problem also. John Sharp Williams 


of Mississippi is in line for appoint- 


ment as one of the ranking members 
of the Finance Committee, The 
Democrats, however, are planning to 
substitute Andrieus A. Jones, Senator 
from New Mexico. If they do this 
they cannot very well protest if the 
Republicans ignore the seniority rule 
in naming their conferees. 

The Senate has concluded action on 
committee amendments, and today 
the bill, already overburdened with 
amendments, was open to general 
attack. The hardest fights are com- 
ing on the dye schedule, raw wool, 
sugar, cotton and gloves and similar 
schedules written on sectional lines. 

In placing tariff duties last night 
on dyes and other coal tar products 
which were declared by opponents to 
be equivalent to an embargo, Repub- 
licans and Democrats split on the 
issue. The new duties are based on 
American instead of foreign valuation 
—an option framers of the tariff had 
desired to leave to the President— 
and are: 

On coal tar dye intermediates 10% 
cents per pound and 75 per cent ad 
valorem; in place of the old rates of 
7 cents and 50 per cent, and on fin- 
ished dyes and coal tar products 10% 
cents a pound and 40 per cen? instead 
of 7 cents and 60 per cent. 

Now that the bill has been brought 
out of the committee of the whole 
and into the open Senate, this and 


Clash Expected Over Sugar 

Reed Smoot (R.), Senator from 
Utah, was confident today the Senate 
would sustain on a final vote his high 
tariff wall against Cuban sugars, 
which Democratic opponents openly 
charge is equivalent to levying an 
additional burden of $200,000,000 an- 
nually on the sugar consunting public 
for the benefit of the beet sugar in- 
dustry. 

Senate forces were aligned today 
for a sharp clash on the sugar sched- 
ule, with Pat Harrison (D.), Senator 
from Mississippi, one of the minority 
leaders, prepared to take a leading 
part in the fight to restore the lower 
rates of the emergency tariff. 

In the general melee in which the 
Senate finds itself on the verge of 
passing the tariff, opponents of the 
beet sugar group were compelled to 
admit that they were making a losing 
fight to reduce the sugar schedule 
forced upon the Senate by the Finance 
Committee. Irvine L. Lenroot, insur- 
gent Republican from Wisconsin, who 
is out to fight the sugar rates, ad- 
mitted as much. ‘With debate limited 
today to 10 minutes for each senator 
it was claimed that the advantage lies 
with the Finance Committee. 

Senator “Harrison intends to prove 
by the tariff commission figures that 
the proposed rates most decitiedly will 
affect the price of sugar in this coun- 
try to the consumer, contrary to the 
arguments and figures compiled by 
Senator Smoot. He declared today 
there is no need of such a decided in- 
crease over the emergency tariff rates 
for the protection of the beet sugar 
growers. and producers against the 
importations from Cuba. 

When the emergency tariff rates 
were written, he gaid, the price of 
Cuban sugar was 1% cents a pound, 

th a great surplus on hand. Now 
the price in face of a decided shortage 
is 4 cents. 

Senator Smoot’s attempt to penalize 
the sugar consumers of America with 
a high duty because Cuban planters 
would not accept his suggestion that 
they limit their production to 2,500,000 
tons has precipitated one of the warm- 
est fights the Senate has witnessed 
since the tariff has been under con- 
sideration. 


His supporters deny that Major- 


to recall that a few years ago when 
Brazil took steps to curtail its coffee 
output, to keep prices up, the United 
States o vigorously. Yet, he 
charges, an unsuccessful attempt was 
made by Senator Smoot and other 
Administration officials to thrust an 
almost identical plan upon Cuba for 
the admitted purpose of keeping up 
the price of sugar in this country for 


the benefit of beet sugar producers, | esto 


by reducing the Cuban output. 


“LAW AND ORDER” 
IS CAMPAIGN CRY 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the House of Representatives in 
Massachusetts, who is contesting with 
Henry Cabot Lodge for the Republi- 
can nomination for: United States 
Senator, struck the key today in cam- 
paign speeches when he said: 

I stand for international law and 
order. The United States should sub- 
mit at once to the jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice, the 
charter of which was written by a 

Republican statesman, Elihu 
t. It is time for the United States 
to throw her great influence on the side 
of justice and right. The United States 
at once should state the terms under 
which she is willing to enter the League 
of Nations, what ¢gbligations she is will- 
ing to assume d what she is not 
willing to assume. She shoulé@ enter the 
League of Nations and help the world 
establish a reign of international law. 


High Ideals Professed 


- Channing H. Cox, Governor of Mas- 


sachusetts and a candidate for the 
Republican renomination, ever since 
the railroad strike assumed its present 
proportions, has insisted upon the con- 


.| stitutional and inalienable right ‘of 


men to work. In his more recent 


speeches he has asserted that while 
men have the right to quit work they 
have no right to interfere with others 
who would do that work. 

J. Weston Allen, attorney-general 
responsible for “cleaning up the Suf- 


folk County blackmail ring,” is a 


prominent leader of the law and order“ 


procession in Massachusetts. He is 
making his campaign for the gov- 
ernorship on the issue of “loyalty 
to the law” and the practical 
application of this rule in the ad- 
mirfistration of the Governor’s office 
as it bears on the general welfare of 
the Commonwealth. 

The plane upon which the primary 
campaigns in Massachusetts are being 
conducted this year, consequently, are 
upon a/higher level than has been 
the fact in the past. The voters are 
demanding more and more that the 
candidates give practical reasons for 
their candidacies and the power of 
individua] attraction is of slight im- 
portance now as compared with the 
importance of ideas and ideals. 

Law and Order Advanced 

Prof. Dallas Lore Sharp of Boston 
University, who is a candidate for the 
Democratic senatorial nomination, is 
preaching law and order when he 
declares he is the champion of the 
eighteenth amendment and the Vol- 
etead Act as they stand with no dilu- 
tion of alcohol to be permitted in any 
form. 

Arthur K. Reading of Cambridge, 
candidate for the Republican nomina- 
tion for district attorney of Middle- 
sex County, and S. A. Gilbert Cox of 
Boston, candidate for the Republican 
indorsemegt for district attorney in 
Suffolk County, are both declaring for 
the enforcement of the liquor laws as 
they stand today. 

These candidates for party indorse- 
ment are staking their political fu- 
tures on the loyalty of the majority of 
Massachusetts men and women to the 
law of the land. They are standing 
for the same ideals for which the Vice- 
President of the United States stands. 
Calvin Coolidge has declared more 
than once that the prohibition amend- 


ment is as obligatory upon the people 


as any other law the country has ever 
adopted. 7 

Eugene N. Foss, former Governor of 
Massachusetts, has opened his cam- 
paign for the Democratic nomination 
for the place he once held in the 
State House. He says the conditions 
in the State are similar to what they 
were when he was elected Governor 
10 years ago. Mr. Foss has always in 
the past stood out squarely fer pro- 
hibition and its enforcement. 


POLAND RAISES ARMY 
TO 300000 OWING 
TO RUSSIAN MENACE 


WARSAW, Aug. 18 (By The Asso- 
ciated Press)—Poland’s army, w 
normally numbers 250,000 troops, is 
now being increased to 300,000, due 
to the continued presence of detach- 
ments of the Russian Soviet army on 
the Polish frontier, it was learned to- 
day in Polish military circles, _ 

Reports have reached here that the 
Russian army is being reorganized by 
Colonel Bauer, who is said to be as- 
sisted by several hundred German 
staff officers. The strength of the 
Soviet divisions, it is reported, has 
been increased from 10,000 to 30,000. 
Polish army divisiohs are now being 
increased to meet the strength of those 
of the Russian army. . 

Soviet troops continue to annoy the 
Poles by continued night raids across 
the frontier on harvests that are being 
accumulated in villages: The Polish 
army is renewing military supplies in 
order to be ready for any eventuality. 


occurred it was held 
authorities that, provided the German 


could recover in a few years quite 
easily, and would then be in a post- 
tion to pay an annuity which 
put at 2.000, 00,000 gold marks. 
is not too : 
are settled and credit is restored. 


years, 
not satisfy the French. But to satisfy 


the 30 years’ 


marks. + | : 
catch comes in the enormous reduc- | 


welcome early payment, which could 
be effected once credit is put right by 
means of a loan. 


pon Aes 
her heavy liability quickly w be 
given in the shape of a 
withdrawal of the troops of 282 

e debt 


cellor's speech before the foreign 


emotion, referring to the expulsion of 


Britain’s back” the vexed reparations 
question. 


represent a continuance of the war 
and indeed of war against 
less. What have those 
that they should be turned out in 
the streets as beggars?” 

indignantly of 
French plans for obtaining a sub- 
stantial financial interest in 
industrial undertakings, 
ing such a maneuver as being dic- 
tated by the desife to crush German 
competition. 5 


he took care to emphasize, even in 
the ifcumstances, 
Germany’ 


character confront 
provoked by the mark’s slump, the 


prices and the Bavarian crisis pro- 
voked by the at present concealed at- 
tempt of Bavarian modnarchists to 
break from the republic. 


which might provoke 
bankruptcy, are now present in Ger- 
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high, provided conditions 


French Objections Met 
The new plan would call on Ger- 


many to pay such an annuity for 30 
Obviously this amount would 


the French there fs put at the end of 
an immense de- 

00,000,000, 000 
colossal, but 


ferred liability of 1 gold 
This seems the 


tion which the system of compound 
discount for earlier payments will 
give. On what is called the “seven 
table,” if Germany pays by anticipa- 
tion this 100,000,000,000 marks in the 
next few years she will in fact have 
to pay only 14,000,000,000 marks. 
There is then every inducement to 
get rid of the load. France would 


Moreover, 
inducement to Germany to 
progressive 


tion from the Rhineland as 


and if it 


is paid. | : : 3 
Such is the scheme which Sir John 
Bradbury will bring forward ; 

is seriously discussed an entirely new 
turn may be given the reparation 
questions 


Germans Bitterly Resent 
Expulsion From Alsace 


By Special Cable 

BERLIN, Aug. 18—All Germany 
continues to canvass the possibilities 
which the meeting the Reparations 
Commission_in Paris offers. Yester- 
day’s newspapers urge that the public 
preserve calmness at what is re- 
garded here as the most critical mo- 
ment since the armistice. The chan- 


press correspondents adequately re- 
flects the governmental opinion. 
Dr. Wirth spoke with the utmost 


French financiers have made in the 


past few days to high German finance, 
with a view to solving behind Great 


“This is no peace,” cried Dr. Wirth 
with vehemence. “These expulsions 


the help- 
people 


Dr. Wirth spoke 


German 


The Chancellor's speech, in which 


present doleful c 

s adherence to a policy of 
fulfillment, made a pro impres- 
sion upon his hearers. while, 
three grave problems of an internal 
the German Gov- 
ernment, namely, the financial crisis 


social crisis provoked by the rise in 


All the elements of a grave panic, 
widespread 
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Call at the office or telephone 
your request for an inspector to 
call and look over your equip- 
ment and tell you what is needed 
to put it into good shape and 
make suggestions for new ap- 
pliances. 


| Boston ConsolidatedGasCo.. 


Call Beach 7000 or in Persea at Any One 
of Our Ofiee. 
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URGED AS GUARANTY OF PEACE 


Peoples Must Learn to Subordinate Self-Interest to General 
Good, Philip H. Kerr Tells Institute of Politics 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass., Aug. 17 
(Staff Correspondence) — Philip H. 
Kerr of London, one-time confidential 
secretary to David Lloyd George, 
British Premier, in his second lecture 
before the Institute of Politics, this 
morning, declared that the nations 
will find, sooner or later, that the very 
blessings each is seeking for itself 
by itself—peace, freedom and pros- 
perity—they can obtain only by com- 
bining to secure them for humanity as 
a whole. 

This assertion came as the con- 
clusion of an earnest appeal for the 
setting up of the general good as the 
motive which must guide nations 
rather than self-centered interests. 
These sentiments, he admitted, were 
easy enough to utter in the serene and 
reflective atmosphere of Williamstown, 
but he insisted, nevertheless, that they 
were true. 

“And if they are true,” he declared, 
“they ultimately will prevail.” Mr. 
Kerr caused a stir in his audience 
when he asserted that the final de- 


struction of the attempt to regulate) 


the terrible difficulties which presented 

themselves after the war, from a 
world viewpoint, came from the 
United States. 

Withdrawal Most Serious Blow 

“The most serious blow the United 
States dealt to Europe,” he continued, 
“was not the rejoction of the covenant 
of the League of Nations but the 
withdrawal of its presence and coun- 
sel from the consideration of post-war 
problems, not because it could not get 
its advice accepted, but for nationa 
reasons of its own.” l 

The lecturer had prefaced this 
declaration with the remark that he 
feared what he was about to say would 
not be liked by some people; but, he 
went on, “it would be no service to 
you if I did not tell you the truth as 
I see it.”. He continued: 

“Before the disappearance of the 
United States, the world standpoint 
was more or less accepted, and in the 
United States it had an enlightened 
and far-seeing advocate. But no 
sooner did it. leave the conference 
table than the ynity was broken, and 
nations openly said‘*that they had to 
think first of themselves, and the sit- 
uation rapidly degenerated into the 
condition in which you see it now.“ 

Mr. Kerr emphasized that in saying 
this, he did not want to suggest that 
the. troubles of Europe are to be at- 
. tributed to the United States. “They 
are primarily of Burope’s creation,” 
he said. “Nor do I say it in any cen- 
sorious spirit, for no nation can pre- 
tand that it has not been guilty of 
political crimes in the last few years. 
Our own record, for instance, in the 
matter of reparations, is surely black 
enough.” 


Great Difficulties Understood 


The lecturer thought he understood 

the immense difficulties which stand 
in the way ot the representation of 
the United States at post-war confer- 
ences. 
At is, I confess, an extraordinarily 
difficult problem which presents it- 
self to you,” he said, “namely, how 
you are to play your part as a world 
power in helping to guide world policy 
while avoiding entanglement with the 
purely internal problems of Europe. 
But it fs none the less a fact, and a 
fact that nobody can dispute. that 
whereas after the Armistice an at- 
tempt was made to deal with world 
problems from a world standpoint, 
the withdrawal of the United States 
destroyed all real possibility of that 
being done, because the greatest and 
most powerful nation in the world, 
the nation most disinterested and most 
politically advanced, was no ionger 
there to inspire, to restrain and to 
guide.” 

As if in reply to the critics of his 
-expression of doubt in his first lecture, 
whether the German Emperor actually 
pressed the button that started the 
war, Mr. Kerr declared today that the 
force which gradually built up a com- 
petition in armaments, and which 
finally exploded in war, was the 
surrender of Germany to Bismarckism. 
While this competition continued, he 
said, no effort was made to prevent 
the catastrophe which it portended 
until it was too late. 

Work of Conference Valuable 

Touching on the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, while the lecturer expressed 
full agreement with Paul D. Cravath of 
New York, who said in a recént round 
table conference here that consider- 
ing the state of feeling in Europe at 
the time, the wonder was not that the 
peace was so bad, but that there was 
a peace at all, Mr. Kerr thought his- 
tory would rate the work of the con- 
ference as an immense advance over 
that of any previous peace council. 

In opening his lecture, Mr. Kerr 
said the question he approached was 
whether the ingumerable issues which 
must continually arise among the 50 
independent sovereign states of the 
world were to be settled by the bar- 
barous and unbusinesslike methods of 
diplomacy and war, or by some other 
and better means. Declaring that 
force is still the authorized arbiter in 
such disputes, he said it will be aban- 
doned only when individuals recognize 
that they owe a duty to the other 
members of the community and not 
only to themselves. 

Referrring to the covenant of the 
Pilgrim Fathers on the Mayflower as 
expresssing the fundamental idea un- 
derlying all civilized society, the “gen- 
eral good” problems of all humanity, 
he continued: 

Politically, every state thinks pri- 
marily of itself and of nobody else. Its 
citizens acknowledge their liability to 
be taxed for the sake of one another, 
and their duty to defend one another, 
but they regard it as right and natural 
that they should go to war if the state 
of which they are members constitu- 
tionally declares that they should do 
so, whether they think the cause is 
just or unjust. 

Patriotism Is Limited 

It is this exeoutive nationalism which 
causes the inhabitants of every state to 
be content with limiting their patriot- 
ism to their own fellow-citizens, and 
which prevents the growth of an 
effective sentiment that the general 


good of humanity must have precedence 
over the self-interest of any fraction of 
humanity. 

The friends of civilization and prog- 
ress Ought to stand together in every 
land. Yet the effect of our present self- 
centered statehood cuts right across 
this line. The more you examine, the 
more, I believe you will find, that it is 
this narrow and limited patriotism 
which is the psychological root of war, 
just as the division of mankind into 
separate sovereign states is the 
mechanical cause of war. 

World wars will not disappear, and 
no real progress will be made toward 
working out the machinery whereby 
international disputes and the problems 
of human progress can be settled by 
peaceful means and not by appeals to 
the sword, until civilized nations, at any 
rate, begin to see that the general good 
of the world must have precedence over 
the self-centered patriotism of their 
separate selves. 

Just as the Pilgrim Fathers or the 
settlers in the west found that the only 
way in which they could get peace was 
to settle disputed issues from the stand- 
point of the general good of the whole 
community, and not as a conflict be- 
, tween rival interests to be settled by a 
trial of strength or the surrender of the 
weak to the strong, so the states of the 
world will find that they also will only 
be able to get peace by rising to the 
level of settling their disputes from the 
standpoint of the general good of the 
whole community of men, and not from 
the narrow interests of any part. 


World Patriotism Needed 


The growth of a world patriotism, 
not destroying national patriotism, but 
extending it to include all humanity 
exactly as national patriotism extends 
family footing to include all fellow- 
citizens, is the necessary preliminary 
to the creation of any machinery for 
the ending of war. 

I want first of all to examine the 
question of whether the World War of 
1914 really was inevitable, or whether 
it could not have been prevented. The 
force which gradually built up that 
competition in armaments which finally 
exploded in war, in the manner which 
I explained in my last lecture, was 
the surrender of Germany to Bismarck- 
ism, so that it remained a military 
autocracy, when all its western neigh- 
bors had become converts to democracy. 
Under the pressure of the ser and 
the military party, German ments 
steadily increased. It was obvious to 
every thinking observer that war was 
brewing. Every year, the tension in- 
creased, every year the armies and 
navies grew greater, every year the 
gulf of fear and misunderstanding grew 
wide. There was no shortage of re- 
sponsible men who uttered warnings. 
Yet nothing really was done to pre- 
vent the cataclysm, except a frantic 
effort when it was too late. 


Self-Interest Responsible 


Why was that? Was it not because 
all the great nations of the world were 
wholly preoccupied with themselves? 
They did not want to think about the 
problem, and so long as the danger 
seemed to affect somebody also rather 
than: themselves, they did not care. 
Suppose they had been thinking of 
world progress—would they not have 
taken steps long before it was too late? 
Suppose we were to be whisked back 
now to a time some years before the 
war, with the knowledge and under- 
standing we possess now. Do you think 
the war would have taken place? Would 
not the statesmen, and the journalists, 
and the ministers, and thousands of 
plain citizens, have gone to the German 
people and said: “What are you afraid 
of? There is no encirclement of Ger- 
many going on. Nobody covets what 
you have got. Your trade and your 
prosperity are increasing by leaps and 
bounds. The reason why you ate iso- 
lated and alliances are. springing up 
against you is that your Government, 
your foreign policy, your army and 
navy, are not under your control, but 
under the control of an autocrat and 
a military clique. We don’t think that 
you are seeking world dominion, but we 
do think your rulers have something 
of the kind in mind. Directly you have 
taken charge of your national policy 
for yourselves and ousted the autocrats, 
you will find that our suspicions and 
our preparations will disappear. But 
so long as you leave the military power 
constitutionally in charge, we are going 
to prove to you that you cannot succeed 
because however fast you multiply your 
armaments, we can multiply them 
faster.” 


Nations Refused to See 


Do you think there would have been 
a war if France and England and the 
United States had said that, even as 
late as 1908 when the defeat of Russia 
by Japan had removed from Germany 
the Eastern menace? Don’t you think 
that there would have been a German 
revolution and not a world war? I do. 
Yet the situation was just as clear to 
those who had eyes to see, as it is to 
everybody now. The nations did not 
see it simply because they were not in- 
terested in the world, because they had 
no sense of the general good of man- 
kind. and were thinking only of them- 
selves. Dante, in the Inferno, reserves 
almost the worst punishment for those 
who were neither for God nor against 
him, but only for themselves. The hell 
through which the world has passed 
is the inevitable outcome of our hay- 
ing thought only of ourselves. Is it to 
take another world war to awaken us 
to the necessity of loving our neighbors 
as ourselves? 

I will take another case—the Peace 
Conference. It is the fashion to decry 
the work of the Paris Peace Conference. 
I agree entirely with Mr. Cravath, I 
think it was, who said in a round table 
the other, day that when you consider 
the state of passion and feeling in Eur- 
ope at the end of a five-year war, when 
millions of men had been killed and 
millions of acres had been ravaged, the 
wonder was not that the peace was so 
bad, but that there was a peace at all. 


An Advance, Though Imperfect 


As a matter of fact, I believe that if 
you exclude reparations which dealt 
with money, the love of which St. Pau] 
wisely said is the root of all evil—his- 
tory will rate the political decisions of 
the Paris conference, imperfect as they 
were, as an immense advance on the 
work of any previous conference. 

What was it that enabled the Peace 
Conference to do its work at all, to 
steer its way to any sane conclusions, 
amid the passions and intrigues of tha 
40 nations there represented? Simply 
this: That in the Council of Four, you 
had some men at any rate who, despite 
many defects, were trying to make a 
peace from the standpoint both of what 
was just in itself and of what was for 
the general of the world. They 
may have made many mistakes and 
many lapses. I think they did. But they 
made a real attempt to curb and disci- 
pline national passion and ambition 
within the limits of what was best for 
the world as a whole. 

I venture, indeed, to predict that when 
the time comes for the whole.of the 
minutes to be published for the whole 
world to read, public opinion will 


recognize the sincerity of the attempt 


Since 1919, what has 
it not that the world 


have been better if the United States 
had not taken part in the Peace Con- 
ference, but had dealt with things from 
Washington. That course, I believe, 
would have been fatal. Either there 


would have been no agreement between 


capitals separated by thousands of 
miles of sea, or a delay intolerable to a 
war-stricken world, and Europe would 
have become a shambles in which every 
state was grabbing frontiers from its 
neighbors by force, or Europe would 
have been forced to go ahead on its 
own, and you would have had a far 
worse peace. 


The only means whereby peace and 
concord can ever be reached among 
the European peoples is that they 
should recognize that the general good 
of all its people must prevail over the 
selfish interests of any of its parts, and 
take the steps necessary to insure that 
every dispute shall be settled and every 
problem solved from this standpoint. 
The only issue is the length of time 
which will pass, and the suffering 
which will be necessary, before the es- 
trangement and suspicion die down 
sufficiently to allow reason and unity 
to point the inevitable way. 


General Good Must Be First 


It is exactly the same with the rest 
of the world, though the problem there 
is less urgent. There is in the nature 
of things far more risk of disputes 
and war between nations geographi- 
cally contiguous than between those 
separated by the sea. But in essence, 
what is true of Europe is no less true 
of the world as a whole. Harmony 
and lasting peace will not even come 
into sight until the civilized powers, at 
any rate, accept the general good of 
mankind as their standard of interna- 
tional conduct, and begin to adjust 
commercial ‘questicns, shipping ques- 
tions, oil and raw material questions, 
not as a competition between them for 
advantage or power, but from the 
standpoint of what will best promote 
the peace and prosperity of humanity 
as a whole. 

The golden rule is not a counsel of 
abstract perfection. It is not only sound 
morally, it is good business as well. And 
it is no less good a guide in inter- 
national affairs than it is in commercial 
or private life. The more you do unto 
others as you would that they should do 
unto you, the easier it is to agree and 
the better the results in the long run 
for everybody. 

Cannot Be Attained Singly 

The truth is that in international 
affairs, it is impossible for nations to 
secure what they want for themselves 
alone. Every nation wants freedom, and 
peace, and profitable commercial ex- 


of these for itself. Liberty it can only 
obtain if it is stronger:than all comers. 
Peace it can never be sure of, for some- 
| body else may start a fight. Profitable 
| trade only increases where other 
nations can trade profitably also. 
The ending of world wars by the es- 
tablishment of machinery whereby dis- 
putes and the problems of human prog- 
ress may be settled by some less bar- 
barous and more just and effective 
means than war, depends upon the 
growth amon the civilized nations of 
the sense that the good of humanity as 
a whole, not their own selfish interests, 
must be the standard by which all in- 
ternational disputes must be tried and 
settled. Until that sentiment is general 
among the most civilized powers, noth- 
ing really effective can be done to stop 
war. I have, however, also tried to point 
out that even where no international 
machinery or organization exists, the 
growth of the sentiment of humanity 
first does in practice immediately oper- 
ate to help to solve international difficul- 
ties, to promote better feeling, and so to 
diminish the risk of war. Finally, .I 
have endeavored to show that the great 
obstacle in the way of the growth of 
this sentiment is the narrow self-cen- 
tered patriotism of the modern world. 


Real Difficulties to Sarmount 

And this is, in some ways, the most 
important point. It is always easy to 
cheer fine sentiments about humanity 
and peace. The real dMfficulties appear 
when we are faced by the fact that in 
order to realize these dreams, we have 
to sacrifice many precious prejudices 
and habits of mind and traditions which 
stand before the way. 

It is the idols of national selfishness 
which set the stage for the last war, 
and which will set it for another unless 
we awake to overturn them. It is these 
hideous forms that make kindly men 
and generous women suspect and hate 
and finally fight one another, which 
prevent them from leaping over the 
barriers of race and language and re- 
ligion, and stretching out the hand of 
brotherhood and friendship to all man- 
kind: which hinders us from hastening 
toward that commonwealth of man 
where war is forever ended and 
freedom is forever secure. 

The need of improved cable facili- 
ties in the Pacific, to promote better 
international understanding and the 
growth of democracy and peace in 
Asia, was emphasized by Walter S. 
Rogers, expert on electrical communi- 
cations, at yesterday’s session of the 
round table conference dealing with 
that subject. Mr. Rogers gave in de- 
tail the history of British and Danish 
monopolistic cable concessions in 
China, and pointed out how they tend 
to affect adversely the relations of the 
United States with Great Britain and 
Japan, whose nationals are allowed to 
be largely interested in the companies 
holding the monopolies. 


Controlled by Foreign Interests 

Turning to the cable situation in the 
Pacific, he told how the company 
which laid the so-called American 
trans-Pacific cable had been found 
some years later to be in control of 
foreign interests, and pointed out that 
it now costs more to send a cable 
message from New York by way of 
San Francisco to China than to send 
it by way of London. 

Mr. Rogers’ reference to the suc- 
cessful low-rate cable line between 
Vancouver and Australia, owned by 
the British Government, resulted in a 
long debate with Oscar T. Crosby, a 
former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, over 
the question of public ownership of 
public utilities. Mr. Crosby defended 
private initiative, while Mr. Rogers 
stressed the greater importance of 
really cheap international communi- 
cation as a means of furthering good 
will among peoples. 

Mr. Rogers also gave out a state- 
ment dealing with the criticism by 
Newcomb Carlton, president of the 
Western Union’ Telegraph Company, 
of certain alleged delays by the State 
Department in issuing cable landing 
licenses and also with criticism in the 
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Philip H. Kerr 
One-Time Confidential Secretary to David Lloyd George, British Premier, 


press of Mr. Rogers’ remarks on the 
Government’s cable policy. He said in 
part: 

I am not an employee of the State 
Department and cannot speak for that 
Department. I quite agree with Mr. 
Carlton as to the desirability of the 
prompt granting of cable licenses, but 
Mr. Carlton has overlooked the fact 
in his interview that the recent delay 
has been due to the efforts of the State 
Department to break own cable 
monopolies in foreign countries. 

While this. has resulted in certain 
delays, the policy of Mr. Hughes, if 


change. No nation can make sure of any |-successful, will create a situation per- 


mitting a much wider dévelopment of 
American cable system in the future. 

As to the Government lacking a 
constructive program, what I said at 
Williamstown was that the Govern- 
ment lacked a comprehensive program 
for furthering the development of 
American communications with other 
countries. 

What Mr. Hughes is doing is a part 
of such a program, and a very valuable 
part. What is needed, however, if the 
United States is to have a system of 
communication adequate to meet 
American political, military and com- 
mercial needs is a comprehensive, well- 
rounded, constructive program. 


Involves Several Objectives 


Such a program involves, not alone 
a satisfactory situation as to landing 
‘licenses, but the definite encouragement 
of American cable enterprise and of 
American business to undertake the 
manufacture in this country of cable 
and cable apparatus, the development 
by the Government either directly or 
indirectly of such needed electrical 
communication services as American 
private enterprise cannot or will not 
develop, the improvement of the Gov- 
ernment-owned services to and in 
Alaska, the development of a system of 
national and international regulation 
that will be fair to the cable and radio 
companies and will at the same time 
protect the public from possible ex- 
ploitation, and the full utilization of 
the radio system operated by the navy 


in such ways as not unduly to interfere | 


with American private cable and radio 
interests. 

The move might well address itself to 
the working out of a comprehensive 
communications program ascertaining 
what the companies are willing and able 
to do and what are the needs of the 
Government, of the press and of Ameri- 
can business for international facilities 
and improved services. The 
ment also is confronted with the neces- 
sity of deciding to what extent it is 
willing to co-operate with the other 
governments of the world in interna- 
tional agreements regarding telegraph 
cables and radio. 


CANADA EXHAUSTS 
WELSH COAL SUPPLY 


TORONTO, Aug. 14 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—It is stated here that no 
more hard coal can be obtained from 
the Welsh mines, all available having 
been booked. Canadian orders for 
100,000 tons are reported to be in 
hand. The city of Toronto placed an 


order for 10,000 tons of Welsh anthra- 
cite over the week end, having pre- 
viously ordered about 5000. This will 
be sold to citizens in ton lots. ; 
High-grade Welsh steam coal and 
smokeless coal is being offered to 
dealers here. Representatives of 
three important Welsh and English 
coal exporters have visited Canada 
during the last two weeks. Orders 
for English gas coal have been placed 
by Toronto firms. The Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association has ap- 
pointed a special coal committee con- 
sisting of representatives of the manu- 
facturers, coal dealers and railways. 


NEW SHIP SERVICE 
TO WALES TO START 


MONTREAL, Aug. 14 (Special Cor- 
respondence)—The Canadian Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine announces a 


fortnightly service from the St. Law- 
rence to Swansea and Cardiff, instead 
of the irregular monthly sailings. It 
will carry greatly increased exports 
of Canadian goods and imports of tin- 
plate from South Wales. 

It is announced that the last of the 


new Canadian-Pacific steamships, the 


Montclare, has successfully passed its 
trials, and will be added to the Liver- 


pool-M ontreal service. This is a 16, 


000-ton cabin boat, and will be the 


fifth vessel in this service. 


Who Is Delivering a Series of Lectures at the Institute of Politics 


‘WORLD ALLIANCE 
WORKS FOR PEACE 


Churchmen Forgather to 
Discuss Disarmament 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK, Aug. 18—A cable dis- 
patch from Copenhagen, made public 
here by Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, gen- 
eral secretary of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship Through 
the Churches, says that “The Ameri- 
can delegates who attended the meet- 
ing of the international committee in 
the Danish capital last week were 
favorably impressed by the friendly 
spirit that prevailed throughout the 
conferences of representatives from 25 
different countries.” 

“Germans, Austrians, French and 
English discussed the problems of 
world peace and disarmament without 
a trace of the rancor in evidence at 
the international gatherings held at 
Genoa and The Hague,“ the message 
continued. “Nearly 200 delegates 
were present, including about a score 
of leading clergymen from the United 
States, and the principal Protestant 
denominations were represented, as 
well as the Greek Orthodox Church. 

“The Americans agreed that ques- 
tions of the utmost delicacy were dis- 
cussed with great frankness, but per- 


Govern- ! 


‘fect good will. Dr. Deissmann, the 
leading German representative, and 
Dr. Monod of France beat out their 
| differences of opinion courteously in 
open conference. Dr. Deissmann ad- 
mitted that his countrymen had made 
great mistakes. They had not real- 
ized, he said, what war meant, but 
now they knew; their sufferings had 
‘taught them a great lesson and »eople 
and government alike were wnani- 
mously for world disarmament. 


: France Needs Assurance 
| “Dr. Monod said that he could trust 


men like Dr. Deissman and the other 


German delegates but that the French, 
as a nation, wanted more definite as- 
surances before putting aside their 
own arms and trusting the German 
Government. When an effective League 
of Nations possessed sufficient power 
to make the world safe, France, he 
declared, would hail with gladness 
the day of universal disarmament. He 
called on the churches to strive for 
the state of public opinion and the 
mental and spiritual attitude which 
must precede any uniform reduction 
of armaments. 

“The resolution favoring limitation 
of armaments was adopted by a rising 
vote, many of the delegates manifest- 
ing much emotion. Other resolutions 
thanked President Harding for the 
Washington Conference and declared 
that the time had come for another 
world conference of wider scope to 
consider not only limitation of arma- 
ments, but the economic situation and 
other obstacles to world peace. Many 
delegates pointed out that America 
must take the lead in this movement 
and suggested that the World Alliance 
shape its work to this end. 

“Among the definite steps taken to 
minimize international ill-will was the 
appointment of a committee to deal 
with educational textbooks for the pur- 
pose of preventing the installation of 
racial prejudices in the minds of the 
rising generation. 


Look to United States 


“The conference declared that a 
particular province of the churches 
was the protection of racial and re- 
ligious minorities and adopted resolu- 
tions calling upon the League of 
Nations to secure to such minorities 
the right to present their grievances 
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War Differences Forgotten When | 
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Limitation of 5 on W 
Trades Apprentices Another 
Increased Cost Feature 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
CHICAGO, Aug. 18—Rent profiteer- 
ing, departure of building trades 
workers to other employment, undue 


restriction of union membership— 
these causes, all contributory to a 
housing shortage not yet overcome 
were named today as factors in Keep- 
ing up Chicago’s rents. 

The extraordinary demand far ex- 
ceeding the supply has caused many 
landlords to boost rents and obtain 
an unfair profit, according to an offi- 
cial connected with the Building 
Department of the City of Chicago. 
He said that in 1914 there were ap- 
proximately 230,000 dwelling places, 
while the number now has increased 
to almost 300,000. Excessive building 
costs have made it necessary for the 
owners of the 70,000 new dwellings 
to ask a high rent in order to obtain 
a reasonable return on the invest- 
ment. Older buildings, erected when 


costs were low, are demanding . 
same high rentals, he said. 

High rents in Chicago have stimu- 
lated an unusual activity in the sale 
of properties. Transactions have in- 
creased rapidly, some properties 
changing hands several times, each 
sale taking its profit and the new 
owner raising the rents to insure a 
profitable return on the new price. 

One of the reasons for high labor 
costs is that many trades do not have 
the same number of workers in them 
as in pre-war days. Hod carriers seem 
to be almost a thing of the past, their 
places having been taken by mechani- 

1 aratus. 

“A He said that he understands that in 
1914 the bricklayers union member- 
ship in Chicago was nearly 12,000, 
while today he said he thought the 
figures were not much over 4000. 

“The bricklayers and plasterers al- 


ways have endeavored to limit ap- 
prentices to these lines so that they 
might control wages,” an official of 
the Citizens Committee to Enforce the 
Landis Award told a representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor. “I do 
not know exactly how many members 
now are in the union or what the 
number was before the war, but they 
have used every means possible to 
keep out beginners so that those in 
the business would have less competi- 
tion and might get greater profits.” 

A large number of builders have 
gone to smaller cities for work. The 
smaller town offers them a home at 
reasonable rentals and very attractive 
wages. The small town until the 
last few years had been the feeder for 
labor into Chicago; now Chicago is 
feeding the labor into the small town, 
he said. 


WHOLESALE RAIDS 
ON LIQUOR SELLERS 


VICTORIA, B. C., Aug. 10 (Special 
Correspondence)—Agents of the Brit- 
ish Columbia Liquor Control Board 
yesterday carried out wholesale ar- 
rests of alleged illicit liquor sellers 
One hundred 
and twenty warrants for the arrest of 
bootleggers have been issued and are 
being executed. The court proceed- 
ings necessitated by the widespread 
raids will take up some weeks. 

British Columbia authorities have 
no power to stop the export of liquor 
to the United States and the arrests 
had nothing to do with the liquor- 
running business, but were directed 
at what might be called the domestic 
bootlegging industry. Some of the 
men arrested yesterday are prominent 
citizens of interior towns. 

The sudden arrests followed the ar- 
rival of Attorney-General Manson in 
the interior with a large force of spe- 
cial’ police. 


CRAFTSMEN HOLD ELECTION 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Aug. 18— 
George W. Colwell of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was elected president of the Memorial 
Craftsmen of America in the closing 
business session here yesterday, suc- 
ceeding H. C. Hefner of Denver, Col. 
Other officers chosen are: Vice-presi- 
dent, John H. McCarthy of St. Louis, 
Mo.: treasurer. Henry Hoertel, of 
Stevensport, Miss.; secretary, T. E. 
Cassidy of Chicago; members of board 
of managers for two ‘years, R. A. 
Yunker of Lansing. Mich., and J. L. 


Boynton of Syracuse, N. V.: to fill va- 
cancies on board. Charles G. Blake of 


resolution of June 6, 1918, 

tional banks of New Eugland aver- 
aged 7.08 per cent net earnings to 
capital and surplus over a period of 
the last 20 years. “The public mind 
had come to consider 6 to 8 per cent 
a normal profit for New England rail- 
roads and public utilities,” says the 
report, “although it is now a matter 
of common knowledge that the ratio 
of earnings to invested capital often 
falls well below even 6 per cent.” In 
a recent report of the Comptroller of 
Currency the net earnings of smal! 
corporations over a period of 40 years 
is 8.75 per cent. 


Subterfuge Is Used 

The recognized legitimate unit of 
income in the apartment-house busi- 
ness is 1 per cent gross rental per 
month on an unheated apartment or 
12 per cent per year, which allows 
about 6 per cent net profit. This is 
the standard adopted by both the 
Massachusetts Commission on the 
Necessaries of Lite and the Boston 
Rent and Housing Committee, but the 
so-called profiteers“ are charging 
rentals to bring 10, 12 and in some 
cases 15 per cent return on invested 
capital. 

These owners are claiming that 
from 50 to 60 per cent of the total 


gross expense is used for maintenance 


and operation, but investigations show 
in almost every case that this is will- 
ful exaggeration,” says Eugene 0. 
Hultman, chairman of the state com- 
mission. “Depreciation and repairs 
average about 2 per cent, and opera- 
tion cost is in no way commensurate 
with that of the average business 
house comparing dollar for dollar of 
capital invested, so the subterfuge of 
necessary high rentals means either 
that the landlord is profiteering or 
that the paper value of his property 
has exceeded the real value and he 
is attempting to make the renter pay 
for his own bad investment.” 

It is imperative, said thé Boston 
merchant previously referred to, that 
a sharper distinction be drawn be- 
tween thé business of renting rooms 
and the business of running a factory. 
The comparatively simple task of 
managing an apartment house with 
its steady value, small depreciation, 
and simplieity of management is in 
striking contrast to the multiplicity of 
factors entering into the conduct of a 
modern business establishment, en- 
tailing hazards that justify larger pos- 
sible returns on capital invested than 
the landlord is warranted in claiming. 
The oil miner strikes off one-third for 
depreciation the first year of opera- 
tion, but the risk of renting houses is 
almost nil, since depreciation is slow 
and values steady. 


Speculators Are Busy 


“It is no -exaggeration,” says Mr. 
Hultman, “to say that immediately be- 
fore the war the speculative building 
of apartments which were mortgaged, 
sold and traded by the builders at ex- 
cessive prices brought about a situa- 
tion over large areas where the real 
value was less than the mortgages 
and where a few foreclosures would 
have brought about a situation where 
the savings banks and others holding 
these mortgages. would have owned 
most of this property and been unable 
to dispose of it except at a loss. 

“Speculation now practically has 
ceased and those landlords who paid 
prohibitive top prices are due either 
to lose their property outright. or 
make up the difference between the 
market and paper values by charging 
extortionate rents ‘on @ empty 
grounds that the hazards of the busi- 
ness demand it. But the renter must 
not be made to pay for the landlord’s 
own poor business judgment and 
speculation ventures. It must be 
clearly seen that rent advances today 
are very largely a part of the man- 
ager's retrenchment program and his 
cry of high coal costs, increased ope- 
rating expenses, etc., are the mere 
habiliments of a bad economic situa- 
tion incurred by the property owner 
and for which he alone is respon- 
sible.” 


CANADA'S RATE CUT APPEALED 
VICTORIA, B. C., Aug. 10 (Special 
British Col 


against the meagerness of tl | 
tion in freight rates granted by the 
Dominion of Railway Commis- 
sions recently. The reduction ordered 
by the Railway Commission was 60 per 
cent of the excess rates which British 
Columbia has paying above the 
Canadian 


been 
Chicago. Henry Mason of Columbus, O., I rates prevailing on the 


and A. R. Baxter of Trenton, N. J. 
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MUST END, SAYS PRESIDENT; 
ASKS FEDERAL COAL AGENCY 


(Continued from Page 1) 


which confronts the country. The sit- 
uation growing out of the prevailing 
railway and coal mining strikes is 80 
serious, so menacing to the Nation's 
welfare, that I should be remiss if I 
failed frankly to lay the matter before 
you and at the same time acquaint you 
and the whole people with such efforts 
as the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment has made by the voluntary exer- 
cise of its good offices to effect a settile- 
ment. 

The suspension of the coal industry 
dates back to last April 1, when the 
working agreement between mine op- 
erators and the United Mine Workers 
came to an end. Anticipating that ex- 
piration of contract, which was negoti- 
ated with the Government's sanction 
in 1920, the present Administration 
sought, as early as last October, con- 
ferences between the operators and 
miners in order to facilitate either @ 
new or extended agreement in order to 
avoid any suspension of production 
when April 1 arrived. 

At that time the mine workers de- 
clined to confer, though the operators 
were agreeable, the mine workers ex- 
cusing their declination on the ground 
that the union officials could have no 
authority to negotiate until after their 
annual convention. 

A short time prior to the expiration 
of the working agreement, the mine 
workers invited a conference with the 
operators in the Central Competitive 
field, covering the states of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and 
in spite of the union declination of the 
Government's informal suggestion for 
the conference. five months before, the 
Government, informally but sincerely, 
commended the conference, but it was 
declined by the operators and the coal 
mining controversy ended in the strike 
of April 1. It was instantly made na- 
tion-wide, so far as the organized mine 
workers could control and including 
many districts in the bituminous fleld 
where there was neither grievance nor 
dispute, and effected a complete tie-up 
of the production in the anthracite field. 


Government Makes Move 

It is to be noted that when the sus- 
pension began, large stocks of coal were 
on hand, mined at wages higher than 
those paid during the war, there was 
only the buying impelled by necessity, 
and there was a belief that coal must 
yield to the post-war readjustment. 
When the stocks on hand began to 
reach such diminution as to menace in- 
dustry and hinder transportation, ap- 
proximately June 1, overtures were 
initiated by the Government in the 
hope of expediting settlement. None of 
these availed. Individual and district 
tenders of settlement on the part of 
operators—in some instances appeals 
for settlement—were wholly unavailing. 
The dominant groups among the opera- 
tors were insistent on having district 
agreements; the dominaht mine work- 
ers were demanding a nation-wide set- 
tlement. 

The Government being without au- 
thority to enforce a strike settlement 
in the coal industry, could only volun- 
teer its good offices in finding a way 
of adjustment. 
ence of the coal operators’ associations 
and the ‘general and district officials 
of the United Mine Workers was called 
% meet in Washington on July 1. 
designation of representation was left 
0 the officials of the various organiza- 
tions and there was nation-wide repre- 
sentation, except from the non-union 
fields of the country. Before the joint 
meeting I expressed the deep concern of 
the country and invited them to meet at 

conference table and end the disputes 
hetween them. The conference did not 
develop even a hope. The operators 
were asking for their district or terri- 
torial conference; the workers de- 
manded national settlement on old 
bases. 

Second Proposal Made 

Appraising correctly the hopelessness 
of the situation I again invited both 
operators and workers to meet with 
me, and tendered a means of settlement 
so justly inspired that it was difficult 
to see how anyone believing in indus- 
trial peace and justice to all . 
could decline it. In substance, it calle 
on the operators to open their mines, 
on the mine workers to resume work 
at the same pay and under the same 
working conditions as prevailed at the 
time the strike began. In turn, the 
Government was to create at once a 
coal commission, or two of them, if 
preferred by all parties to the dispute, 
so that one could deal with the bitumi- 
nous situation, the other with the prob- 
lems in the anthracite field. 

Among the commissioners were to be 
representatives of the operators, repre- 
sentatives of the mine workers, and 
outstanding, disinterested, and able 


representatives of the American pub- 


lic. The commission was to be in- 
structed to direct its first inquiry to the 
rate of wage to be paid for the period 
ending next April 1 and then to enter 
upon a fact-finding inquiry into every 
phase of the industry and point the way 
to avoid future suspensions in produc- 
tion. The disputants all indorsed the 
suggestion of a fact-finding commis- 
sion. The anthracite operators promptly 
accepted the entire proposal. The mine 
workers refused to resume work under 
the arbitration plan. The majority of 
the bituminous operators filed an ac- 
ceptance, but a considerable minority 
declined the proposal. 

Under these circumstances, having no 
authority to demand compliance, the 
Government had no other course than 
to invite a resumption of production 
under the rights of all parties to the 
controversy, with assurance of Govern- 
ment protection of each and every one 
in his lawful pursuits. This fact was 
communicated to the governors of all 
coal-producing states, and with two ex- 
ceptions assurances of maintained law 
and order were promptly given. 

In some instances concrete proof of 
effective readiness to protect all men, 
strikers and non- striking workmen 
alike, was promptly given. But little 
or no new production followed. 

The simple but significant truth was 
revealed that, except for such coal as 
comes from the districts worked by 
non-organized miners, the country is at 
the mercy of the United Mine Workers. 

Governors in various states reported 
that their operators and miners had no 
dispute and were eager to resume pro- 
duction. District leaders informed me 
that their workmen were anxious to 
return to their jobs but that they were 
not permitted to do so. Hundreds of 
wives of workmen have addressed the 
White House, beseeching a settlement, 
alleging that they knew no grievance, 
and there is an unending story of ap- 
peals for relief where necessity or suf- 
fering were impelling, where a mere 
expression of need ought to find ready 
compliance. 

At every stage the Government has 
been a just neutral regarding wage 
scales and working contracts. There 
are fundamental evils in our present 
system of producing and distribution 
which make the wage problem difficult. 
In the tituminous coal fields are vastly 
more mines than are requisite to the 
country’s needs, and there are 200,000 
more mine workers than are needed to 
produce in continuous employment the 


Accordingly, a confer- | 


The 


country’s normal requirements. By 
continuous employment I mean approx- 
imately 280 working days in the year. 
In many instances last year men were 
employed less than 150 days, in some 
cases much fewer than that. 
High Wages Necessary 
In the overmanned sections men 
divide the working time, and high 
wages are necessary to meet the cost 
of the Barest living. Interrupted trans- 
portation, sorely broken employment, 
the failure to develop storage against 
enlarged demands and inadequate 
carrying—all these present problems 
bearing on righteous wage adjustment 
and demand constructive solution. 


Because of these things, because of 
the impressions of many cases of un- 
justifiable profits in the industry, and 
because public interest demands inves- 
tigation, and demands the finding of 
facts be given to the public, I am ask- 
ing at your hands the authority to 
create a commission to make a search- 
ing investigation into the whole coal 
industry, with provisions for its lawful 
activities and the bestowal of authority 
to reveal every phase of coal produc- 
tion, sale, and distribution. I am speak- 
ing now on behalf of mine workers, 
mine operators, and the American pub- 
lic. It will bring about protection to all 
and point the way to continuity of pro- 
duction and the better economic func- 
tioning of the industry in the future. 

The necessity for such a searching 
national investigation with construc- 
tive recommendation is imperative. At 
the moment the coal skies are clearing, 
but unless we find a cure for the 
economic ills which affect the industry 
and therein find a basis for righteous 
relationship, we shall be faced with a 
like menacing situation on next April 
1 on the expiration of the wage con- 
tracts which are now being made. 

The need for such investigation and 
independent consideration is revealed by 
both operators and mine workers in 
the provision in the Cleveland agree- 
ment so recently made. 


Government Will Co-operate 


The Government gladly will co-op- 
erate with the industry in this program 
so far as it is the public interest so to 
do, but I have an unalterable conviction 
that no lasting satisfaction or worth- 
while results will ensue unless we may 
have a Government commission, inde- 
pendent of the industry, clothed with 
authority by the Congress to search 
deeply, so that it may advise as to fair 


recommend the enactment of laws to 
protect the public in the future. 

The almost total exhaustion of stocks 
of coal, the crippled condition of the 
railways, the distressed situation that 
has arisen and might grow worse in 
our great cities due to the shortage of 
anthracite, the suffering which might 
arise in hte northwest through failure 
to meet winter needs by lake trans- 
portation, all these added to the possi- 
bility of outrageous price demands, in 
spite of the most zealous voluntary 
efforts of the Government to restrain 
them, make it necessary to ask you 
to consider at once some form of tem- 
porary control of distribution and 
| prices. 
| The Administration earnestly has 
‘pought to restrain profiteering and to 
secure the rightful distribution of such 
coal as has been uvailable in this emer- 
gency. There were no legal powers for 
price control. 

There has been cordial co-operation 
in many fields, a fine revelation of busi- 
ness conscience stonger than the temp- 
tation to profit by a people’s misfor- 
tune. There have been instances of 
flat refusal. I rejoice to make grateful 
acknowledgment to those who preferred 
to contribute to national wefare rather 
than profit by a nation’s distress. 

Coal Agency Added 

If it may have your approval, I 
recommend immediate provision for a 
temporary national coal agency, with 
needed capital, to purchase, sell and 
distribute coal which is carried in inter- 
state shipment. I do not mean that 
all interstate coal shall be handled by 
such a federal organization; perhaps 
none will be necessary; but it will re- 
store its capital to the public treasury 
and will be the instrumentality of 
guarding the public interest where 
private conscience is insensible to a 
public need. 

This proposal does not relate to any 
possible employment in intrastate ship- 
ments. Price restraint and equitable 
distribution in intrastate shipments is 
a responsibility of the state’s own gov- 
ernment. In such voluntary activities 
as have been carried on thus far the 
Federal Government has endeavored to 
re-establish the authority and respon- 
sibility in the states which was under- 
mined in the necessary centralization 
of authority during the World War. 


Readjustments Were Resisted 


The public menace in the coal situa- 
tion was made more acute and more 
serious at the beginning of July by the 
strike of the federated shops crafts in 
the railroad service—a strike against a 
wage decision made by the Railroad 
Labor Board, directly affecting approxi- 
mately 400,000 men. The justice of the 
decision is not for discussion here. The 
decision has been lost sight of in sub- 
sequent developments. In any event, 
it always was possible to appeal for re- 
hearing and the submission of new 
evidence, and it is always a safe as- 
sumption that a Government agency of 
adjustment deciding unjustly will be 
quick to make right any wrong. 


The Railroad Labor Board was 
created by Congress for the express 
purpose of hearing and deciding dis- 
putes between the carriers and their em- 
ployees, so that no controversy need 
lead to an interruption in interstate 
transportation. 

It was inevitable that many wage 
disputes should arise, wages had 
mounted upward, necessarily and 
justly, during the war upheaval, like- 
wise the cost of transportation, so that 
the higher wages might be paid. It 
was inevtiable that some readjustments 
should follow. Naturally these read- 
justments were resisted. The Govern- 
ment neither advocated nor opposed. 
It only held that the Labor Board was 
the lawful agency of the Government to 
hear and decide disputes and its author- 
ity must be sustained, as the law con- 
templates. This must be so, whether 
the carriers or the employees ignore its 
decisions. 


Carriers Ignore Decisions 


Unhappily a number of decisions of 
this board had been ignored by the 
carriers. In only one instance, how- 
ever, had a decision, challenged by a 
carrier, been brought to the attention 
of the Department of Justice, and this 
decision promptly was carried to the 
courts and has recently been sustained 
in the Federal Gourt of Appeals. The 
public or the executive had no knowl- 


cases, because they did not hinder 
transportation. : 

When these failures of many of the 
carriers to abide by decisions of the 
board were brought to my attention, I 
could more fairly appraise the feelings 
of the strikers, though they had a 
remedy without seeking to paralyze in- 
terstate commerce. 


The law creating the Railroad Lahor 
Board is inadequate, Contrary to 


popular impression, it has little 
enforce . 


in attempted 

some progress. 

cials of the striking employees and the 
‘Chairman of the Association of Railway 
Executives, in writing, on the same day, 
a tentative proposal for settlement. 

Knowing that some of the carriers 
had offended by ignoring the decisions 
of the board and the employees had 
struck when they had a remedy with- 
out the strike, I felt it was best to 
start all over again, resume work, all 
to agree to abide faithfully by the 
board's. decisions, make it a real trib- 
unal of peace in transportation, and 
everybody serve the public. 

The barrier to be surmounted was 
the question of seniority. By the work- 
men these rights are held to be sacred, 
and unsurrendered by a strike. By the 
carriers the preservation of seniority is 
the weapon of discipline on the one 
hand and the reward of faithful em- 
ployees on the other. 


Seniority Refused 


It has been an almost invariable rule 
that when strikes have been lost 
seniority and its advantages have been 
surrendered; when strikes have been 
settled seniority hag been restored. 

In the tentative proposal which I 
sponsored it was provided that every- 
body should go to work, with seniority 
rights unimpaired, that there should be 
no discrimination by either workmen or 
carriers against workmen who did or 
who did not strike. 

I realized that the proposal must 
carry. a disappointment to empoyees 
who had inherited promotion by staying 
loyally on the job, and to such new men 
as had sought jobs looking to perma- 
nent. employment, but I wanted the 
fresh start and maintained transporta- 
tion service, and I appraised the dis- 
appointment of the few to be less im- 
portant than the impending misfortune 
to the Nation. 

It was not what I would ask ordi- 


wages and as to conditions of labor and 


edge of the ignored decisions in other 


narily to be considered or conceded, but 
at that moment of deep anxiety, with 
the coal shortage gravely menacing, I 
Was thinking of the pressing demands 


| 


| 


ways. 

transcendent importance was the ac- 
ceptance of the proposal to respect the 
Labor Board's decisions on the ques- 
tions which formed the issue at she 
time of the strike. The public compen- 
sation would be complete in guarding 
by law against recurrence. 


Carriers Reject Proposal 


The proposal was rejected by the car- 
riers. Though the rejection did not end 
all negotiation, it left the Government 
only one course—to call the striking 
workmen to return to work, to call the 
carriers to assign them to work, and 
leave the dispute about seniority to the 
Labor Board for decision. When nego- 
‘tiation or mediation fails this is the 
course contemplated by the law, and 
the Government can have no chart for 
its course except the law. 

To this call a majority of the carriers 
responded favorably, proposing to re- 
employ all strikers except those guilty 
of violence against workmen or prop- 
erty, to restore the striking workmen 
to their old positions where vacant, or 
to like positions where vacancies are 
filled; questions of seniority which can 
not be settled between the employer and 
employees to go to the Labor Board for 
decision. The minority of the carriers 
proposed to assign jobs to workmen on 
strike only where the ‘positions were 
vacant. Neither proposal has been ac- 
cepted. 

Thus the narrative brings us to the 
present moment, but it has not included 
the developments which have height- 
ened the Government's concern. Sym- 
pathetic strikes have developed here 
and there, seriously impairing inter- 
state commerce. Deserted transconti- 
nental trains in the desert regions of 
the southwest have revealed the cruelty 
and contempt for law on the part of 
some railway employees, who have con- 
ispired to paralyze transportation, and 
| lawlessness and violence in a hundred 
places have revealed the failure of the 
striking unions to hold their forces to 
law observance. 


State of Lawlessness 


Men who refused to strike and who 
have braved insult and assault and 
risked their lives to serve a public 
need have been cruelly attacked and 
wounded or killed. Men seeking work 
and guards attempting to protect lives 
and property, even officers of the Fed- 
eral Government, have been assaulted, 
humiliated and hindered in their duties. 

Strikers have armed themselves and 
gathered in mobs about railroad shops 
to offer armed violence to any man at- 
tempting to go to work. There is a 
state of lawlessness shocking to every 
conception of American law and order 
and violating the cherished guaranties 
of American freedom, At no time has 
the Federal Government been unready 
or unwilling to give its support to main- 
tain law and order and restrain vio- 
lence, but in no case has state authority 
confessed its inability to cope with the 
sitaution and asked for federal assist- 
ance. 

Under these conditions of hindrance 
and intimidation there has been such a 
lack of care of motive power that the 
deterioration of locomotives and the 
non-compliance with the safety re- 
quirements of the law are threatening 
the breakdown of transportation. This 
very serious menace is magnified by 
the millions of losses to fruit growers 
and other producers of perishable food- 
stuffs, and comparable losses to farm- 
ers who depend on transportation to 
market their grains at harvest time. 
Sven worse, it is hindering the trans- 
port of available coal when industry is 
on the verge of paralysis because of 
coal shortage, and life and health are 
menaced by coal famine in the great 
centers of population. 

Surely the threatening conditions 
must impress the Congress and the 
country that no body of men, whether 
limited in numbers and responsible for 
railway management or powerful in 
numbers and the necessary forces in 
railroad operation; shall be permitted 
to choose a course which imperils pub- 
lic welfare. Neither organizations of 
employers nor workingmen’s unions 
may escape responsibility. When re- 
lated to a public service the mere fact 
of organization magnifies that respon- 
2828 — public n 

at of either grou cap or organ - 
ized labor. 


Manicipalities Indifferent 

Another development is so significant 
that the hardships of the moment may 
well be endured to rivet popular atten- 
tion to necessary settlement. It is fun- 
damental to all freedom that all men 
have unquestioned rights to lawful pur- 
suits to work and to live and ‘choose 
their own lawful ways to happiness. 


In these strikes these rights have been 
denied by assault and violence, by 


* 


No hasty action 
would contribute to the solution of the 
present critical siutation. There is ex- 


isting law by which to settle the pre- 
are statutes 


alik 

The legal safeguarding against like 
menaces in the future must be worked 
out when no passion sways, when no 
prejudice influences, when the whole 
problem may be appraised, and the pub- 
lic welfare may be asserted against any 
and ever interest which assumes au- 
— * beyond that of the Government 
itself. 1 

Would Protect Aliens 

| One specific thing I must ask at your 
hands at the earliest possible moment. 
There is pending a bill to provide for 


the better protection of aliens and for 
the enforcement of their treaty rights. 
It is a measure, in short, to create a 
jurisdiction for the federal courts 
through which the national Govern- 
ment will have appropriate powers to 
protect aliens in the rights secured to 
them under treaties and to deal with 
crimes which affect our foreign rela- 
tions. 

The matter has been before Congress 


on many~previous occasions. President 
‘Tyler, in his first annual message, ad- 
vised Congress that inasmuch as “the 
Government is charged with the main- 
tenance of peace and the preservation 
of amicable relations with the nations 
of the earth, it ought to possess without 
question all the reasonable and proper 
‘means of maintaining the one and pre- 
serving the other.” 

President Harrison asked. for the 
same bestowal of jurisdiction, having 
encountered deep embarrassment which 
grew out of the lynching of 11 aliens in 
New Orleans in 1891. President Mc- 
Kinley, dealing with a like problem in 
1899, asked the conferring upon federal 
courts jurisdiction in that class of inter- 
national cases where the ultimate re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government 
may be involved. President Roosevelt 
uttered a like request to Congress in 
1906, and President Taft pointed out the 
defect in the present federal jurisdiction 
— — he made his inaugural address in 
1909. 

He declared that It puts our Gov- 
ernment in a pusillanimous position to 
make definite engagement to protect 
aliens and then to excuse the failure to 
perform these engagements by an ex- 
planation that the duty to keep them 
is in states or cities not within our con- 
trol. If we would promise, we must 
put ourselves in a position to perform 
our promise. We can not permit the 
possible failure of justice, due to local 
prejudice in any state or municipal gov- 
ernment, to expose us to the risk of 
war which might be avoided if federal 
jurisdiction were asserted by suitable 
legislation by Congress.“ 


Government Unable to Act 
My renewal of this oft-made recom- 
mendation is impelled by a pitiable 
sense of federal impotence to deal with 
the shocking crime at Herrin, III., which 


so. recently shamed and horrified the 
country. In that butchery of human 
beings, wrought in madness, it is al- 
leged that two aliens were murdered. 
This act adds to the outraged sense o 
American justice the humiliation which 
lies in the federal government’s con- 
fessed lack of authority. to punish that 
unutterable crime. 

Had it happened in any other land 
than our own, and the wrath of right- 
eous justice were not effectively ex- 
pressed, we should have pitied the civi- 
lization that would tolerate and sorrow 
for the government unwilling or unable 
to mete out just punishment. 

I have felt the deep current of pop- 
ular resentment that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has not sought to effate this 
blot from our national shield, that the 
Federal Government has been tolerant 
of the mockery of local inquiry and the 
failure of justice in Illinois. 

It is the regrettable truth that the 
Federal Government cannot act under 
the law. But the bestowal of the juris- 
diction necessary to enable federal 
courts to act appropriately will open 
the way to punish barbarity and butch- 
ery at Herrin or elsewhere, no matter 
in whose name or for what purpost the 
insufferable outrage is committed. 

It deplorable that there are or can 
be American communities where even 
there are citizens, not to speak of public 
officials, who believe mob warfare_is 
admissible to cure any situation. It is 
terrorizing to know that such madness 
may be directed against men merely 
for choosing to accept lawful employ- 
ment. I wish the Federal Government 
to be able to put an end to such crimes 
against civilization and punish those 
who sanction them. 


Warfare on Unions 
In the weeks of patient conference 
and attempts at settlement I have come 
to appraise another element in the en- 
grossing industrial dispute of which it 


is only fair to take cognizance, It is 
in some degree responsible for the 
strikes and has hindered attempts at 
adjustment. I refer to the warfare on 
the unions of labor. 

The Government has no sympathy or 
approval for this element ef discord in 
the ranks of industry. Any legislation 
in the future must be as free from this 
element of trouble making as it is from 
labor extremists who strive for class 
domination. We recognize these or- 
ganizations in the law, and we must ac- 
credit them with incalculable contribu- 
tion to Labor’s uplift. 

It is of public interest to preserve 
them and profit by the good that is in 
them, but we must check the abuses 
and the excesses which conflict with 
public interest, precisely as we have 
been progressively leg'slating to pre- 
vent capitalistic, corporate, or manage- 
rial domination, which is contrary to 
public welfare. 

We also recognize the right of em- 
ployers and employees alike, within the 
law, to establish their methods of con- 
ducting business, to choose their em- 
ployment and to determine their rela- 
tions with each other. 

We must reassert the doctrine that in 

this republic the first obligation and the 
first allegiance of every citizen, high or 
low, is to his Government, and to hold 
that government to be the just and un- 
challenged sponsor for public welfare, and 
the liberty, security and rights of all its 
citizens. 
No matter what clouds may gather, no 
matter what storms may ensue, no mat- 
ter what hardships may attend or what 
macrifice may be necessary, government 
by law must and will be sustained. 

Wherefore I am resolved to use all the 
power of the ‘Government to maintain 
transportation, and sustain the right of 
men to work, 


were declared by the Indiana Senator 


| Strikes No Excuse for Draft, 


} Secretary of War, by Colonel J. A. 


Boston. 


WASI. 


Associated President Harding 


Brotherhood chiefs and representa- 
tives of the railroad executives in 
New York had disclosed both sides 
“hopeful of a settlement of the rail 


strike at today’s meeting. 
Discussions of the seniority issue 


to be based on a plan which roughly 
would provide: 

First—That the men who did not go 
on strike go to the head of the list in 
seniority. 

Second—That the employees who 
walked out on July 1 or later be ac- 
corded seniority status second tothe 
men who remained at work. 

Third—That the new men taken on 
during the strike be given a seniority 
ranking below the other two groups 
and be retained in employment by the 
railroads wherever possible. 

Senator Watson had another long 
distance telephone conversation with 
T. DeWitt, Cuyler after the brother- 
hoods and executives committee went 
into conference and was informed by 
Mr. Cuyler, he said, that the prospects 
for settlement were not so bright as 
they had appeared prior to the confer- 
ence. 

The chairman of the executives was 
understood to have informed the Sen- 
ator that the brotherhood chiefs re- 
turning to the conference after night 
discussions with leadars of the strik- 
ing shopmen were showing less of an 
inclination to accept the compromise 
proposal on seniority. 

Mr. Cuyler was understood to have 


conference adjourned its sessions last 
night the conferees were on the 
“verge” of an agreement. 

Further inquiry as to the compro- 
mise developed that it contained the 
proposition’ that the question of 
seniority status as between the strik- 
ers and the men taken on to fill their 
places be left to the adjudication of 
the Railroad Labor Board or to tri- 
bunals set up between the unions and 
the individual roads. As first outlined,” 
namely, that the strikers be given a 
place on the railroads’ seniority list 
just below the men who stayed on the 
job and above. The proposal is sim- 
ilar to that advanced in some quar- 
ters prior to official announcement as 
President Harding’s first settlement 
plan. The official announcement of 
that plan, however, revealed that the 
President had suggestd that the strik- 
ers be taken back with their seniority 
rights unimpaired. 


Is Ruling of Army Authority 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 18—Decisions 
were submitted to John W. Weeks, 


Hull, Acting Judge Advocate-General 
of the army, holding that the present 


strike situation does not constitute an 
emergency which would authorize the 
recruiting of the army to war strength 


for drafting of men by the Governnient 
in time of peace. | 

Secretary Weeks in announcing the 
two decisions said that he asked for 
opinions on the two points not be- 
cause the Government had in mind 
any such action but to clear up uncer- 
tainty in the minds of the officials and 
to put the public mind at rest as to the 
powers of the Government. 


BOSTON TO HAVE 
NEW SHIP SERVICE 


Fortnightly freight service between 
Boston and Gulf of Mexico ports is 
expected to be established soon it was 
announced today following the first 
meeting of the new Rail and Water- 
way Commission, recently appointed 
by the Boston Maritime Association, at 
the Exchange Club, Boston. That this 
will prove of vital importance in de- 
veloping New England industries is, 
attested by Boston business men who 
have long contended for a direct Gulf 
line to relieve the present commer- 
cial dependence of the New England 
ports on New York and to effect a 
greater flow of raw materials and ex- 
port commodities to the Port of 


The commission having the work 
in charge is headed by Joseph W. 
Powell of Boston, formerly president 
of the United States Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, and it will co-operate 
with committees appointed by the gov- 
ernors of the New England maritime 
states to co-ordinate the reorganiza- 
tion of railroads with water transpor- 
tation. 


MILL MEN EXPECT 
MANY. TO RETURN 
LAWRENCE, Mass., Aug. 18 (Spe- 


refused the Pacific Mills offer, that 


the men return at once on a 20 per 
cent cut in wages until Oct. 1, when 
the old wages will be restored retro- 
active to Sept. 5, unorganized workers. 
who are in the majority, are expected 
to accept the offer and the mill men 
believe that enough operatives wil! 
return to work on Monday to warrant 
opening. 

The United Textile Workers, in a 
statement issued, ask for an immediate 
restoration of the wage scale which 
existed previous to the beginning of 
the strike on March 27 as the only 
terms which they will accept. 


said the offer was an insult to the 
thousands of workers who have been 


TON, Aug. 18 (By The}; 


was told today by James E. Watson. 
Senator from Indiana, one of the ad- 
visers in the rail strike, that long- 
— distance telephone conversations with 


told Senator Watson that when the pi 


and that there existed no authority) 


cial)—Although organized’ labor has | 
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pany, controlled by the 
pany, held at Ashton, no vote on 
qu 


estion was takep. 
STATE TO MAKE 
HERRIN INQUIRY 


~ CHICAGO, Aug. 18 (Special) —E. J. 
Brundage, Attorney-General of iIlli- 
nois, will go personally to Williamson 
County to assist the State’s attorney 
in the grand jury investigation of the 
Herrin mine massacre, he fold a rep- 
resentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor. Announcement was made at 


the same time at Marion, the county 
seat, that a grand jury to investigate 
the slaying of strike breakers at the 


move toward b the guilty to 
punishment or showed by their atti- 
tude that little would have resulted © 
from an investigation under their aus- 
The nd jury inquiry now sched- mem i tae pum 
uled hab been virtually arranged by ment are grt Ainge 
the State. The announcement from eompan om 
Marion says that the selection of | 
jurors has been taken out of the hands 
of the sheriff, Melvin Thaxton, and 
given to special. deputies. | , 

In the ordinary course of events, the 
investigation would have been made 
by the regular grand jury, imparielled 
some time ago, This was drawn under 
the direction of Mr. Thaxton, but when 
examination was made of its members, 
it was found that 18 of the 21 men 
were union miners. An unbiased in- 
quiry was deemed impossible and this 
grand jury was left to handle routine 
matters. ‘ 

Neither union men nor coal opera- 
tors’ representatives are to sit on the 
new grand jury, according to the plans} 
of Delos M. Duty, state’s attorney. | +. 

Mr. Brundage has kept in close), 
touch with developments in Wi — 
son County, going there himself some 
time ago to appraise the situation and 
get the investigation started. He 
posted a reward of/$1000 for informa- 
tion leading to the arrest and convic- 
tion of participants. 


AUSTRALIA REDUCES 
TAXES AS A RESULT | 
OF ARMS CONFERENCE | is 


“ole aie! 
5 G. H. mp br 
tia, went age 


ment Conference, will make possible 
a considerable reduction in 
is shown by the new A . 
Budget, just published. The income 
tax is reduced by 10 per cent and the 
exemption increased to £200; 
surcharge tax on land is reduced and 
the entertainment tax abolished where || 
the price of admission is less tha 
a shilling. | 
The duty on galvanized iron and 
similar goods, and also on tractors, is 
lowered, and a bounty provided for 
local manufacture of these commodi- 
ties. A subsidy of £150,000 on export 
beef is also provided. | 
Of the £3,000,000 reduction in tax- 
ation, two-thirds is made possible by |} 
the cut in the costs of the national 


defense. 


STATE MAKES OFFER 
OF REWARD OF $1000 


Gov. Channing H. Cox of Massa- 
chusetts has issued a 
announcing that a reward of $1000 will 
be paid by the State for evidence lead- 
ing to the conviction of persons guilty 
of violence toward railroad employees 
or of the destruction of railroad 
property. The offer is based upon a 
report submitted by Alfred F. Foote, 
Commissioner of Public Safety; which 
lists many acts of violence since the 


strike 5 

More 500 Boston strikers, fol- 
lowing a meeting at headquarters, 
participated in a hostile demonstra- 
tion against the men at work in the 
New Haven Railroad yards near Dover 
Street late Thursday. A dispute fol- 
lowed between two of the strikers and 
a car cleaner, with the result that the 
two strikers were taken into custody, 
one of whom was Robert Henderson, 
secretary of the New Haven Shop 
Crafts Union. 
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To The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription for 


City and „ . * 


CLERGY ARE ASKED | 
TO DENOUNCE KLAN! 


American Unity 1 to En- 
list Aid of Churchmen to Com- 
bat Its Secret Activities 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

CHICACO, Aug. 18—The banner 
raised here against the Ku Klux Klan 
is being carried to other states, while 
invitations have been sent to Prot- 
estant ministers and Jewish rabbis in 
Chicago to rally around its standard 
and open their churches. The Roman 
Catholic clergy are being reached 
through the archbishop. 

The Indiana state committee of the 
American Unity League, the anti-Klan 
organization, was formed in Indian- 
apolis Wednesday night. Prior to 
that, Iowans organized a state com- 
mittee at Des Moines. It is the 
league’s intention to organize, foster 
or co-operate with existing anti-Klan 
societies in the 25 or 26 states where 
it reports the Klan active. 

Next Wednesday night the found- 
ers’ committee of the league will hold 
its first big meeting. A prominent 
Jewish rabbi will be invited to speak 
as representing the Jews, an equally 
prominent Protestant clergyman will 
be asked to represent the Protestants, 
while Patrick H. O'Donnell, a Roman 

- Catholic, will represent the Roman 

Cathbolies. Mr. O'Donnell will preside 
at the banquet, being chairman of the 
founders’ committee and spokesman 
of the anti-Klan movement. 


Klan Activities to be Disclosed 

Letters are being sent out from the 

office of G. K. Rutledge, secretary of 

the league, inviting prominent resi- 
* dents of Chicago to be the guests of 
the founders’ committee at this ban- 
guet. “The activities of the Ku Klux 
Klan will be disclosed by competent 
»- @uthorities,” says the invitation, and 
. . the necessity for counteracting these 
'- activities will be discussed.” 


| 
| 


The league plans to publish a 
weekly newspaper, it is announced by 
Mr. Rutledge. This is to be called 
| Tolerance.” It is to be sent free 
tio every member of every state legis- 
-  Jature and to all members of Con- 
'~ gress, he said. Constructive views 
' and activities of Protestant, Jew and 
~ Rom Catholic, he said, would be 
det forth, thus interpreting each to 
~~ the other. ) 

be Ku Klux Klan is seeking to 
‘turn Christianity to its use for polit- 
- feal-purposes, and in so doing is over- 
‘tarning the fundamental American 


ve 
if 

~ 
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rinciple of separation of church and 
| state,” Mr. O'Donnell said here to- 
fay. He added: 
Bee. Kian is trying to put its men 
vislative offices and on police 
go that it can control both 
wemaking and the law-enforcing 
Phat it has gone out for offices 
riy demonstrated in the recent 
iy elections in Texas and else- 
We ere, while we know that the Klan 
u endeavo: to enlist the police in 
deer community where it is strong. 


dis control of legislatures means 
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FRENCH COURTS. 
APPLY THE LAW 


American Judiciary Interprets, 
Said Parisian Advocate 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., Aug. 12 
(Special Correspondence) — Henri 
Aubepin, distinguished advocate of 
Paris, delivered the message of the 
French legal fraternity to the bench 


and bar of America at one of the ses- 
sions of the convention of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, just closed here, 
speaking in part as follows: 

It would seem that in America the 
judicial has gained the supremacy over 
the other two branches of the Govern- 
mnt, while in France it is the legisla- 
tive that has become supreme. Your 
courts determine the constitutionality 
of the laws; ours only apply them. 


were manifestly contrary to our funda- 
mental law, and even to the charter of 
our country—the Declaration of the 


se 

5 ’ of law-making. There is 
in the situation that the Klan 
geck the passage of laws subversive 
re igious toleration and contrary to 
the freedom of the individual. 
league will carry the fight into 
country, seeking to enroll 
membership of permanent citi- 
>) @ens. wherever the Klan is strong or 
may possibly become so, according to 
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“fo Prove That Contention False 
= “AR great measure of the Klan's 
/@trength,” he said, “Nas been built up 
threugh misrepresentation that the best 
yeopie of the community belonged to 
; AS membership in the Klan is secret, 
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there deen no refutation of such 
» @tatements. The American Unity 
Peau plans to offset this argument 
= with the convincing proof that the best 
> people in the community do not belong 
dio the Klan, by enrolling them in this 
organ , which stands for Ameri- 
rn and in direct opposi- 
Dion to the Klan. There will be no dues. 
une league’s financial support will be 
entire voluntary.” 
= | The American Unity League, is the 
~~ “guecessor to the National Unity Coun- 
ben, which was formed in Chicago a 
is or so ago, when the Klan was at- 
a: ng wide. attention. Edward F. 
= Munne, former Governor of Illinois, a 
ae n Catholic, took the lead in the 
Council, but when it appeared that Con- 
a investigated the Klan concluded 
se public inquiry, would be sufficient, 
Mr. Rutledge explained. Recent politi- 


Dal developments, however, caused the 


Tevival of the anti-Klan movement. 


| CHECK OF NEAR-BEER 
-" PLACES IS INDORSED 


| MANCHESTER, N. H., Aug. 18 (Spe- 
Fla) — The stand taken by Chief of 
Police Healy toward the abolishment 
er bars in this city, is in- 
eve by J. H. Robbins, superintend- 
ent of the Anti-Saloon League of. this 
State. The chief declared that these 
;. @aloons offer the greatest opportuni- 
ies in the city for evasion of the pro- 
| ibition laws. Chief Healy's attitude 
is of the utmost importance to the 
BY at the present time, Superin- 
tendent Robbins declared, inasmuch 
d it places a check on the activities 
“a the light wine and beer supporters 


BUS LINE LICENSED 


A long struggle between motor bus 
' lines and the Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway Company has been ter- 
' Yninated so far as the City of Revere, 
Mass., is concerned with victory for the 
_-bus-men. At a special meeting of the 
- City Council the Hart Motor Bus Com- 
pany was granted a license to operate 
through the city until August 17, 1923. 
The company gave bonds of $200,000, 
and guaranteed a 15-minute schedule in 
summer and a 20-minute schedule in 
winter. 


TOWN HOLDS CELEBRATION 


FRANCESTOWN, N. H., Aug. 17 
(Special) — Hundreds of former resi- 
dents of this community were present 
. today at exercises marking the one 
hundred and fiftieth year of the town’s 
incorporation. A notable list of speak- 
ers, headed by Gov. Albert O. Brown, 
and presentation of a pageant enacted 
by members of the MacDowell colony at 
Peterborough were features of the day. 


BUILDING FIGURES HIGH 


Building and engineering contracts 
awarded in New England during the 
week ending Aug. 15 amounted to F. 

- 067,600, the highest for a corresponding 
period during the past 22 years, accord- 
ing to the F. W. Dodge Company of 
Boston. ‘Phe figure most nearly ap- 
proaching this was for such a period in 


fof our 


Many of our juris-consults would wish 
to do away with the possibility of such 
attacks, d seek to give the judges 
the right to adjudge the law. Quite 
naturally, they hope to introduce into 
our judicial system the right of the 
courts to pass on the constitutionality 
laws. Are they wrong or are 
they right? : 

Eight years ago, the right was out- 
rageously violated. Treaties were 
violated. International law was violated. 
And, while we clung to the soil of our 
country with the endurance and the 
tenacity which are the dominant quali- 
ties of France, the winds of ocean 
carried to you the echo of all the out- 
rages which the Right was then suffer- 
ing. Then, in the defense of the Right, 
you arose; and you who from the first 
hours of our trial had given us the 
help of your generous charity, brought 
us t support of your armed ferces. 
“Might is greater than Right,” said 
Bismarck, but you, my friends, put 
Might in the camp of Right, and that 
brought victory. 


POSTMASTERS WILL MEET 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 18—The Na- 
tional Association of Postmasters, com- 
prised of heads of first and second class 
offices, will hold its annual convention 
here Sept. 26, 27 and 28. 


Laws have been passed at times which 


Rights of Man and of the Citizen.’ 


Proposed Reconstructed Building for the Bank of England 


“SACRILEGIOUS” PROJECT ON FOOT 
TO REBUILD BANK OF ENGLAND 


Buildings Hopelessly Inadequate to Hold Enormous Staff 
Which Is Now Scattered in Various Parts of City 


Spectal from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, Aug. 4—Although in 
point of years it is a mere upstart, 
the Bank of England has a hold that 
is perhaps unique on the affections 
of the British nation. Even more 
than the Houses of Parliament, the 
dank stands in the nation’s eyes for 
solidity, for respectability, for im- 
perturbability. Its vaults—protected, 
if rumor is to be believed, by devices 
before which the imaginings of Jules 
Verne pale into insignificante — its 
vaults have become a legend. The 
red-robed and red-coated janitors 
transmogrify the legend into a tradi- 
tion and with the assistance of the 
mysterious smoke-blackened window- 
less walls, make of the whole an 
institution. 

As an institution the Bank of Eng- 
land, one would imagine, had become 
sacrosanct. Yet a sacrilegious project 
fs on foot to rebuild it. It is, at first 
blush, an altogether impossible idea. 
As well might one contemplate re- 
building Westminster Abbey or Buck- 
ingham Palace, or even the Houses of 
Parliament. Yet the bank buildings, 
built only a century ago, are hope- 
lessly inadequate to hold the enor- 
mous staff which it now needs and 
which is scattered about in Lombard 
Street, Lothbury and other parts of 
the city. Consequently rebuilding, 
whether sacrilegious or not, has be- 
come a necessity. 

The question of rebuilding therefore 
has been engaging the attention of the 


court of directors for some time, but 


though plans have been drawn up 
nothing is yet settled and the whole 
matter will of course have to be gone 
into very thoroughly before anything 
is done. The proposal which the 
court of directors hag before it at 


present is to build a new. bank build- 
ing within the outer shell of the old. 
This is not only for sentimental rea- 
sons. If the old, low outer walls 
were pulled down and a new high, 
many-storied building put up in their 
place, occupants of the houses on the 
ather side of the streets adjoining 
the bank would be entitled to huge 

mpensation for ancient lights, in ac- 
cordance with the old law which pro- 
hibits anyone from building in such a 
way as to shut out the light from his 
neighbor’s windows. The outer walls 
therefore will be left as they are, 
whatever happens. 

That, at least, is something ‘to be 
thankful for. Unfortunately, if the 
proposed plan is accepted there is lit- 
tle else that will remain the. same. 


that “St. Paul's in miniature,” where 
dividend warrants were cashed in the 
days when application for payment 
had to be made in person. At the 
Lothbury entrance, the beautiful Greek 
Amphorm and the great statues over 


disappeared. True, Taylor’s old Court 
Room, with its cream and gold ceiling, 
its magnificent fireplaces and its fig- 
ures like the most delicate Wedgwood 
china in the -panelling of the walls, 
is to be reconstructed in the new 


semble there for their daily lunch, or 
their famous weekly meeting they 
will no longer look out on the old 
garden court with ita stone-flagred 
paths and white and gray Weather- 
| beaten walls. 

There is to be an open courtyard, 
certainly, in the new building and it 
will contain many features of the ¥ 
garden court. But what will it b 
like with the light shut out by four 
towering great walls from the little 
tiny bronze fountain? 


AGREEMENT FOR 


CONTINUED USE 


OF CABLE AT MIAMI IN PROSPECT 


Spectal from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, Aug, 17—Action by 
Argentina in waiving monopolistic 
rights granted by that country is the 
only thing ntcessary to permit the 
opening of the Miami cable for Kuro- 
pean business, according to official in- 
formation supplied to The Christian 
Science Monitor at the State Depart- 
ment today. There ig no thought here 
of intentional or obstructive delay on 
the part of the Far Southern Republic, 
but the opinion prevails that the 
matter will be adjusted in due course 
of official business. : 

This Government has received no 
Official notice of any protest by Brazil 
against the Miami opening and has no 
knowledge of such action beyond that 
contained in newspaper accounts. 
While the Department is loathe to com- 
ment on such a basis of information, 
it is known that it is not believed’ 
there that there would be valid opposi- 
tion on the part of Brazil unless it 
might be based upon the theory that 
the letting in of the business between 
the United States and Europe. would 
have the effect of causing congestion 
to the injury of South American inter- 
ests,. Such objection would, however, 
be a mere matter of expediency and 
not of permdnent policy, as it could 
not be in view of the fact that Brazil 
has waived all objections to the re- 
moval of monopolistic rights. 

Certain Monopolies Procured 


The department official with whom 
The Christian Science Monitor corre- 
spondent talked was at pains to ex- 
plain the situation to prevent all fu- 
ture misunderstandings. Getting 
down to the fundamentals, he ex- 
plaiged that there are three cable 


operate in South Africa. These are: 


The Western Telegraph Company, a 


British corporation; the All-America 


4919. when the amount was $6,613,000. ) 


| 


companies operating and seeking to 


Action Waits Only Waiver by Argentina of Monopolistic 
Rights Granted by That Country to Private Concern 


Cable Company, and the Western 
Union. The All-America Company 
procured certain monopolies on the 
west coast of South America and the 
Western monopolies in such countries 
as Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay. 
When this situation was made evi- 
dent to the State Department, steps 
were taken immediately to have the 
monopolies canceled and the entire 
South American world opened to cable 
competition from all directions. It was 
while these negotiations weré in prog- 
ress that the cable station at Miami 
was sealed by the Secretary of State. 


Agreed to Waive Rights 

Ultimately, representatives of the 
three cable companies were brought 
together in the offices of the American 
State Department, and at this meeting 
an agreement was reached for the 
waiving by the companies of all 
monopolistic rights. But even with 
the consent of the companies obtained 
it still remained necessary to procure 
the approval of the various countries 
by which the monopolies had been 
granted. 

These negotiations have been in 


progress for several months, and all 


the South American governments 
affected have been brought into the 
agreement except Argentina. There 
has been no indication from Buenos 
Aires of opposition from that direction, 
and it is expected that further expres- 
sion will be received within the next 
few days. Thereupon, the Miami sta- 
tion would be opened automatically for 
business which might be received, 
unless, of course, there should be sub- 
stantial foundation for the report of 
an antagonistic attitude on the part 
of Brazil. 

In the meantime, with European 
cables costing $1.84 a word, there is 
persistent pressure for actfon in the 
matter of the Miami station. 


CREDIT BUREAUX 
, WILL CO-OPERATE. 


Move Is Expected to Lessen 
Abuses in Clothing Trade 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK, Aug. 18—An event of 
importance to the entire clothing 
trade of the United States has been 
consummated here by the directors of 
the National Association of Clothiers 
Credit Bureau, whereby the bureau has 
entered into a co-operative alliance 
with the National Association of 
Credit Men, whose membership ex- 
ceeds 31,000, and which operates 46 
credit interchange bureaux similar to 
the National Association of Clothiers 
Bureau. 

These 46 bureaux exchange ledger 
information covering their dealings 
with hundreds of thousands of retail 


customers throughout the country. 
Both of these credit organizations have 
operated for more than a quarter of a 
century on @ co-operative and non- 
profit basis. In announcement of this 
move. it wag said; 


“This drawing together of two impor- 
tant credit interchange institutions, is 
in line with the constantly increasing 
tendency of the credit fraternity to co- 
operate and to present a solid front in 
opposition to the evils of the credit 
business. These evils can be sucdess- 
fully combated only by uniting the ele- 
— of constructiveness and fair deal- 
ng. 

The clothing industry has suffered 
from the depredations of dishonest 
debtors, often encouraged by unscrup- 
ulous lawyers and irresponsible collec- 
tion agencies. These have not hesitated 
to manipulate estates for their own 
benefit and not in the interest of the 
creditors or even the debtor himself. In 
some cases, embarrassed debtors have 
been unwarrantably forced into bank- 
ruptcy and ruin. Through co-operzation 
on the part of creditors will give the 
honest retailer in difficulties an oppor- 
tunity to save his name and business. 
It also will prevent the dissipation of 


assets through excessive fees and un- 
uecessary litigation. 


Photograph of a drawing by Herbert Baker, F. R. I. B. A. 


There will no longer be the Rotunda, | 


the entrance to the Vaults will have 


building. But when the directors as- 


{35 cents an hour. 


MR. DAVIS FAVORS. 
BAR ON ASIATICS 


Address at Vancouver Wins 
Hearty Public Approval 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Aug. 18 (Spe- 
clal)—John W. Davis, formerly rep- 
resentative of the United States in 
Great Britain, received a great ova- 
tion at the close of his address in con- 
nection with the meeting of the 
Canadian Bar Association. Referring 
to the Asiatic immigration question, 
which is a burning one in British 


Columbia, he said there is a clear con- 
sensus that “to open wide our doors 
to Asiatic immigration would be kind- 
ness neither to the Asiatics nor to our- 
selves”; that between them and us 
there are “differences not only of race 
but of habit and custom too profound 
to make their entrance in great num- 
bers a source of happiness to them or 
benefit to ourselves. 

“To the east lies Europe, stricken 
by war, reduced in possessions and in 
resources, with clamoring thousands 
and tens of thousands eager to ex- 
change their present unhappiness for 
the comparative comfort of the new 
world. To the west is Asia, ready, were 
we but willing, to relieve the congestion 
of its teeming multitudes by sending 
them across the Pacific. Those who 
come from either direction will in- 
evitably filter back and forth across 
the imaginary line that divides us and 
we shall either absorb them into our 
body politic or be absorbed by them 
in turn. 

“What barriers, if any, shall we 
build against these rising tides and 
how long when they are built will 
they withstand the tremendous pres- 
sure behind them? These are today 
and they bid fair to be for many years 
to come, questions vital to the’ exist- 
— of the social order which we en- 
oy.” 

Mr. Davis also made eloquent pleas 
for continued friendly relations be- 
tween the great Anglo-Saxon nations. 

Discussing the address editorially 
today the Daily World says ‘in part: 

“Mr. Davis’ attitude on the Asiatic 
question adds weight to British Co- 
lumbia’s conténtions on the same sub- 
ject. This attitude is prompted by 
recognition of the fact that assimila- 
tion of Asiatic with western races is 
impossible on fundamental grounds 
and the knowledge that the teeming 
millions of the east if they were al- 
lowed free entry into Canada and 
America and Australia would very 
quickly swamp the white race.” 


LOS ANGELES CLUB 
CLEAR OF DEBTS 


Large Women .Membership Is 
Secured in Year 


LOS ANGELES, Cal., Aug. 9 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—Testifying to 
the right spirit and activity of more 
than 1300 Los Angeles business 
women, it was announced at the 
weekly meeting of the board of 
directors of the newly organized 
Women's Athletic Club that the last 
mortgage on the club’s property had 
been paid. 

The site for the club’s building, pur- 
chased one year ago, is on Flower 
Street, between Eighth and Ninth 
streets, and is conservatively valued 
at $200,000. The money to pay for 
this property has been raiscd en- 
tirely from memberships in the club. 

The club report shows that in ad- 
dition to the purchase of thé building 
site, all organization expenses have 
been met, there is no outstanding in- 
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assistance on two general grounds, 
viz., (1) that the tariff duties that are 


injurious to the business of American 
farmers who buy and fatten cattle for 


the market, as it operates to deprive ** 


them of a considerable number of 
desirable “feeders.” ! 

The Canadian cattlemen, in develop- 
ing their argument, also touch on the 
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to market, such finishing being 
practicable in western Canada. Their 
contention is that the range steer is 
merely raw material for beef, being 


depressing effect the tariff is having 
on all trade between the United States 


and Canada—the latter being the | 
best customer—and cattle are not 
that if the present tartfffs | feed lots, it is pointed out, they even- 

| tually will crowd a corresponding 


United States’ 
point out 
are continued new outlets for cattle 
and new international trade channels 
must be opened up. 

After many years of free trade in 
cattle, during which the cattle trade 
of the two countries became an eco- 
nomic unit, the United States taking 
virtually all of Canada’s. surplus, the 


converted into it by the American 
farmer beef manufacturer. If these 
in American 


number of American cattle ont of the 


his feeding operations. 

ber is held to be so relatively small, 
compared with the 24,000,000 cattle 
annually marketed in the United 


present emergency tariff law imposed 
a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. 


States, as not to have any effect on 
prices in the American markets. 


FARMERS” WEEK 


ENDS IN PARADE 


New Hampshire College “Town 
Thronged With Visitors 


DURHAM, N. H., Aug. 18 (Special)— 
Several thousand people witnessed the 
agricultural parade which marked the 
conclusion today of the Farmers and 


Home Makers Week program at the} 


New Hampshire College. The State 
Department of Agriculture, the state 
Farm Bureau Federation, the New 
Hampshire Co-operative Marketing 
Association, county farm bureaux and 
granges were represented by floats. 
Other events of the final day were ad- 
dresses to be delivered by Gov. Albert 
O. Brown and Ralph D. Hetzel, presi- 
dent of New Hampshire College, a 
baseball game for the county cham- 
pionship and the finals of the state 
horseshoe-throwing tournament. 

Poultry raising was the general 
topic yesterday, among the speakers 
being Prof. David Warner of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, who told the poultry growers 
that the trouble with the poultry 
grower in New England is that he has 
failed to realize the great importance 
of grading his flock. At the annual 
meeting of the New Hampshire 
Poultry Growers Association, Elmore 
Burns of Goffstown was elected presi- 
dent for the coming year. Other offi- 
cers elected were: David Atwood, 
Franklin, vice-president; secretary- 
treasurer, Perley I. Fitts, Durham; 
executive committee, O. J. Hubbard, 
Walpole; Fred Nichols, Kingston; H. 
. Bickford, Epsom; T. J. Brackett, 
Greenland; J. W. Jaspeh, Hudson. 

The New Hampshire Beekeepers As- 
sociafion also held its annual meet- 
ing. Officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: A. L. Littlefield, Salem Depot, 
president; J. J. Allen, New Boston, 
vice-president; J. R. Hepler, Durham, 
secretary; Mrs. W. H. Howard, New- 
ington, treasurer. 

E. W. Atkins of Watertown, Wis., 
spoke on methods of swarm contro 
and demonstrated beekeeping appli- 
ances in the afternoon. F. Coombs of 
Brattleboro, Vt., who operates 350 
hives of bees and handles tens of 
thousands of pounds of honey yearly, 
was another speaker. Prof. J. R. Hep- 
ler of New Hampshire College showed 
the close relation between bétkeeping 
and fruit growing. Apple orchards 
particularly need bees, he pointed out, 
and these insects will mean not only 
more fruit in an orchard but a better 
quality. | 


CHURCH CORNERSTONE LAID 


CHICAGO ELEVATED 
WOULD RUN BUSSES 
TO ENLARGE. FIELD 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, Aug. 18—Plans to operate 
motor bussés in co on with 
Chicago elevated lings announced 
today by company o „along with 
the filing by the company of a peti- 
tion with the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission seeking a cut in fares amount- 
ing to about four-tenths of a cent to 
purchasers of tickets. 

evated patrons would get trans- 
fers to the bus-line system reaching 
parts of the city not now served by 
the overhead route. An official of the 
company said if permission is granted 
an ordinance will be asked from the 
City Council, 

The slight fare reduction only ap- 
plies to those willing to buy three 
tickets which will sell for 25 cents. 
The rate now ids four for 35 cents. A 
new feature proposed is a wéekly pass 
to be sold by the company at $1.25, 
transferable but good for only one 
ride at a time. Single rides will sell 
at 10 cents as heretofore. These fare 
plans follow a wage cut amounting 
to $1,100,000 a year, according to 
company officials. 
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PRINTING 


iS THE RESULTANT 
OF TECHNICAL UNDERSTAND- 
ing, PROPER EQUIPMENT, 
NATURAL APTITUDE AND Sine 
CARE ErroatT a — — 


_. THEN We ans GOOD 
PRINTERS — AND ang 
ALWAYS APPRECIATIVE OF 
THE PRIVILEGE OF PROVING 
OURSELVES. 


THE L. 8. MURDOCK COMPANY 
ADVERTISING PRINTERS 
“WITH IDEAS OF THEIR OWN” 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


~ WEARING APPAREL FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Te BURKHARDT ROE 


6-10-12 E. Fourth Avenue, opposite Side 


FLORAL COMPANY 


NEWBURYPORT, Mass., Aug. 18 
(Speclal)— The cornerstone of the new 
St. Paul’s Episcopal church was laid 
rnoon. The exercises 
were conducted by the Rev. Samuel G. 
Babcock, bishop suffragan of Massa- 
chusetts, assisted by the rector of St. 
Paul's church, the Rev. Arthur H. 
Wright of this city. The new church 
will be built of stone on practically the 
same or similar architectural lines of 
the old church, the cornerstone 
which was laid with Masonic ceremon- 
les on May 22, 1800. | 
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532-534 Race St. CINCINNATI, 


The Lowry & Goebel Co. 
| FURNITURE 
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125-127-129 West Fifth St, Cincinnati 


BY J E CONANT & CO 


OFFICE LOWELL 


> . Auctioneers 


MASSACHUSETTS 


A complete and balanced 


S 
in facilities — 


debtedness, and the treasury shows a gen 


substantial fund in reserve for build- 
ing purposes. 


SECTION HANDS INCREASED 
“WERSTFIELD, Mass. Aug.“18—A 
voluntary increase of five cents an hour 
was given local men employed aa. sec- 
tion hands by the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford railroad yesterday. 
The men have been paid 35 cents an 
hour since July 1. The new rate is 40 
cents an hour and is the same as that 
paid previous to the cut operative July 
1. The company has found 1 


it is said, to secure men at the 2 
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R A.M. Centenary Second Week 


Surpasses First in Performances 


* London, July 28 
Special Correspondence 
ULY usually marks the end of the 
London concert season, and as 
a rule there are but few per- 
formances in the last week or two. 
Not so this year. The Royal Academy 
of Music has “held the stage“ com- 
pletely and continuously with its cen- 
tenary ceiebrations. It has surely 


constituted a record in concert organ- | 


ization. Such a colossal scheme, car- 
ried out with such a degree of smooth- 


performance of Arnold Bax’s tone- 
poem “Tintagel” for orchestra. Sir 
Henry Wood and the composers con- 
ducted. 

The next day, July 20, the present 
students of the academy were given 
their chance at an orchestral concert 
given in Queen’s Hall, and conducted 
by Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 

On Friday, July 21, the distribution 
of prizes by the president, His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught, in 
Queen’s Hall was marked by two ad- 
ditional and agreeable features, viz., 


per interesting—the first London 


ness implies a tremendous ee School of Music, presented 


of work, besides notable executive | >? 


ability. 


certs had been crowded, but the sec- 
ond surpassed it. Also there was 
more variety in the events them- 
selves. At the end of it all one 
was left with a general impression 
of mammoth music-makings, galaxies 
of distinguished personages, strug- 
gling crowds, dozens of ticket holders 
turned from full houses, and cumula- 
tive congratulations. 

Even the vast spaces of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral were filled to the uttermost 
for the Thanksgiving service at noon 
on July 17. Music never sounds more 
impressive than when it floods through 
these aisles and floats up under the 
dome, and the great service had been 
planned with every musica] resource 
which could add to the splendor of the 
occasion. Organ, orchestra, the band 
of the Welsh Guards, the lovely sound 
effects in music composed by past or 
present members of the Royal, Acad- 
emy of Music. “Sing Unto God” is the 
Academy motto. 

Masque in Queen’s Hall 

On the evening of the same day 
specially invited guests were enter- 
tained by the Royal Academy of 
Music at a reception and masque in 
Queen’s Hall. The occasion was bril- 
liant—in its way unique. While the 
guests assembled, the string band of 
the Royal Engineers, conducted by 
Lieut. Neville Flux, F. R. A. M., played 


a selection of music by Academicians. 
For the most part, it must be con- 
fessed, the guests talked through this, 
but a spontaneous silence was ob- 
served on Sir Alexander Mackenzie's 
„Benedictus“ being played, and at its 
close the gallery folk expressed their 
feelings by singing For He's a Jolly 
Good Fellow.” 

Frederick Corder’s 50-part motet 
“Sing Unto God” for female voices, 
well rendered by the ladies’ choir and 
conducted by himself, was a tour de 
force of contrapuntal dexterity. It is 
exciting to know that the twentieth 
century can vie with the ingenious 
feats of Tallis and Dr. John Bull in 
Tudor times, even if the net result 
of 50 parts ig no greater than 15, 
judged as appreciable music. 

An address of congratulation to the 
Royal Academy of Music from the 
other great English musical institu- 
tion, the Royal College of Music, was 
then presented by Dr. George Mac- 
millan and Sir Ernest Palmer, and 
received on behalf of the Academy by 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Sir Gilbert 
Greenall, Mr. Ernest Matthews, and 
Mr. Philip Agnew. 

“A Wreath of a Hundred Roses” 

After the interval came “A Wreath 
of a Hundred Roses,” an “occasional 
masque to be performed once in 100 
years, the words by a very old student 
(Louis N. Parker), the music by very 
young ones.” A charming scheme. 


combining symbolism with verse 
equally apt, music, color, and pagean- 
try, unrolled itself before the inter- 
ested spectators. The Academy was 
particularly fortunate in the posses- 
gion of two such gifted, beautiful, and 
famous one-time students as Julia 
Neilson and her daughter Phyllis 
Neilson-Terry, to impersonate the 
leading parts of 1822 and 1922—the 
mother and daughter—and their per- 
fect declamation was a joy to hear. 
The closing scene, with its broad 
effects of choral singing, flowers, ban- 
ners, and massed actors was strik- 
ingly picturesque. 

Orchestral concerts at Queen’s Hall 
were the main features of the next 
three days, though excellent operatic 
and dramatic performances were also 
given at the academy itself. 

Excitement reached its climax over 
the first orchestral performance on 
the evening of July 18, as the King, 
Queen, and Duke of Connaught at- 
tended it in person. The program 
bristled with the names of distin- 
guished former pupils of the academy 
—Sir Alexander Mackenzie and Sir 
Henry Wood as conductors, Myra Hess 
as the pianist, Lionel Tertis as the 
viola soloist, Caroline Hatchard and 
Ben Davies as the vocalists, Lena Ash- 
well to recite. A splendid orchestra, 
too, of about 100 performers, particu- 
larly fine in the string department. 
With such material it should have 
been a uniquely interesting occasion. 
That it fell something short of inten- 
tion must be put down to injudicious 
choice in the pieces performed. Some 
of the works were delightful by them- 
selves, and their composers men who 
have won wide recognition, but 
grouped thus they stultified each 
other. 


Second Orchestral Concert 


Much the same thing applies to the 
second orchestral concert, given on 
July 19, also} by past pupils of the 
academy. W. H. Bell, York Bowen, 
and Edward German had all written 
orchestral works especially for the 
centenary. Isabel Gray played Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie’s Scottish Con- 
certo for pianoforte and orchestra 
brilliantly. Clara Butterworth sang 
a new scena by her husband, Mon- 
tague Phillips. Robert Radford gave 
some of William Wallace's popular 
“Freebooter Songs” and introduced a 
ballad for baritone solo, chorus and 
orchestra by Adam Carse. Then there 
was W. H. Reed's violin concerto, 


Sir Francis Green, Sir Landon 
Ronald, and Mr. H. Saxe Wyndham, 


The first week of operas and con- and the formal announcement that 


the Royal Academy of Music will 
build a small training theater in 
commemoration of the centenary. 


In the evening a brilliant banquet 
was given at the Wharncliffe rooms, 
Lord Burnham presiding, and the 
speakers included Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, Sir James Dewar, Sir Aston 
Webb, Sir Owen Seaman, and Lord 
Justice Younger. Here the fortnight- 
long celebrations ended to all intents 


and purposes, though within its own 
portals the academy had some a 
ther fixtures for the next day. 
summing up so vast an 1 
either one word or half a million must 
be used. One seems preferable. It 
shall be Dominie Sampson's—“ Pro- 
digious.’ M. M. 8. 
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about an art gallery for the 


sole purpose and amusement 
of philosophizing upon the sojourners 
therein. Invariably, there are two 
distinct reactions. To the gasual 
visitor an art gallery presents a curi- 
ous cross between a church and a 
shop. Its frequenter must speak in 
hushed tones—not lest the white plas- 
ter Apollo overhear the conversation, 
but because the individual finds him- 
self in an atmosphere alien to his 
everyday trend of thought or associa- 
tion. He feels that there is something 
mysterious in art—in the human 
ability to create. And one must: pay 
due homage to mystery. Hence the 
whispered word, the sidelong glance. 
Were the art gallery felt to be as 
commonplace as the shop, the visitor 
would lose much of his delight in the 
unusual. 

But the worship of atmosphere does 
not extend beyond pleasurable gen- 
eralities. The visitor at once consults 
an indispensable and material cata- 
logue. Ah yes—this is more familiar 
——a tabulation, in short, art indexed, 


Albert Laessle, Sculptor, Has a 
Persuasive Way With Animals 


Maos a time have I wandered!ternism. Take the little bear, for ex- 


ample. The artist did not find that 
curiously heavy, undulating tread in 
his own imagination; he did not 
chance upon it in his clay; he studied 
the bear. And in that study, as in 
the study of any figure, animal or hu- 
man, lies the key to a world of new 
ideas and discoveries. 


One bright, sunny day, I had treated 
myself to an afternoon in Philadel- 
phia’s Zoological Gardens, when 
whom should I chance upon but Al- 
bert Laessle, the animal sculptor. He 
was standing in front of the eagle in- 
closure, intent upon the movements 
of the bird. He did not speak or give 
any intimation that he was aware of 
my presence. For a long time we 
stood in silence, watching the antics 
of a pair of birds. 

„Eagles are interesting,” the sculp- 
tor broke the silence. “Have you ever 
noticed that all the ladies are suffra- 
gettes? Take that bird, for instance,” 
and he pointed to a dominating vixen, 
“she’s the boss of the shanty. If you're 
here at feeding time, watch her. She’s 
right there when the lunch bell rings, 


tagged with a name,—quite as peatly 
as if it were packed away on a dry- 
goods shelf The public imagination 
is satisfied before it has been given 
that rare opportunity to exercise its 
own powers. The public reads the 
title, glances at the work of art and 
passes on, with the same degree of 
satisfaction with which it might pur- 
chase the correct size in a pair of 
brown gloves. 

And yet, I have stood by while 
artists paced the floor in an effort to 
pluck from the void some name aut 
too inappropriate for a given work of 
art. The fact is, an artist thinks of 
his work in terms of the medium 
used—of paint, or of clay, and not in 
terms of words. Those, he leaves to 
the litterateur or the critic. But the 
public must have words, and the gal- 
lery echoes the demand—a tag, a 
prop for lazy imaginations or tired 
thoughts. 

Many an artist names the figures 
in his group as a sop to the public 
zest for a story and promptly for- 
gets the verbal children of his own 
conjuring. He could not call them by 
name after the second week of their 
creation! 

A title is thus a delusion and a 
snare—a graft which, in nine cases 
out of ten, refuses to bear fruit. Art 
is not literature; yet the title of a 
book is but the spur to further discov- 
ery in its pages. How many fre- 
quenters of the art gallery so con- 
sider the title of a work of art? 

“No. 25,” they muse, as they gaze 
blankly on the sketch of a polar bear. 
There is the rustle of index pages, and 
then, the electric light of understand- 
ing: Bear Walking! Marvelous!” 
And on they walk, satisfied by the 
obvious and least interesting details 
in the little sketch. It is dangerously 
logical. What the artist himself has 
said must be true. He has written 
the title—ergo—why look further? 

The answer, however, may be found 
in any studio devoted to more serious 


played by Marjorie Hayward, ae 


activity than pink tea or parlor mod- 


é 


Photograph by Chappel Studio, Philadelphia 


“Billy,” by Albert Laessle 


and her hubby slinks off.” Laessle 
smiled. 

The lady eagle, as if in disdain, had 
turned her back on us. We laughed, 
and wandered off toward the bird 
house, where Mr. Laessle’s penguin 
group occupies a conspicuous piace. 

“People are often quite as funny as 
the animals,” he said, as we paused 
for a moment by the amusing group. 
My penguins used to be out among 
the seals, and the mothers would tell 
their children they were baby seals— 
just because of the association,.I sup- 
pose.“ 

“Mental laziness,” I muttered, think - 
ing of the gallery catalogue. 

“Yes, that—and more, too. You 
haven’t any idea how ignorant people 
can be about animals,” the sculptor 
continued. “One day, when I was 
standing by the.camel inclosure, I 
found a little woman highly indignant 
over the treatment of the animals. I 
was much surprised. The camels were 
in excellent condition, but it happened 
to be the season of the year during 
which they shed. ‘Look at those poor 
creatures!’ cried the little lady, chok- 
ing with indignation. ‘Why can’t the 


authorities put some moth balls in 


their fur?’ 


“And that’s the average intelligence 
of the man or woman, either, who 
wanders through the zoo.”’ : 

“Hum,” I thought to myself, “not so 
different, after all, from the art gal- 
lery,” but I preserved the peace. 

“But when you want to model an 
animal,” Albert Laessle was confiding, 
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he'd pose for hours. 


“you must manage it, and to do that, 
you have to know your subject. Just 
looking at a creature. from outside 
iron bars won't give you much in- 
formation.” He laughed. 
that’s why I haven't made a lion! 
You have to get on intimate terms 
with your animal. And when you do 
that you don’t know how much like 
people they really are. 
“I had a squirrel once, and he and 
I started right in getting acquainted. 
I knew he'd bite, so first of all I put a 
stick into his cage. He didn’t pay any 
attention. That was encouraging. 
Then I wore a glove and stroked his 
back. That worked well, too. I was 
beginning to feél quite confident, so I 
took him out of the cage and held him 
in my hand. He didn’t seem to mind 
in the least. In fact, I felt-so much 
reassured that I stopped looking at 
him and reached for my modeling tool. 
No sooner did I turn my head than he 
bit me. I can’t explain his. mental 
processes, but it happened. 
1 


“Turkeys are easier to manage. 
decided to model one in the act of 
strutting. Well—how would you get 
a turkey to strut?” 


He evidently expected an answer, 
but my knowledge of turkeys was nil. 

I'll tell you what I discovered,” he 
continued, “I put Mr. Turkey in the 
barn, and then one morning, after I 
had tried all the wiles I knew to in- 
duce him to strut, I happened to open 
a window. Outside all the fowl in the 
barnyard were on dress parade. Mr. 
Turkey went to the window and looked 
out. You have, no idea how human 
that bird became! No sooner did he 
see his comrades than up flew his tail, 
and he strutted all over the place. 
Of course, I thought it was chance. 
But I tried it again, with exactly the 
same result, so after that all I had 
to do was to pull the curtain and 
The same thing 
is true of a rooster, only he struts 
much faster, and hei lets the rest of 
the barnyard know what he thinks 
about them by crowing over them!” 


“You must handle an animal 
through kindness,” the sculptor con- 
tinued, after a pause. “If you’re rough 
you can’t make them do a thing you 
want them to do. There was Vic, the 
fox terrier I rescued from the pond to 
be my model for the Victor dog—the 
new one that hasn’t made his début 
yet. Well, when I wanted Vic to 
cock his ears I'd run a string into a 
metal letter box and rattle it. Up 
went his ears every time. That doz 
could have been an Al telephone oper- 
ator. He used to hear the phone 
bell when all the doors were shut, 
and he got so he’d make me answer 
it every time. He was-a bright boy, 


was Vic—and now he’s riding around 


in a touring car! 

“But all animals aren’t so clever. 
When I was modeling a series of 
toads, I used to roll little pellets of 
clay along the modeling stand, and 
Mr. Toad would snap them up as they 
went by, although he wouldn’t touch 
even the daintiest morsel if it didn't 
move.“ 

We had reached the entrance where 
a large Cape Ann granite bowlder 
serves as memorial to a former super- 
intendent of the gardens. 

“That is one of the most appropriate 
memorials I know,” said Albert 
Laessle. “It is wholly in keeping with 
the grounds, That’s the real secret of 
memorial art—to make it a natural 
part of its surroundings.” 

We paused, uncertain which way to 
turn, 

“Are you going back to town?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” said I, “and I’m going to 
make a lot of bronzes give up their 
secrets.” 

“Here,” Laessle volunteered, 
my catalogue!” 

“Et tu, Brute!” I thought, as I 
walked back over the bridge. 
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Experimental Theater 
at. Bologna, Italy 


ROME, July 27 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—Today in few European 
countries have young dramatists and 
artists such difficulties to face as 
in Italy. The public is 830 cor- 
rupted by crude melodramas and sen- 
sational cinema plays that work of 
artistic distinction stands little chance 
of success. The staging in most Ital- 
lan theaters is so poor that no theater 
where mise en scéne is recognized as 
highly important can stand the finan- 
cial competition, and effort after effort 
to reform the theater has failed. 


It is for this reason that the new 
Italian Experimental Theater at Bo- 
logna deserves attention and praise. 
Two young Italians, Lorenzo Ruggi, 
the dramatist, and Gherardo Gherardi, 
a local dramatic critic, hit upon the 
plan of making the theater pay by 
obtaining subscribers. An ordinary 


‘theatrical enterprise could not hope 


to put on good plays, acted by good 
actors, with any hope of financia) suc- 
cess. Therefore the two enthusiasts 
toiled until they had found 1500 lovers 
of the theater who were willing to pay 
an abonnement for 12 performances a 
year at a new experimental theater. 
The financial problem was thus 
solved and the three best dramatic 
companies in Italy came to the assist- 
ance. Dario Niccodemi is director of 
the new venture, and the best talent 
of his own company, as well as that 
of the companies of Emma Gramatica 
and Luigi Carini, is at the disposal of 
the Experimental Theater. The mu- 
nicipality of Bologna has lent its larg- 
est theater, and the first performance, 
given recently, was a great success 
despite the fact that the town was to 
all intents and purposes an armed Fa- 
scisti camp at the moment. 

Scarcely an artist or author of any 
note was not present at this perform- 
ance, and the King, D’Annunzio and 
Eleonora Duse were among those who 
sent telegrams of good wishes. Dario 
Niccodemi and Luigi Pirandello ex- 
plained the objects of the theater be- 
fore the curtain went up—the main 
desire of the venture, they said, was 
to give new talent a chance, and they 
apologized that on the opening night, 
owing to unforeseen circumstances, no 
new work was to be given. 


Gift of Roosevelt Porringer 
NEW YORK, Aug. 18—Among the 
gifts recently received by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art is that of Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt, who sent Quen- 
tin Roosevelt’s porringer, a family 
relic. It is a fine piece of Colonial 
silver made by Josiah Austin before 
the American Revolution. Its first 
owner was Elizabeth Leighton. 


New tune. Aug. 15 


MERICA’S own beloved Mark 
Twain came to the New York 
“screen this week in a strange 
manner, “The Prince and the Pauper” : 
was shown to motion picture audiences 
at the Capitol in a film that will, be- 


yond a doubt, be one of the most 


popular pictures of the year. But it 
was not the work of. American pro- 
ducers, ever on the alert, if we are 
to believe their frantic protestations, 
for “good screen material.” It was a 
photoplay made, presumably before 
the war, in Central Europe, and closely 
resembles in treatment the best Ger- 
man films that have so far reached 
America, 

The American distributors have been 


was made, and who the people are who 
produced it. We are told that it was 


whose work in some particulars is 
similar to that done by Ernst Lubitsch. 
Its faults, and they are many, are the 
same faults that one has noticed in 
other European films. The photography 


is irregular and jumpy. The use of 
he double exposure is évidently not 
eveloped in Europe to the technical 
perfection it has reached ju America. 
But the massing of light and shade, 
the treatment of crowds in or verses 

the superb and masterly use of build- 
ings to give dignity to the smallest 
bit of action—these are virtues which 
American producers would do well to 
emulate, 

> * 


ine-year-old boy, Tibi Lubin, 
ed the Prince and also the 


The 
who pl 


Pauper, was a surprise to those Who she abpeared in 


are accustomed to the “cuteness” of her 


American child actors. Although — — i Nee York, March 27. 


are many 
who give satisfactory and memorabl 
performances, they rely, for the 

part, on their curls and baby cufves 
for popularity. Too often we seem to 


returned to 
hear, beyond their acting, if it cam be ber hand dt 
called so, the voice of the director] instantaneous su 


giving minute commands. But this 
European child is quite evidently an 
actor. He does not depend on close- 
ups in which many glycerin tears 
roll down his cheeks for effects in 
pathos. Dancing up and down with 
bobbing curls is not the, only way in 
which he registers happiness. He is 
instinctively a pantomimist, and there 
is an entire absence of machine-made 
gestures to emphasize his character- 
izations. There are almost no close- 
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ot a clever director. In spite of 
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directed by one Alexander Kardo. 
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ups in the picture at all, yet every 


nuance of emotion is clearly shown. 


As the poor little ragamuffin, Tom 
Canty, he is sniveling, 2 and |} 


furtive. There are only 
dreams to lend dignity to his 
little existence, 
takes on a royalty of demeanor, a 
kingly condescension. The subtities, 


i 
As the Prince, he 


taken in most instances from the book, 


do not need the phraseology of kings 
to make one realize his dignity. There 
is royalty in every movement, in his 


proud walk, his expansive gestures, 


and treatment of his inferiors. 
> > ° 


The minor characters are all 3 
played. The part of John Canty, the 
pauper’s father, is excellently taken 
by an actor named Francis Herter. 
The director has treated all his lesser 
characters in an original way. He 
has shown them in their surround- 
ings, and has made them act against 
the background of their environment, 
rather than as isolated persons.“ It 
is much more easy to visualize the 
brutality of the father when shown 
among his companions, in the wretched 
hovel he calls home, wandering along 
squalid streets, in fluttering rags, 


sleeping in the cold wind on muddy 


river banks, than it would be had 
separate acts of brutality been shown 
in the ubiquitous close-up. It is a 
more artistic method and one that 
leaves something to the imagination. 

Henry VIII is played by Alfred 
Shreiber. We do not remember ever 
having seen him before, but his per- 
formance was excellent. Miles Hen- 
don, -whose character is somewhat 
subordinated in this screen version to 
other characters and events, is played 


by Francis Everth. He makes Hendon 
“ef bluff, rollicking fellow whose de- 
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DEPUTIES IN SPANISH CHAMBER 


TO RECEIVE BIGGER “INDEMNITY” 


Home Government Commissions Proposal for Payment of 
1000 Pesetas Monthly Accepted When Put to Vote 


MADRID, July 25 (Special Corre- 
spondence) — A diverting discussion 
recently took place in the Chamber 
upon the payment of deputies. A rec- 
ommendation had come from the home 
government commission that the “in- 
demnity” now being paid deputies 
should ke increased from 500 to 1000 
pesetas a month. An amendment was 
submitted by Sefior Seoane, rejecting 
the proposal and: advocating the im- 
position of fines upon deputies who did 
not attend the Chamber regularly. 

The situation is curious. Until two 
years ago, deputies and senators were 
paidenothing directly for the fulfill- 
ment of their duties as such. It is 
commonly remarked that in a country 
like Spain, where political manners 
and customs are what they are, it can- 
not be a bad thing to be a member 
of the Cortes, but that is as it may 
be. Gertainly the deputies, once 
elected, find themselves able to enjoy 
many pleasant privileges. They travel 
free on the railways, and when the 
Cortes is sitting, they are made com- 
fortable in a variety of ways. The 
Parliament House, on the slope of the 
Carrera de San Jeronimo, where the 
Chamber—or Congreso as is its real 
Spanish name—sits in a very com- 
modious and nicely appointed place, 
with every kind of convenience for 
the deputies. But until the — of 
1920, they possessed a privilege which 
Was extremely valuable, namely, that 
all their correspondence was dis- 
patched free of charge. : 

Abuses of Privilege Followed 


This led in course of time to very 
considerable abuses, various deputies 
in business transmitting printed cir- 
culars to their clients at the country’s 
expense for example, and it was no- 
torious that some of them conducted 
n large part of their commercial cor- 
Tespondence on these advantageous 

terms. It was found eventually that 
in some recent years the loss to the 
State, as compared with what the 
deputies would have had to pay if 
they had stamped all their letters in 
the usual way, amounted to 14,000,000 


vpesetas a year. 


The matter became so much talked 
About outside that something had to 
be done, and eventually after a long 
d jon in secret session, it was 
-@greed that both senators and depu- 
des should, in the future, pay for the 
. transmission of their correspondence 
pe like other people but that, a privilege 
a. 2: 3 taken away from them, they 
- +. ®@hould receive an “indemnity” of 500 
‘a , Pesetas & month to cover the cost of 
: in touch with their constitu- 
. et through the post. 


* if At the time of this decision, there 


as much discussion upon the point 
that the Spanish Parliament appar- 
. was the only one of consequence 
that did not pay ite members any sal- 
iry, the law of the country being that 

_ services must de gratuitous. 


> Yarlows. deputies, especially the So- 
, though 


t it was very hard 


Bae that the members of the Spanish Par- 
. » + “@Hament should be unrewarded for 


when those of other 


Countries received substantial remun- 


. ‘eration, and only a little while previ- 
ously French deputies had had their 


ee --<@motaments doubled. 
On the other hand the bad state of 
- >" Spanish 


. finances was pointed to, and 
reminder was made of the fact that 
the Chamber had just voted gainst 


dn merease of the salaries of judges 


and army officers. 
Early Increase Predicted 

When the proposition to pay the 
300 pesetas a month “indemnity” for 
the withdrawal of the 8 
Was passed, it was predicted that it 
would not be long before an increase 
was asked for, and that the payment 
would be regarded as salary, pure 
and simple. 
The Home Government Commission 
now put forward its proposition as an 
increase of the “indemnity.” An odd 


state of things arose when the time 


for voting came. Sefior Seoane with- 
drew his amendment, but when the 
proposition to double the “indemnity” 
was put to the Chamber, a number 
of deputies in a very thin house rose 
from their seats and took up a stand- 
ing position alongside the presidential 
table, intending thus to make a vote 
impossible through want of numbers. 
he president of the Chamber ap- 
ed to them to resume their seats, 
ut none did so, and Sefior Romeo 
called out that these cunning people 
desired to take their salaries home 
but to cause themselves as little 
trouble and inconvenience as possible. 
Eventually, 38 voted against the 
proposition and 19 for it, but ag the 
total vote was insufficient, the presi- 
dent intimated that it would be taken 
again on the following day. This was 
done, and 83 then voting, the propo- 
sition to increase the “indemnity” 
was passed by a majority of two, 


POLAND HELD BACK 
BY CABINET CRISES 


Frequent Changes in Ministries 
Hinder Work of Reconstruction 


WARSAW, July 20 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—The resignation of Mar- 
shal Pilsudski as Chief of State of the 
Polish Government because of his 
inability to co-operate with Mr. Kor- 
fanty, the Premier, is in accordance 
with the former’s oft-declared inten- 


formation of the Cabinet, and is looked 
upon as a great loss to Poland. 

Peace in foreign relations, peace at 
home—that ig the watchword of 
Poland at the present moment. The 
people desire & prompt and peaceful 
decision in the interminable cabinet 
crisis, which is very detrimental to the 
country’s interests. 

The governmental crisis in Poland 
has been acute for some time. After 
the fall of the Slivinski Cabinet and 
the inability of either the Right or Left 
parties to form a government likely 
to have a working majority, the Diet 
in the person of its Marshal again 
applied to the President, who made 
an attempt to conciliate both sides and 
bring them to the formation of a non- 
party government of specialists who 
provisionally would rule the country 
till the time of the new elections. 

Unfortunately his attempt fatled 
and he gave up in despair of attaining 
a satisfactory result. Then the Chief 
Commission which was created by the 
Diet as a body authorized to desig- 
hate the Prime Minister in case the 
Chief of State did not avail him- 
self of his prerogative of designating 
the Premier himself, chose Mr. Kor- 
fanty, who having accepted the post 
communicated to the Chief of State his 
intention of forming a Cabinet and 
presenting it to the President for con- 
firmation. 

Meanwhile the President sent a com- 
munication to the Marshal of the 
Diet in which he anndunced that with- 
out entering into the question of the 
person or the possible results of the 
work of Mr. Korfanty, appointed as 
Premier by the Chief Commission, he 
could not take any part in his work, 
as after his own unsuccessful attempt 
to bring the parties in the Diet to a 
compromise, it would be against his 
views on the present internal situation 
of the State and againat his feeling of 


| duty as Chief of. State in the con- 


dition of things as they are at present. 
Accordingly, as he did not wish to 
impede Mr. Korfanty in nis work of 
forming a government, he stated that 
he would be obliged in the near future 
to resign his post. 

Mr. Korfanty, whom the Chief Com- 
mission, as the mouthpiece of the 
Diet, designated as Premier, pre- 
sented his list of cabinet ministers, 


among whom are Mr. Michalski for 


ee) 
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SWITZERLAND WILL SIMPLIFY. 


STATE CONTROL OF RAILWAYS 


Demand for Reform Has Been Insistent—More Elastic 
System of Management to Be Put Into Effect 


ZURICH, July 25 (Special Corre-| 


- spondence)—About the beginning of 
the twentieth century the Government 


of the Swiss Confederation took over 
the control and management of all 
the principal Swiss railways—which 
up to that time had been run by pri- 
vate enterprise. Today, only a very 
few of the smaller railways are under 
private management, the two most 
important 2 the Rhatischen 
en, in the Canton Grisons, and 
the Létschberg-Simplon. 

The transfer of the railways was 
mot accomplished under very favor- 
able conditions. In spite of this, how- 
ever, the first period of the State's 
management, 1902-1913, proved to be 
fairly satisfactory, and it was hoped 
that this fresh arrangement would 
gradually grow into a stronger and 
sounder business transaction. This 
expectation would no doubt in due 
course have been lised—had not 
the war intervened ‘which brought 
with it a critical period for the Swiss 
railways. 

The entire cessation of the interna- 
tional traffic which is of vital import- 
ance to Switzerland—often called the 
“turntable of Burope’—as well as the 
»fincreasing price of coal, raw ma- 
terials and wages, had a very bad 
effect on the financial condition of 
the state railways, and the after effect 
of war—the collapse of commerce and 
travel—did not help to improve mat- 
ters. 

Liabilities Then Resulted 


Thus before long there were liabili- 
ties instead of assets, and from every- 
where arose a demand for reform of 
the Swiss railways; some even went 
go far as to ask that the Swiss Federal 
- Railways should be returned to their 

original private ownership. This latter 
demand could not be realized by the 


Swiss people, and it was clearly seen 
that only the State could guarantee a 
satisfactory railway service. War con- 


in Switzerland if the control of the 
railways had deen taken away from 
the State. 

It has been clearly seen, however, 
that the whole system must be reor- 
ganized and the Federal Council, 
which has discussed the matter, has 
planned a reform which has been laid 
before the National Council, and be- 
fore long it will be made known to the 
public. 

The outstanding mistake of the State 
management was too much “red tape,” 
as is so often the case in big govern- 
ment concerns. | 


Complaints Were Frequent 
Complaints have been numerous 

against the insufficient initiative of 
both the lower and middle class work- 
ers, the narrowness of the executive 
bodies, the excessive growth of the 
Offices, the friction between the differ- 
ent parties, the slowness in complying 
with the requested Alterations of the 
public—in a word all the faults which 
usually arise at the start of such an 
= 80. 

ese were even accentuated d 
mistakes in the organization Mel, 
The executive committee consisting of 
55 members is much too cumbersome 


the whole of the network of the rafi- 
Ways was subdivided into five die 
sions each separately controlled. Aji! 
these helped to hinder the quickness 
of the traffic. Therefore, the reform 
will first bring simplified administra⸗ 
tion, the executive committee will be 
reduced to 11 members, the five divi- 
sions reduced to a smaller number, 


genetal management will be much 
less complicated, 


many 8 


tion during the controversy over the 


ditions would have been much worse. 


finance and Mr. Skirmunt for , 


affairs, to the President, Joseph | 
But, Mr. Pilsudski 


the welfare 7 the State to 
a government representing : 
edly one party only, and without 
majority in the Diet, that would jus- 
Parliament. | 
He considers that a ernment of 
this type can but be short-lived and 
that the ministerial crisis would be 
renewed within a few days as was the 
case with Mr. Slivinski. He notified 
the Marshal of the Diet of his resolve 
to resign should the candidature of 
Mr. Korfanty not be withdrawn. - 
On the 19th, a street manifestation 
was held demonstra against the 
premiership of Mr. . All the 
Left parties were represented and 
hes made. 


ion of Mr. Pflaudski was 


resi 


HRISTIAN SCIENCE M 


tify them as chosen by the will of the 


interest was accorded the 


ye 
: 
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London, England 

Special Correspondence 
HE Tory “Die-Hards”—the label 
1 originally given them in de- 
rision, but they have adopted it 


as definitive of their attitude toward 
the oncoming tide of democracy— 
have now formally severed themselves 
from the Coalition by electing Lord 
Salisbury as their official leader. 
Lord Salisbury is one of those men 
who have the misfortune to be the 
sons of eminent fathers, and thus to 
be exposed to disparaging comparison. 
His father, the third marquis, was one 
of the great figures of the close of 
the Victorian epoch. Of commanding 
stature and trenchant phrase—Dis- 
raeli’s description of him as the mas- 
ter of flouts and sneers“ will be re- 
membered—and possessed of the full 
confidence of the Sovereign, his lead- 
ership of his party was in hig later 
yeats practically absolute, and he 
exercised a personal control over the 


House of Lords which was without 


parallel since the days of the Duke 
of Wellington. 
Unlike His Father 


It would be idle to say that the 
present Lord Salisbury is “a chip of 
the old ock“ That description 
would with more truth apply to his 
younger brothers, Lord Robert Cecil 
and Lord Hugh Cecil, who have both 
been prominent figures in politics, 
though they are now in the way of 
becoming “extinct volcanoes.” Physi- 
cally Lord Salisbury bears little re- 
semblance to his father, for he is of 
no more than middle height, and has 
none of his father’s striking appear- 
ance, and his voice, which in conver- 
sation is pleasant enough, has in pub- 
lic speaking rather a querulous tone. 
Ie he has not been a front rank 
politician, it was not from lack of 
opportunity, for as soon as he had 
gone down from Oxford, and had done 
some globe trotting, a seat was found 
for him in the Commons, and he re- 
mained a member of the House till 
he succeeded to the peerage. In addi- 
tion to his parliamentary experience 
de has been active in administration, 
and was successively Undersecretary 
for Foreign Affairs, Lord Privy Seal, 
and president of the Board of Trade. 


N 
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The Marquess of Salisbury 


that a man of rather moderate gifts 
and achievements should be elected 
leader of the Die-Hards“? The an- 
swer is that Lord Salisbury has in- 
herited one great quality from his 
father, and that fs straightforwardness 
of character. He is pellucidly. sincere, 
and incapable of any compromise on 
what he takes to be a fundamental 
matter. And sincerity still counts for 
righteousness in politics. Even by 
those who are most opposed to him, 
and regard him as an impossible re- 
actionary, Lord Salisbury is respected, 
because he always runs straight. 


His Interest in Housing 
In private conversation Lord Salis- 
bury develops a charm which is lack- 
ing in his public speaking. He has 


a well-stored memory and if he is a 
little slow and diffident in the expres- 


sion of his views, his judgment on 


practical affairs is knowledgeable and 
sound. He is a landowner who recog- 
nizes that land ownership has its 
obligations as well as ite rights, and 
he gave particular attention to th 
housing question with the result that 
though he is not wealthy, ag the cri- 
terion goes today, there has been no 
more satisfactory and at the same 
time more economic building than on 
his estates. I 8 away from a pri- 
vate dinner at which he had been 
present with an M. P. who had been 
a practical builder in his time. 1 


don’t know,” he said, “that I think a 


lot of lords in general, but yon chap 
has been talking as good horse sense 
as I’ve heard for some time.“ 

He does not take his cue from his 
brothers, but he admires them im- 
mensely and has always been ready 
to sacrifice himself politically in their 
interests. Lord Robert’s more recent 
development—he now hobnobs with 
the “Wee Frees” and addresses their 
meetings have puzzled and worried 
him a good deal, but no word of criti- 
— or dissension would pass his 

ps. 

Lord Salisbury is probably the best 
leader the Die-Hards“ could get, but 
it is doubtful whether they are going 
to cut much ice. The average Eng- 
lishman inclines to conservatism, but 
the reactionaryism of the “Die-Harde” 
is too much for him. They are like 
Mrs. Partington, constantly sweeping 
back the Atlantic. 
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How comes it then, it may be asked, 


August 


to give satisfactory results—besides || 


and their management as well as the 


Prices are Lower, Assortments Larger, Styles 
More Effective Nothing Remains the Same Except 
the Usual Higbee Dependable Quality—in the Annual 


FURS 
The Higbee Co. 


CLEVELAND, o. 
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Sale of 


- 


great western territory. 


+ ment itself, notwithstanding its diffi- 


agreed upon. The congress discussed 


all tend to force attention upon the 


The co of the Labor Party, 
therefore, attracted considerable 
notice, and even the Federal Govern- 


cult and diverse activities, has time to 
watch this far-off community with 
growing interest. ö 
Important Changes Proposed 

The cofigress agreed to several 
drastic innovations, some of which 
have been discussed before. The abo- 
lition of the Legislative Council or 


pied a prominent place in the program, 
but the congress also approved sub- 


mission to the Legislative Council of 
vital legislative planks of the Labor 
Party, and in the event of mutilation, 
or rejection, a bill to be introduced 
immediately for the abolition of the 
Council, and if rejected by the Coun- 
cil, the issue to be sent to a refer- 
endum. . 
State enterprises and public utilities 
‘figure largely among problems dis- 
cussed, and the party agreed that 
workers’ representations were to be 
the management of these concerns. 
Abolition of the state Governor and 
Government House was agreed upon. 
This opens a wide question of con- 
stitutional change. It would be a mat- 
ter for the imperial Parliament to 
legislate upon, and in such a matter 
the Colonial Office would not move 
unless an overwhelming majority in 
Australia favored the change. 
The maintenance of free technical 
and scientific education was also 


and agreed upon the limitation of state 
borrowing, except for reproductive 
works, the term “reproductive” to 
mean earning working expenses and 
interest and provision for repayment 
of capital by sinking fund during the 
life of the works in question. 


PERSONNEL NAMED 
OF BRAZILIAN MISSION 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, Aug. 18—David L. Good- 
willie of Chicago will be secretary of 
the mission representing the United 


States Government and people at the 
centennial celebration of the indepen- 
dence of Brazil to be held in Sep- 
tember. 

Charles BE. Hughes, Secretary of 
State, will head the delegation; other 
members will be Stephen G. Porter 
(R.), Representative from Pennsylva- 
nia, chairman of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs; Cyrus H.K. Curtis, 
publisher, of Philadelphia; Admiral 
Hflary P. Jones of the United States 
Navy, and Maj.-Gen. Robert L. Bullard 
of the United Staten Army. Each 
will have the rank of envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

The delegation will sali Aug. 24 
from New York after a meeti in 
Washington. Mr. Goodwillie, in ad- 
dition to rgpresenting the Government 
and people of the United States as 
secretary of this mission, will also 
represent the Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation. He has been ve as a 
ctvic leader in Chicago s. He 
was chairman of the National For- 
estry Policy Comimittee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
and a vice-president of the Urion 
League Club of Chicago. 
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had always recovered and had resumed 


its interrupted course of prosperity 


although, as far as records went to 
show, it had never been so severely 


tried as during the two years 1920 


and 1921. 

Europe Needs African Produce 
For over 40 years the Niger Com- 
pany played a leading and important 


ment of Nigerta and the West African 
associated companies, which have 
been transferred to the Niger Com- 
pany, have played an equally import- 
part throughout West Africa, from 
Dakar to the Congo, over a 3000-mile 
coast line, and extending over 1500 
miles inland. These West African 
associated companies have been es- 
tablished in West in the case 
of one, for 150 years and, in the case 
of the youngest, for about 10 years. 
The future prosperity of West Afri- 
can trade would appear to rest upon 
the solid foundation that Great Brit- 
ain, Europe, and America cannot well 
do without West African produce, just 
as West Africa itself cannot well do 
without the manufactured goods of 
the countries mentioned, 
Company’s Holdings Vast 

The position, and the hold upon the 
country, of the West African associ- 
ated companies of the Niger Company 
are vast and most impressive. They 
own in West Africa 9,000,000 acres of 
freehold land and over 1,000,000 acres 
of leasehold land, on which they have 
built eight towns which are constantly 
expanding. They also own four ocean- 
going steamers, 58 river steamboats, 
and 106 barges and other river craft. 
They possess 270 trading stores and 
stations, 36 wherves, one-large ship- 
building and ship-repairing yard, be- 
sides 12 oil mills 
The mining rights and royalties 
owned by the companies apply to all 
minerals over an area exceeding twice 
that of the United Kingdom or, in 
other words, over 160,000,000 acres. 
With these vast interests it will be 
seen that the position of the com- 


country at large, and the heavy de- 
pression experienced by the concerns 
during 1920 and 1921 was shared by 
West Africa generally. 
Gov Exttravagance 

The alleged extravagance of the 
Government.and the heavy and unsci- 
entifically imposed taxation are 
blamed in a large measure for the 
present position of West African 


„trade. It has been shown that the 


role in the opening up and develop- H 
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panies is a true reflex of that of the 
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CLEVER 
GIFTS 
At Little Cost 


Here are tables that display 
an interesting variety of ob- 
jects representing remarkable 
values at $5, $7.50, $10. 


Foreign Pottery, Sandwich 
Trays, Incense Jars, 
Candlestichs, Vases, B 


The 
GIFT SHOP 
of Cleveland 
6402-6404 Euclid Avenue 


August Sale 


FURS 


The R. W. Gammel Co. 


Euclid Ave. at 14th St., 
Playhouse Sq., 


CLEVELAND, O. 


It is economy to order 
remodeling and repair- 
ing of furs before Sep- 
tember Ist. | 


TheJohnD. Knight Co 
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75¢ Ib. 
“The Best and Most Popular Candy in 
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XKTTRACTIVE readjustment prices 
prevail on all goods, consisting 
of Furniture of the better make. 


Oriental and Domestic 
Rugs and Draperies 


THE KOCH COMPANY |} 


10007-10009 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
Opposite Hast 100th Street 
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| MOTOR CAR 
| Maintenance 


and 


| No repair Job too large or too small | 
| to conscientious efforts. | 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


=| || Prospect 3882 1307 The Swetland Bidg | 


Cleveland regardless of price” i 
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rieneing a greater volume 
of trade at à fair margin of profit. 


‘CANADA IS FIGHTING 


ILLICIT DRUG TRAFFIC 


VICTORIA, B. C., Aug. 8 (Special 
Correspondence)—The Gov- 
ernment is making vigorous efforts 
to cope with the illicit drug traffic on 


the Pacific Coast, H. S. Beland, Fed- 
eral Minister of Health and Soldiers 
Civil Re-establishment, told The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor correspondent. 
“Under the legislation passed at the 
recent séssion of Parliament illicit 
drug selling is punishable by as severe 
penaltiés as anyone could wish,” he 
declared. Under this legislation 
* 
may de . it is significant 
that out of 834 convictions in connec- 
tion with drugs last year over 600 
cases were those of Ch en.“ 

Dr. Beland announced that the De- 
partment of Soldiers Civil Re-estab- 
lishment was completing arrange- 
ments whereby former soldiers, whose 
efficiency was impaired by the war, 
would be taught useful trades in Red 
Cross workshops in the larger cities 


DAINTY SUMMER 
DRESSES 


„ Look like new after cleaning 
and finishing by our experts. 


The D. O. Summers Co. 


Sale prices on all wearables for Mea 
and Boys 
THE W B DAVIS CO 
$27-335 Euclid Ave., | — 


}| JENSEN’S BAKERY 


Ave., 
Between Wet 100k Si. & 
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JOHNSTON WINS 
FROM KELLEHER 


San Francisco Star Captures the 
Newport Casino Tennis Sin- 
gles in Straight Sets 


CASINO, Newport, R. I., Aug. 18— 
W. M. Johnston of San Francisco, 
by defeating H. G. M. Kelleher of New 
York, today won the Casino singles 
lawn tennis tournament. The score of 
their match in the final round was 


6—1, 6—3, 6—2. 

Kelleher was no match for the Inter- 
nationalist, and, with Johnston deter- 
mined to win his first leg on the Ca- 
sino trophy, the New York player 
could make little impression against 
his well-rounded game. Kelleher 
played as well as at any time during 
the tournament, in which he was the 
unexpected factor. Johnston was 
forced to extend himself at times until 
he uncovered a weakness in the New 
York’s back-hand. 

The only game won by Kelleher in 
the first set was on Johnston’s openin 
serving, in which the latter was obvi- 
ously warming up. In the second set 
he upset his opponent’s service once 


ments from volleying exchanges to 
gain two more games. In the third 
set Kelleher obtained the lead, an 
8—§ victory in the first game, but 
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| to Become a Varsity Sport 
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Swimming at Michigan Due 


Plan Construction of New $50,000 Pool for This Uni- 
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GOSSOON LEADS 
FOR LIPTON CUP 


Wins First Event in Closest Sail- 


ing Race Ever Seen at Chicago 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
CHICAGO, Aug. 18—In one of the 


Photograph by Manning Bros., Detroit 


| New Field House Which Is Expected to Help University of Michigan Coaches Develop Championship Athletic Teams 


American Girls 
in Final Practice 


Hold Tryout in Pershing Sta- 
dium for the First Time 


PARIS, Aug. 8 (By The Associated 
Press) — The American team of women 


game 
for. the Rath 
Yesterday in 


ond day’s play, the Myopia team de- 


feated Point Judith, 10 to 6.. The two 
Burrages staged a brilliant attack for 
Myopia. A. C. Burrage was especially 
effective, feeding the ball 
to his forwards. 

N. W. Rice, at No. 3, was one of 
the best scorers, turning the play at 
critical stages. One of the best play- 
ers on the field and, of course, one 
of the best mounted, was Almy, the 
most promising youngster of the 
season, i 

A. C. Burrage Jr., went into action 
the moment the game started. But 
he was pressing the attack too much 
and so rode over the ball. R. Hudson, 
who had been dropped from 5 goals to 
2, fed the ball up to Almy. - 

Point Judith started the clash with 
two goals on the credit side by handi- 
cap. The Bostonians closed the first 
period without a score, despite the 
pretty attack put on from Hudson to 
Almy. Working into the second ses- 
sion, Frederick Ayer fed up neatly, 
and R. Burrage came through and 
shot the ball between the posts. 

The two Burrages now were work- 


up neatly : 


Nip-and- Tuck Struggle Ends All 
First 18 Holes 
PITTSBURGH, oe Aug. Egan 


cial)—-Battling for 
fessional golf honors of 


„ 4 


e: 


fie 


a 


Starting the match they both 
poor tee shots; but Sarazen,. 


„ 


1 


> 


with 


seconds and down 


both on the green 
in two 


versity as Soon as Money Is Available 


could not prevail again until Johnston, , 
athletes, entered for the first interna- 


with the set in hand at 5—1, let up and 

Kelleher won a love victory. The 

point score: 

FIRST SET 
. 5 4—27—6 


0—14—1 


Johnston 

r ee é 

SECOND SET 
3 4—36—6 


9 45 


Johnston 
D 


5 f 6—35—6 
Kelleher 3 4 2 

Three of the foreign players were 
eliminated from the tournament in 
the doubles play yesterday. A. H. 
Gobert and Jean Porotra of France 
went out together in the liveliest 
match of the tournament, defeated by 
their compatriots, Henri Cochet and 
N. W. Niles. It was a straight-set 
result, 6—4, 7—5, but full of sparkling 
shots in which all shared. 
Wertheim of Australia, playing wit 
H. C. Johnson of Boston, made a seri- 
ous bid to gain the semi-final round, 
but after winning 6—4, they were 
turned back in succeeding sets by H. 
O. Kinsey and R. G. Kinsey, San Fran- 
cisco, 6—4, 6—4. 

R. N. Williams 2d and W. M. Wash- 
burn, playing in their Davis Cup form, 
went ahead to the other semi-final by 
defeating the Leland Stanford Junior 
University team of P. F. Neer and J. 
M. Davies, 6—4, 7—5. The youngsters 
forced the play to high levels. W. E. 
Davis of San Francisco and S. H. 
Voshell of New York met serious oppo- 
sition in C. M. Bull Jr. of New York 


and W.K.Wesbrooke, Detroit. The boys | 


carried the veterans 24 games to a 
13—-11 first set and extended the sec- 
end to 7—5. The summary: 


NEWPORT CASINO INVITATION 
TENNIS SINGLES—Final Round 

W. M. Johnston, San Francisco, de- 
feated H. G. M. Kelleher, New York, 6—1, 
6—-3, 6—2. 

DoUBLES— Third Round Completed 

H. O. Kinsey and R. G. Kinsey, San 
Francisco, defeated R. C. Wertheim, 
Australia, and H. Johnson, Boston, 
4---6, 6—4, 6—4. 

Henri Cochet, France, and N. W. Niles, 
Zoston, defeated A. H. Gobert and Jean 
Borotra, France, 6—4, 7—5. 

W. E. Davis, San Francisco, and S. II. 

Voshell, Brooklyn, defeated C. M. Bull 
Jr., New York, and W. K. Wesbrooke, 
Detroit, 13—11, 7—5. 
R. H. Williams 2d, Boston, and W. 
M. Washburn, New York, defeated P. F. 
Neer and J. M. Davies, Leland Stanford 
Junior University, 6—4, 7—5. 


C. 


Announce Plans for 
Brazilian Games 


Will Be Held in Connection 
With Centennial Celebrations 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, Aug. 15—Plans for the 
organization of athletic games in Rio 
de Janeiro in connection with Brazil’s 
centennial celebrations were an- 
nounced here today by Elwood Brown, 
director of foreign athletics of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
who is to become executive secretary 
of the National Amateur Athletic 
Federation. The Brazilian games, in 
which all Latin-American countries 
are to be represented, will constitute 
a regional development unit for the 
next Olympic games. Count Balliet- 
Latour of Belgium, vice-president of 
the International Olympic Committee, 
is associated with Mr. Brown in the 
enterprise. 

Mr. Brown is to sail Sept. 2. The 
games begin Sept. 10. Nearly every 
country in the world will be repre- 
sented at the celebration, but only 
Brazil, Argentina, Peru, Ecuador, Bo- 
livia, Chile and a few other South 
American countries will compete in 
the games. 

Development of athletics in South 
America is an extension of the cam- 
paign carried on by the Y. M. C. A. in 
the Philippines, Japan and other for- 
eign lands for more than 10 years, 
Mr. Brown stated to a representative 
of The Christian Science Monitor here. 

After the Latin-American games. 
Mr. Brown will return to the United 
States to take up hie office with the 
recently formed National Amateur 
Athletic Federation. Count Latour is 
to go to Osaka, Japan, to assist the 
development unit formed there by Mr. 
Brown, called the Far East Athletic 
Association. It will hold a meet next 
spring to choose its representatives 
for the Olympics. <A similar mission 
will take the count to India, where the 
Indian Empire Athletic Association is 
in control. 


YALE PLAYERS REPORT SEPT. 5 

NEW HAVEN, Conn., Aug. 17—Foot- 
ball candidates at Yale University have 
been notified to report for practice Sept. 
5, it was announced today. Dr. W. T. 
Bull is already making plans for the 
beginning of gridiron workouts. 


1—28—2 


mee At 


| ANN ARBOR, Mich., Aug. 16 (Spe- 


cial) —Swimming at the University of 
Michigan is due to become one of the 
| regular varsity sports as soon as the 
new pool in the Michigan Union build- 
ing is finished. 

| Michigan has been represented by 
an informal swimming team for the 
past two years, and the Wolverine 
‘aquatic stars have built up an envi- 
able record, notwithstanding the lack 
of a suitable place to practice. 


| The new swimming pool, which will 
cost in the neighborhood of $50,000, 
| will be rushed to completion as soon 
as the money is available. Over $15,- 
000 has been raised by undergraduate 
‘subscription, and it is planned to con- 
tinue the campaign in the fall, when 
an effort will be made to raise the 
| remainder of the funds. 

| When finished the new pool will be 
75 feet long, 30 feet wide and a grade 
in depth from four to ten feet at the 
diving end of the pool. A _ balcony 
will surround 
| sufficient space for 
about 3000 spectators. 
The completion of the pool will not 
only give the Michigan swimmers an 


the seating of 


| 


opportunity to hold dual meets with 
| other conference schools at home, but 
will make the Michigan Union the 
‘largest and most complete recreation 
‘center of its kind of any college or 
university in the country. 

The Michigan Union as it now stands 
represents an outlay of $1,240,800 and 


is as fine a building as any of its type 
in the country. 
center for Michigan men and serves 
all of the social needs of the univer- 


It is the community 


sity community. While not an integral 
part of the university the Michigan 
Union co-operates with the university 


officlals. Over 21,000 Michigan alumni 


meet as the western conference indoor 
gathering. 

The new building which will be 
erected on Ferry Field will be 345 feet 
long, 160 feet wide and 75 feet high. 


the pool and provide 


j 
j 
i 
ö 


to the 


and undergraduates belong 


union. 


The new field house at the univer- 


new structure for indoor baseball and 
football 
seating accommodations for 13,000. 


eighth mile cinder track will be built 
in the new building, providing 
track athletes with a place on which 
to work out on the cinders, the year 
around. 

The main: floor of the building will 
be 300 feet by 160 feet and 63 feet high. 
Locker and shower facilities will be 
provided for 4200 and in addition the 
new building will house the offices of 
the athletic association and stock 
rooms for all athletic equipment. 

It will materially aid Coach Yost in 
the development of his football teams, 
as the squad can be moved inside dur- 
ing inclement weather, the large in- 
terior permitting the holding of signal 
drill and the trying out of new plays. 

The Michigan baseball team, which 


through the south to get into condition 
for the 


in the new field house and hold regu- 
lar indoor practice whenever the 


doors. 

Interest in basketball at Michigan, 
| which has increased by leaps and 
bounds, has met a severe obstaele in 


the past few years, only about a third 
of the students being able to crowd 
into Waterman gymnasium where the 
games have been held. The few bas- 


ketball court in the field house will 
have a seating capacity of 13,000 and 
will provide ample accommodations 
for all who enjoy the indoor sport. 
The building will be rushed to com- 
pletion as soon as possible, according 
to Director Yost, and when completed 


sity, which is to cost in the neigh- will give Michigan the finest athletic 
| borhood of $300,000, will be the finest plant in the country, 38 acres inclosed 


! 


of its kind in the country, surpassing 
the gymnasium at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, which in the past has been the 
only place available for the holding of 


by a Frick wall, a football field with 
seating accommodations for about 45, 
000, baseball diamond with a seating 
capacity of 15,000, 30 tennis courts, 


such a large indoor field and track and a large field for intramural sports. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING | 


Won Lost P. C. | 


St. Louis 596 j 


} Washington 
Philadelphia 


Detroit 


New Vork 587 
526 
504 
496 
478 
413 
393 


Chicago 
Cleveland 


RESULTS THURSDAY 


ton 3, Chicago 2 (10 innings). 
Boston 5, Chicago 1. 
St. Louis 8, Washington 5. 


New York 7, Detroit 1. 
Philadelphia 8, Cleveland 1. 


GAMES TODAY 


Detroit at Boston. | 
Chicago at New York. 
St. Louis at Philadelphia. 
Cleveland at Washington. 


BUSH WINS HIS EIGHTH STRAIGHT 

NEW YORK, Aug. 17—New York made 
it two out of three from Detroit today 
when Bush chalked up his eighth straigth 
victory, scattering the Tigers’ hits in 
every inning but one. The Highlanders 
made sure of the game in the fourth, 
scoring four runs on three hits, a base 
on balls, a fielder’s choice and two sacri- 
fices. The score: — 

Innings 1234686789 RH E 
New York 11040010x-—7 9 0 
Detroit 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0—1 7 0 

Batterles— Bush, Jones and Schang: 
Dauss, Moore and Bassler, Woodall. Win- 
ning pitcher—Bush. Losing pitcher— 
Dauss. Umpires—Dinneen and  Hilde- 
brand. Time— 2h. 5m. 


and made three himself. 


sides 


* RED SOX TWICE VICTORS 

By Capturing the double-header from 
Chicago at Fenway Park yesterday, Bos- 
ton made it three straight over W. J. 


Gleason’s club. Faber outpitched Pen- 
nock in the first game, but the latter was 


saved by remarkable support, while in 


the second Ferguson had matters pretty 
much his own way, letting the a gg 
down with three rather scratch hits. The 


scores: 
FIRST GAME 
1234567839 10 RH E 
902000000 1—3 7 0 
100001000 0—2 14 1 
Batteries —Pennock and Walters; Fa- 
ber and halk Umpires—Nallin and 
Evans, Time— 2h. 10m. 
SECOND GAME 
123456789 RHB 
00401x—5 8 1 
01000000 0—1 3 6 
Batteries—Ferguson and Chaplin: Lev- 
erett, Hodge and Yaryan. Losing pitcher 
—Leverett. Umpires—Evans and Nallin. 
Time—ih. 42m. 


Innings— 


CLEVELAND SET DOWN AGAIN . 
PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 17—Philadel- 
phia took its third straight from Cleve- 
lanu, winning today by a score of 8 to 1, 
thanks largely to the batting of Walker, 


who in addition to two gingies made his. 


vee" 


twenty-eighth home run of the season in 
the sixth inning, with two men on base. 
Uhle and Bagby were hit hard through- 
out. Hasty held the Indians to six hits 
The score: 

1234686789 RHA 
11000312x—846 o 
Cleveland 000000100—1 6 2 


Batteries—Hasty and Perkins; Uhle, 
Bagby and O'Neill. Losing pitcher—Uhle. 
Umpires, Moriarty and wens. Time— 


lh. 50m 


Innings— 
ehiladelphia ... 


BROWNS FINISH UP GLORIOUSLY 
WASHINGTON, Aug. 17—St. Louis 


waited until the ninth to score today, and | 


then it madg up for lost time by driving 
Mogridge out of the box afid scored eight 
runs before his successor, Francis, was 
any able to stem the tide. It was a 
thrilling game up to the last inning, both 

having turned fin many brilliant 
plays. The score: 


Innings— 
St. Louis 

Washington 

Batteries—Davis, Wright and Severeid; 
Mogridge, Francis and Picinich. Win- 
ning pitcher—Davis. Losing pitcher— 
Mogridge. Umpires— Guthrie and Con- 
nolly. Time — 2h. 20m. 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 
P.C. 
713 
585 
563 
544 
484 
431 
379 
304 


Baltimore 
Rochester 
Buffalo 


Syracuse 


RESULTS THURSDAY 
Jersey City 3, Toronto 2.. 
Toronto 9, Jersey City 0. 
Buffalo 15, Newark 1. 
Reading 6, Syracuse 2. 
Baltimore 5, Rochester 3. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION’: STANDING 


Minneapolis 

Milwaukee 

Indianapolis 

Kansas City 

Louisville 

Toledo 

Columbus 

RESULTS THURSDAY 

Milwaukee 6, Columbus 4. 
St. Paul 3, Indianapolis 0. 
Minneapolis 7, Indianapolis 6. 
Toledo 8, Kansas City 7. 


— 


W. C. HAGEN LEADS FIELD 

BUFFALO, N. T., Aug. 17—W. C. 
Hagen of New Tork, British open 
champion, led in the first day's play of 
the open golf championship of Western 
New York at Orchard Park. He made 
both morning and afternoon rounds in 
69. Hagen led George Duncan, former 
British open champion, by two strokes, 
and Abe Mitchell by six, 


* 


* 


There will be plenty of rom in the 
practice and there will be 
Five basketball courts and a one- 


the 


has always been forced to take a trip 


closest sailing races ever seen here, 
Gossoon, owned by E. M. Railton and 
H. H. Kimball, defeated the cup de- 
fender, Yank, owned by H. E. Potter, 
in the first event yesterday in the 
three-day campaign for the Lipton 
Cup. The annual classie brought out 
five R class sloops from the Chicago 
Yacht Club. 
waukee boat entered, failed to show 
up at Belmont Harbor in time for the 
race. 

Light easterly breezes favored the 
three Marconi-rigged sloops, Gossoon. 
Yank, and Sari. They finished in one, 
two, three order, with the ordinary 
rigged craft, Rainbow and Colleen, 
which lack the bent spar and the “leg 
o' mutton” topsail, beating up 10 min- 
utes in the rear of Sari. Heavier 
winds would have favored the old- 
style sails. 

Gossoon maintained a slight lead 
over Yank for almost the entire race, 
two laps around the triangular course, 
two miles to a leg, a total of 12 miles. 
Her time was 2p. 58m. 538. Yank fin- 
ished 41 seconds later. 

Yank disputed the leadership with 
Gossoon on the third leg of the first 
lap. It laid a better course to the 


Conference season, will be 
able to start practice early in the year! 


weather prevents workouts out of 


turning point and crossed the bow 
of the Gossoon to take the lead. Gos- 
soon was slow getting its spinnaker 
set for the run to the finish, and Yank 
widened its lead. Gossoon, however, 
came into the weather and keeping 
Yank in its lee finished three lengths 
ahead for the first lap. Yank at- 
temped a similar trick on Gossoon on 
the finishing leg, but the victor had 
gained too much of a lead and refused 
to be shut out of the wind. 

The victory gives Gossoon 100 points 
on the cup, Yank 80 points, Sari 60, 
Rainbow 40, and Colleen 20. They 
wil] battle for points again today and 
tomorrow. Today the course is to 
windward or leeward and return, three 
miles to the leg, twice around. 


THORP TO REFEREE 
ARMY-NAVY CONTEST 


ANNAPOLIS, Md., Aug. 17—BE. J. 
Thorp of La Salle Institute will be 
the referee of the annual Army-Navy 
football gathe to be played on Frank- 
lin Field, Philadelphia, Nov. 25, it 
was announced today by Commander 
D. L. Howard, secretary-treasurer of 
the Navy Athletic Association. , Other 
officials who have been agreed upon 
by the Navy and Army athletic coun- 
cils for the game are: Umpire, W. R. 
Crowley, Bowdoin; head linesman, 
Von Kisberg, Harvard; field judge, 
W. R. Okeson, Lehigh. 

Official announcement also was 


made today by Commander Howard 
that Richard Glendon, son of the 


crews, has been appointed to succeed 
his father. His contract calls for one 


year. 


MISS BUSH REGAINS TITLE 
Special from Monitor Bureau 

CHICAGO, Aug. 18—Miss Mercedes 
Bush of Westmoreland Country Club 
regained the junior championship of 
the Women’s Western Golf Association, 
which she lost a year ago, by defeating 
Miss Virginia Wilson of Onwentsia 
Country Club yesterday in the final 
match 4 and 2. Miss Bush, who was 
also medalist of the tourney, was fav- 


ored by the tourney being held on her 7 


home course. Fine driving by both 
contestants featured the championship 
match. Miss Wilson excelled in put- 
ting. With a burst of speed, Miss Bush 
won three holes in a row after rounding 
the turn, taking the tenth and eleventh 
in women’s par 4 and 5, and the twelfth 
in men’s par, 5. The victor was 1 up 
on the first nine, with a medal score of 
48 against 49. 


MONITOR BASEBALL NINE WINS 


The Christian Science Monitor base- 
ball team had little difficulty defeating 
the Boston Pdst nine, 14 to 2, at Colum- 
bia Park yesterday. Kenneth Masten, 
pitching his first game for the Monitor, 
held the opposition to five hits, while 
Walter Blomgren with four hits and Al- 
bert Evans with three did the bulk of 
the batting for the winners. The sixth 
wa the big scoring inning, in which the 
Monitor made seven runs. Kenneth 
Chisholm starred at shortstop, accept- 
ing seven chances without an error. 


PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE STANDING 
Won Lost PC. 

87 51 630 

597 
555 
.478 
.474 
.452 
415 
397 


RESULTS THURSDAY 
Seattle 12, Portland 3. 
Oakland 7, Los Angeles 3. 
Sacramento 6, Salt Lake City 4, 


San Francisco 8, Vernon 1. 


, oe 2 +o de pt git * e 
Vea eee % 


South Shore, the Mil- 


veteran coach of the Navy rowing 


tional track meet of its kind next Sun- 
day, held its final practice in the 
Pershing Stadium today. From now 
until Sunday the Americans will 
merely do light outdoor exercise to 
keep fit for the competition, which is 
expected to be keen. 6 

Today was the first time the Ameri- 
can team has had an opportunity of 
visiting the Pershing Stadium, where 
the meet will be held, while the Eng- 
lish, Tzechoslovakian, and Swiss teams 
have all had workouts there. The 
American girls found the track much 
slower than that of the Colombes Sta- 
dium, where they had been holding 
regular practice. 

Miss Floreida Batson, captain of the 
American team, was out for the first 
time for practice’ today since the day 
after her arrival in Paris. She ex- 
pects to be in first-class shape by 
Sunday. 

Dr. H. E. Stewart, the team’s coach, 
gave the girls strenuous workouts in 
all the events on the program. He 
said he realized all the teams were 
fairly evenly matched. Many first 
places are conceded to the other teams, 
but the Americans are pinning their 
hopes on accumulating enough points 


to win the meet by winning seconds Oh 


and thirds. The 100-yard desh is 
generally conceded to Miss Lines of 
England, who has been regularly 
turning in better than 128. for this 
event. * 
Among America's best performers 
are Miss Maybelle Gilliland and Miss 
Elizabeth Stine, both from the Leonia 
High School, New Jersey, who are 


RANCH RICKEY, manager of the 
St. Louis Nationals; has decided 
that it is about time to conduct a 
shake-up if his team is to remain in the 


campionship hunt. Milton Stock, third 
baseman, has been relegated to the 


entered for the 100-yard dash. 


bench because of a falling off in his Chi 


general play, and John Lavan, long 
considered a shortstop and nothing else, 
is covering third. Jacques Fournier, 
first baseman, who has been in a bat- 
ting slump, will be replaced right away 
by James Bottomley, former Syracuse 
International League star, whom the 
Cardinals recently bought. Rickey is 
confident that the acquisition of Fred 
Toney, old-time Giant, at the waiver 
price will bolster the pitching staff 
greatly. Toney, who was to have gone 
to Boston as part of the payment for 
Hugh McQuillan, refused to report. to 
that club, but is expected to arrive in 
St. Louis at the end of the week ready 
to pitch. 

Chicago today starts its “Little World 
Series,” or as near as it may come to 
one, with the New York Champions be- 
ginning a three-game series with Wil- 
liam Killifer’s prodigies. The Giants, 
still first by a comfortable space, have 
picked up a little ground since their 
recent slump. e Cubs have won 
seven straight games and are tied with 
St. Louis for second place in the stand- 
ing. Those games should be well worth 
watching. 


Frank Frisch accepted nine chances 


in the field in yesterday’s New York- 
Pittsburgh clash, starting three double 
plays. Some of his work was spectacu- 
lar in the extreme. 

David E. Keefe, whom Cleveland ob- 
tained from Philadenh ua last winter, 
has gone back to the Athletics by the 
waiver route. 

The Boston Americans have pur- 
chased Richard Reichle, first baseman 
on the Evanston club of the Indiana- 
Illinois-lowa League, with the ‘under- 
standing that he will report at the close 
of the Three-I season. Reichle is ordi- 
narily an outfielder, but has been play- 
ing at first since the local team signed 
him early in June. He is a 
of the University of Illinois, and re- 
ceived a tryout with Brooklyn last 
spring. He comes up on the recom- 
—" of M. J. Donlin, Red Sox 

ut. 


Foster Ganzel, former Boston player, 
now with Evanston, will probably be 
signed by the Clevéland Indians. 

Edward Collins made four hits in as 
many times at bat in the first game of 
the Red Sox-White Sox double-header. 
Wilson Fewster was not charged with 
a time at bat in the second game, as 
he drew a base on balls, was hit and 
sacrificed twice. M. J. Menosky stole 
second with the ball resting in Urban 
Faber's hand in the opening encounter. 
George Burns turned in the star lay, 
however, when he played in for a bout 
rr gry ep 

rst in time to 
Collins off the base. — 

Walter Holke of the Braves has been 
having a hard time out in Chicago. On 
Wednesday, wrongly believing he had 
completed a double play for the third 
out of an inning, he gently rolled the 
ball toward the pitcher’s box, letting a 
runner score the way from second. 
Yesterday he fumbled a grounder in his 


haste to start a double play with three 


on in the seventh inning and none out: 
six runs were across before the inning 
was over, 


E . 
us We 3 3 


sraduate | 


ing well together, but they were not 
counting on the splendid defence of 
G. H. Dempsey. Dempsey turned the 
game more than once, hitting on both 
sides of his pony, and proving much 
of the team work for his four. Clever 
running stick-work and general all- 
round good polo marked Dempsey’s 
work. 

Frederick Ayer turned out a pretty 
shot in the second period, with the 
result that R. Burrage scored from 
the inevitable melee. Subsequent fine 
backing by Dempsey, as well mounted 
and as clean hitting a player as has 
been seen in the game here, led to 
another tally. The summary: 

MYOPIA 


NR. Burrage....... No, 1 


A. C. Burrage Jr .No. 2...A. F. 

N. W. Rice | yee ee poe R. Hudson 

Frederick Ayer..Back...G. H. Dempsey 
Score—Myopia 10, Point Judith 6. Goals 

—N. W. Rice 3, A. C. Burrage 3, Fred- 

erick Ayer 3, R. Burrage, for Myopia; 


Almy 3. Goodwin, by handicap 2, total 6, 


for Point Judith. 


* 
NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 
P.C. 
New York ....+.- 598 
St. Loulss 


Philadelphia 
5 5353245 73 


RESULTS THURS DAT 
Chicago 7. Boston 2. 
New York 6, Pittsburgh 3. 
Brooklyn 8, St, Louis 7. 
Philadelphia 1, Cincinnati 0. 
GAMES TODAY 


Boston at Pittsburgh. 
New York at Chicago. 
Philadelphia at St. Louis. 
Brooklyn at Cincinnati. 


> 


CUBS MAKE A CLEAN-UP 

CHICAGO, Aug. 17—The Boston Braves 
have failed to win a single game of the 
11 played here this season. Taking the 
lead early in today’s contest for the first 
time in the present series, and going 
ahead in the seventh, the Braves col- 
lapsed defensively in the last half of that 
inning. Chicago’s victory was its seventh 
in succession. The score: 


Innings— 1234667 


Batteries—Stueland, Jones and O’Far- 
rell: Oeschger and O'Neill. Winning 
pitcher—Stueland. Umpires— Moran and 
Quigley. Time—I1h. 46m. 


PITTSBURGH HOMERS FUTILE~ 

PITTSBURGH, Aug. 17—Home runs by 
Carey and Russell, hit inside the grounds, 
were unavailing today, for the Glants 
batted hard-and scored six runs off Mor- 
rison and Adams, while McQuillan was 
effective with men on bases. The New 
York fielders performed brilliantly, Frisch 
for instance leaping for a catch 
started a double play and cut off 
runs. In the ninth Carlson disputed a 
decision by Umpire O'Day and was put 
out of the game, Glazner finishing. The 


score 
1 


Innings— 
10010000 1—3 


< 
New York 3 
0 
Batteries—McQuillan and Smith; 


Pittsburgh 


pires—O’Day and Hart. Time—ih, Sem. 


ANOTHER CARDINAL REVERSE 


ST. LOUIS, Aug. 17—Brooklyn took the 
second game from St. Louis today, 8 
7, thus administering the locals’ 
straight defeat. In the first inning 
was purposely given a base on 
Myers singled, bringing in a run: 
in the fifth Wheat was passed and 
singled, scoring two runs. 


ing pitcher— 
Vance. Losing pitcher—Doak. Umptres 
—Rigler and McCormick. Time—2h. 


HUBBELL BEATS CINCINNATI 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 17—Wilbur Hub- 
bell pitched brilliantly for — 


all the rest of the game Couch allo 
only three hits. The score: 


WESTERN LEAGUE STANDING 


Won Lost 
St. Joseph „ „ „„ „ „„ „ „6 „66 78 
Tulsa *e#e eevee ee eee ee © 
Sioux City .........00 6 
ae 
Omaha „eee 
Oklahoma City eeettee 56 
Des Moines eee eee eee 44 
DOVER: chs is veeedesinse. 
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DOUBLES MATCH 
IN DAVIS PLAY 


Australia Faces Spain This Aft- 
emoon With Singles Victory 
Already Won by Each 


DAVIS CUT FINAL BOUND 
Won Lost 
1 


1 


P. C. 
500 
500 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 18 (Special) 
—With each country being credited 
with one victory, today found the Aus- 
tralian and Spanish Davis Cup teams 
meeting on the courts of the German- 


town Cricket Club in their doubles 
match of the final round. Capt. G. L. 
Patterson and P. O’Hara Wood, the 
team which won the doubles match 
from France in the semi-final round 
at the Longwood Cricket Club courts 
last week, will face Manuel Alonso 
and Count Manuel de Gomar of Spain. 

Sheer fight on the part of Manuel 
Alonso enabled the Spanish team to 
get an even break in yesterday's open- 
ing matches. Alonso, in a thrilling 
uphill battle, defeated Wood, 2—6, 3—6, 
6—2, 8—6, 6—1, after Patterson had 
easily disposed of Count de Gomar 
earlier in the afternoon in straight 
sets, 6—3, 8—6, 6—4. 

More than 2500 persons saw the two 
singles matches, and were afforded 
thrill after thrill when Manuel Alonso, 
the wiry Spaniard, whose tennis tac- 
tics much resemble those of R. N. Wil- 
liams 2d, American champion in 1914 
and 1916 and captain of this year’s 
United States Davis Cup team, started 
‘his rally late in the afternoon. 

When Wood, who is substituting for 
J. O. Anderson, took the first two sets 
off Alonso with apparent ease, the 

crowd was sure that the Anzacs would 
turn in two straight victories and go 
into today’s doubles play with a well- 
defined lead for the .right to meet 
America in the challenge round at 
Forrest Hills, early next month. But 
Alonso, quick afoot and well versed in 
all the finer tennis points, gave the 
gallery a grand surprise when he took 
the third and fourth sets, the latter 
going 14 games. At one stage Wood 
was within one point of a match vic- 
tory in the eighth game of the fourth 
set, but he was guilty of foot faulting 
. at the same time that he delivered a 
service ace, which would have efided 
. the match, 
‘While many of the spectators were 
filing out of the stands thinking that 
Wood had won by three sets to one, 
Alonso fook new encouragement and 
battled his way to an 8—6 victory, 
which evened the set and, while the 
Spaniard had Wood on the defense, he 
quickly took the fifth and deciding set, 
amid tremendous applause, The match 
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Patterson had it comparatively easy 
with Count de Gomar and did not ex- 
tend himself at any time, although the 
second set went to 14 games. It was 
evideht that Patterson was saving 
himself for the doubles match today. 
„The match by points: 


88 28 


20 59988 


2 
DAVIS CUP TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP 


Final Round 
G. L. Patterson, Australia, defeated 
Count Manuel de Gomar, Spain, 6—3, 8—6, 
° 6—4, 


Manuel Alonso, Spain, 
O'Hara Wood, Australia, 
8—6, 6—1. 


AMERICAN SWIMMERS 
HAVE WELCOME CALL 


_ DOVER, Eng., Aug. 17—The Ameri- 
can long-distance swimmers who are 
in training here for an attempt to 
swim the English Channel had a wel- 
come call today from the officers of 
the American torpedo destroyer No. 
223, which had just arrived in Dover. 

The officers said the destroyer would 
accompany the men on their swim 
and that its boats would be available 
to feed and otherwise end them 
while in the water, The cers were 
anxious that all four men should start 
the same day. Charles Toth, Samuel 
Richards, Henry Sullivan, and Walter 
Patterson the men who are to try to 
ewim from the English coast to 
France, all expressed their gratifica- 
tion at the offer of the Américan offi- 
cers, but said they had been advised 
by tidal experts that a start would be 
inadvisable at the present stage of the 

tides. * 


defeated P. 
2—6, 3—6, 6—2, 


ANACONDA IN CANADA 


TORONTO, Aug. 18—The Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company, through its sub- 


has entered ng 
Brown's Copper & Brass Rolling Mills 
Company at New Toronto, 


| 
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DOUBLES ENTRY 
LIST ANNOUNCED 


Tilden and Richards Will Have 
Some Strenuous Competition 


Richard Bishop, secretary of the 
Longwood Cricket Club, announced 
this morning that 33 teams have 
entered for the United States doubles 
lawn tennis championship tournament 
which will start at 1:30 p. m. next 
Monday on the courts of the Longwood 
Cricket Club at Chestnut Hill. Edwin 
Sheafe, president of the club, is to 


act as referee. 

W. T. Tilden 2d of Philadelphia and 
Vincent Richards, Yonkers, N. Y., the 
present champions, will have some 
strenuous competition during the week 
and will be forced to play their very 
best tennis in order to defend their 
honors. Among the leading rivals to 
the championship pair are R. N. Wil- 
liams 2d, Boston, and W. M. Wash- 
burn, New York, United States Davis 
Cup doubles team of 1921; R. G. Kin- 
sey, and H. O. Kinsey, San Francisco, 
winners of the Seabright doubles cups, 
and G. L. Patterson and P. O’Hara 
Wood, Australian doubles team. The 
former won the doubles title in 1919 
when partnered with N. E. Brookes. 

here are one or two other teams 
which will attract good galleries. In- 
cluded in these are Holcomb Ward and 
D. F. Davis, national doubles cham- 
pions, in 1899, 1900 and 1901; R. C. 
Wertheim of the Australian Davis Cup 
team, and J. M. Alonso of the Spanish 
Davis Cup team; Zenzo Shimizu, 
Japanese Davis Cup team of 1921, and 
F. T. Hunter, United States indoor 
singles champion, and N. W. Niles, 
Boston, and Jean Borotra of the 
French Davis Cup team. The entries 
follow: 

W. T. Tilden 2d and Vincent Richards: 
S. H. Voshell and Samuel Hardy; R. N. 
Williams 2d and W. M. Washburn; F. J. 
Sulloway and Josiah Wheelwright; Ar- 
mand Marion and Leon De Turenne; Wal- 
ter Newell and Philip Baghy; L. E. White 
and Louis Thalheimer; Zenzo Shimizu and 
F. T. Hunter; H. F. Prescott and A. N. 
Reggio: N. W. Niles and Jean Borotra; 
G. L. Patterson and P. O'Hara Wood; H. 
B. Guild and E. B. Benedict; R. G. Kinsey 
and H. O. Kinsey; Borden Hoover and 
Howard Cordes; Holcombe Ward and D. 
F. Davis; J. S. Nichol and D. S. Niles; 
Armstrong and Magee: A. S. Butler and 
W. H. Abbott; W. E. Davis and H. C. 
Johnson: W. M. Johnson and J. O. Ander - 
son; R. C. Wertheim and J. M. Alonso; 
H. V. Greenough and G. T. Putnam; W. 
W. Ingraham and A. W. Jones; W. J. 
Sweeney and C. M. Charest; H. G. M. 
Kelleher and Deonard Beekman; H. H. 
Bundy and Burnham Dell; J. R. Kent and 
C. H. Collester; R. Seabury and F. H. 
Godfrey; R. B. Bidwell and E. W. Por- 
ter: T. B. Plimpton and E. G. Plimpton: 
Clifford Lockhorn and W. F. Crocker; R. 
Tunis and Ellis; J. M. Davies and P. F. 
Neer. 


The junior and boys championship 
tournament will take place on the 
Longwood courts of the club in the 
morning with the exception of the 
semi-final and final rounds which are 
to be played at Chestnut. Hiil. The 
entries for the junior and boy’s events 


follow: | 

Junior Doubles C. M. Wood Jr., and 
J. T. Whitbeck; Chester Moore and J. A. 
Young; William Bartlett and Thomas 
McGlyn; Hanson Hodge and Samuel 
Ewing; W. W. Ingraham and A. W. 
Jones; G. M. Lott Jr., and Clyde Rosen- 
berger; William Kraft and H. L. Swan 
Jr.» Lawrence Steele and Clifford Marsh; 
D. M. Hill Jr., and A. T. Turner; Armand 
Marion and E. H. Kuhn and Farqueher 
and Debiasco. 

Boys’ Doubles—Everett Smith and Sel- 
wyn Orcutt; Dixon and Davie; A. C. In- 
graham and Ray Owen; William Ma- 
guire and John McGlenn and Frierstein 
and Hodge. 

Junior Singles—C. L. Mafsh Jr., L. E. 
White, C. M. Wood Jr., J. T. Whitbeck, 
E. H. uhn, Chester Moore, W. L. Lamer- 
din, Earl Bartlett, Samuel Ewing, Han- 
son Hodge, Thomas: McGlym A. W. Jones, 
G. M. Lott Jr., Clyde Rosenberger, Ar- 
nold. Marion, W. W. Ingraham, Arthur 
Ingraham Jr., Wiltam raft, L. W. Reed, 
L. A. Steele and John Vanryn. 


Seven teams have entered for the 
father and son tournament as folows: 

C. P. Smith and A. H. Smith; J. D. E. 
Jones and A. W. Jones; D. M. Hill and 
D. M. Hill Jr.; Arthur Ingraham and W. 
W. Ingraham; A. H. Chapin and A. H. 
Chapin Jr.: D. F. Davis and D. F. Davis 
Jr., G. F. Wales and son. 


Capablanca Draws 
- - With Rubenstein 


Match Is Drawn by Agreement 
After 13 Hurried Moves 


LONDON, Aug. 17 (By The Associ- 
ated Press)—Today’s game between J. 
R. Capablanca, the chess champion, 
and A. Rubenstein, the Polish player, 
in the fourteenth round of the inter- 
national chess tournament, was drawn 
by agreement after 13 hurried moves 


of a farcical character, it being stated 
that neither was desirous of winning. 

This game provoked much adverse 
comment, the proposal being made 
that in future tournaments something 
ought to be done to prevent such 
“playing to score”—either that the 
play should be so mannaged that the 
stronger players meet in the earlier 
rounds or that a drawn game should 
count one-third of a point instead of 
a half point. 

Rubenstein, in defeating Dr. M. 
Vidmar of Jugoslavia, in the fourteenth 
round of the international chess tour- 
nament, brought his total to 9% points, 
which is likely to rank him as third 
in the final totals. Capablanca, is con- 
ceded the first place with A. Aljechin, 
the Russian player, as second. 

E. G. Watson of Australia defeated 
Davide Marotti today, while the game 
between M. Euwe, Holland, and E. D. 
Bogoljubow, Russia, was drawn. 

In the adjourned game H. E. Atkins, 
England, beat E. S. Borowski. 

The scores at the end of the four- 
teenth round were: “Capablanca, 12; 
Aljechin, 11; Rubenstein and Vidmar, 
10; A. Reti, Tzechoslovakia, Dr. 8. 
Tartakover, Russia, and Bogoljubow, 
8; G. Maroczy, Hungary, and R. O. 
Yates, England, 7%; Euwe and Atkins, 
5%; J. S. Morrison, Canada, M. Wal- 


tuch, England, and Watson, 4. 


Seniors laue K nack 
of Golf Holiday 


Their Organizations Some of 
Most Successful in U. S. A. 


POLAND SPRING, Me., Aug. 17 
(Special)—The annual tourney of the 
United States Senior Golf Association 
will be held at the Apawamis Club, 
Rye, N. Y., Sept. 12-15. Three hun- 
dred and ninety entries were received 
last year, and according to president 


representative of ‘The Christian 
Science Monitor here recently, even 
a larger proportion of the 600 mem- 
bers are expected to turn out this fall. 


large a senior golfers’ organisation, 
but there are a number of these serv- 
ing the players of 55 years of age 
and over, in various sections of the 
country, in addition. The New Eng- 
land Senior Golfers Association 13 
one of these, and grew from a Bos- 
ton district body to one taking in a 
territory of six states. Canada also 
has her seniors organisation, and 
each year 15 representatives of the 
Canadian association play & corre- 
sponding number from the United 


| 


tes for the beautiful Duke of 

vonshire Cup. There have“ been 

r of these contests, the Americans 
having won three of them. 

‘Membership in the United States 
Senior Golfers Association is one of 
the choicest honors that can come to 
any player. Membership is limited to 
600, and the President of the United 
States, the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, as well as many other 
men at the top of social and political 
ladders belong. The district associa- 
tions give almost everyone oppor- 
tunity to be an affiliated senior goifer 
whether or not he can belong to the 
parent body. 

The idea has proved so great a suc- 
cess that before many years have 
passed the senior organizations will 
be everywhere; it is a part of the 
regular development of golf as the 
great international game that these 
associations be formed. It is a well- 
known fact that few appear to get 80 
much unalloyed enjoyment out of golf 
as do men who in years could qualify 
‘for one of the organizations. 

Mr. Presbrey sees a great future 
for the public links in this country 
and elsewhere. “Membership in golf 
and country clubs usually requires, if 
not riches, at least considerable 
leisure and means,” he said. “At any 
Tate, it is so expensive, especially in 
the cities, that many fine young men 
and women feel they cannot afford to 
play. But there is a remedy, a superb 
remedy, and it is this: municipal 
courses. That, I believe, is one of the 
most vital needs and shining oppor- 
tunities in America today. Every 
city of any size, from the Atlantic to 


course—for golf is the greatest game 
in all the world for recreation and 
companionship, etc. Already there 
are 100 such courses in the United 
States, and they are not all financed 
by karge cities, either.” 

Mr. Presbrey has not lost sight of 
golf wherever he has been, through- 
out the world; he is an example of 
the true golfer, who sees possibilities 
for a layout in every hill and dale. 
He says that from Norway to Africa 
it has been his experience to see 
those who know golf at all play it 
with the same fine enthusiasm, and 
that there are some courses in the 
Alps, France, Spain and Italy which 
would do credit to America. 


SCOTTISH LAWN 
‘TENNIS MATCHES 


Five Championships Decided— 
Play Is Good Throughout 


EDINBURGH, Scot., Aug. 4 (Special 
Correspondence)—The Scottish lawn 
tennis championships; five in number, 
were decided recently at Edinburgh. 
Play was of a good standard through- 
out, and many keen contests were 
seen. The game is making great 


strides in Scotland, and the entries 
for all the classes were numerous. 

The holder, Dr. G. M. Elliot, Edin- 
burgh, was defeated in the gentle- 
men’s singles championship by D. L. 
Craig, Glasgow, and victory ultimately 
went to P. B. D. Spence, the South 
African, who all season has been re- 
garded as a probable winner and he 
was successful in a good final con- 
test with A; Blair, Glasgow. It was 
only after a desperate battle that the 
match was won, as is indicated by the 
result, 6—0, 2—6, 7—5, 1—6, 6—3. 
Spence well deserved his victory and 
was clearly the best singles player in 
the tournament. 

Mrs. Welsh, Liberton, Edinburgh, 
won the ladies’ singles championship. 
She was the holder of the title, and 
this was her fifth success, the first 
being achieved as long ago as 1905. 
Her husband, Robin Welsh, played 
Rugby for Scotland and for the Wat- 
sonians. She defeated Miss L. Hale, 
Keswick, in the final, so that the last 
stage was fought out between a Scots- 
woman and an, Englishwoman. Her 
victory was an easy one, 6—0, 6—2. 

The final in the ladies’ doubles was 
contested between two pairs of sisters, 
Mrs. Herriot and Mrs. Hudleston, 
Edinburgh, and the Misses Jenkins, 
Also of Edinburgh, the former being 
the holders of the title. They were 
too strong a combination for their 
rivals, and two eets sufficed to bring 
the match to an end in their favor. 

Two.sets also were all that was re- 
quired to decide the mixed doubles 
championship, but the struggle there 
was a close one, and both sets went 
to 7—5 before D. L. Craig, Glasgow, 
and Mrs. Hudleston were triumphant 
over P. D. B. Spence and Mrs. Herriot, 

The gentlemen's doubles champion- 
ship went to P. D. B. Spence and Dr. 
G. M. Elliot, Edinburgh, who ac- 


Glasgow, in the final by 6—3, 4—6, 
2 


6—2, 6—2. 
championships—the  gentle- 


Two 
men’s singles and the 


doubles—changed hands, 


Frank Presbrey, who talked with a 


Not only has the United States at 


the Pacific, should have its municipal: 


counted for D. L. Craig and A. Blair, 


WOMEN’S TENNIS 
“IN SEMLFINALS 


Expected to Feature 
UNITED STATES WOMEN TENNIS 


Doubs CHAMPIONS 
1890—M. E. C. and G. og 


Moore J. P. 

189 7— Misses J. P. and K. Atkinson. 
1898— Misses J. P. and K. Atkinson. 
1899 — Mieses M. McAteer-J. Craven. 
190 — Misses J. Parker-H. Champlin. 
1901—Misses J. P. Atkinson-M. Meteeer. 
190 — Misses J. P. Atkinson-M. Jones. 
1903— Misses E. H. Moore-C. B. Neely. 
1904 — Mieses May Sutton-M. Hall. 
190 — Mieses H. H. Homans-C. B. Neely. 
1906—Mra, L. F. Coe-Mrs. D. F. Platt. 
1907 — Misses C. B. Neely-Welmer. 
1908—Misses Evelyn Sears - Margaret 

' Curtis. 
1909—Misses H. Hotchkiss-Edith Rotch. 
1910—Misses H. Hotchkiss-Edith Rotch. 
1911— Misses H. Hotchkiss-Evelyn Sears. 
1912— Misses M. K. Browne-D. Green. 
1913—Miss M. K. Browne-Mrs. R. H. Wil- 


ams. . 
1914—Miss M. K. Browne-Mrs. R. H. Wil- 
si. : 1 
Mrs. G. W. Wightman-Miss E. 
Sears. 


1916— Misses Molla Bjurstedt-E. R. Sears. 
1918— Misses M. Zinderstein-E, Goss. 
1919 — Misses M. Zinderstein-E. Goss. 
1920 — Misses M. Zinderstein-E. Goss. 
1921— Miss M. K. Browne-Mrs. L. G. WII- 


Hams. 


FOREST HILLS, N. Y., Aug. 18— 
The climax of the women’s national 
singles and doubles championships 
will come today in the semi-finals 
matches in both divisions at the West 
Side Tennis Club. 

Chief interest lies in the contest be- 


tween Miss Helen Wills, the 16-year- 
old national junior champion, of San 
Francisco, who meets Mrs. T. C. Bundy 
of Los Angeles, champion in 1904, 
since Mrs. F. I, Mallory of New York, 
the playing through champion, is con- 
ceded an easy victory over Miss L. H. 
Bancroft of West Newton, Mass., in 
the other match. 

Should the young Californian defeat 
her seasoned Pacific coast rival she 
probably will draw the largest gallery 
of the tournament in the finals Sat- 
urday. This is only her second year in 
eastern tennis, but her crushing de- 
feats of such high ranking players as 
Mrs. J. B. Jessup of Wilmington, Del., 
have stamped her as an ultimate 
champion. 

In the doubles today Mrs. Mallory 
and Miss Edith Sigourney of Boston 
will meet Miss Clare Cassel of El- 
beron, N. J., and Miss Marie Wagner of 
New York, whYle Mrs. Jessup and 
Miss Wills are contesting with Mrs. 
Bundy and Miss Helen Hooker of 
Greenwich, Conn. The Mallory- 
Sigourney and Wills-Jessup combina- 
tions are expected to win on the form 
shown so far. 

Four teams advanced to the semi- 
final round in the doubles yesterday. 
Mrs. Bundy and Miss Hooker had 
difficulty defeating Miss G. C. Hutch- 
ins, Bermuda champion, and Miss 
K. L. Gardner, Boston, in a three-set 
match, 6—3, 7—9, 6—4, but Mrs. 
Bundy’s superior all-around game 
was too much for the less experienced 
combination. The play of the Califor- 
nian was spectacular in the last set, 
when she dashed all over her side of 
the court, smashing almost unreturn- 
able placements. 

In their match against Mrs. Harry 
Bickle of Toronto and Mrs. F. H. 
Godfrey, Boston, Mrs. Mallory and Miss 
Sigourney had an easier time, though 
they were hard pressed in the second 
set. The score was 6—2, 6—4; Mrs. 
Bickle played particularly well, leap- 
ing high in the air for drives from 
Mrs. Mallory and playing a net game 
equal to that of Miss Sigourney. 

Miss Cassel and Miss Wagner sprang 
a surprise by defeating the combina- 
tion of Miss L. H. Bancroft, West New- 
ton, Mass., and Miss Martha Bayard, 
Short Hills, N. J., 6—4, 6—3. The 
winners came from behind in the first 
set, outdriving their opponents, who 
lost mainly on their errors. 

The victory of Mrs. Jessup and Miss 
Wills over Mrs. G. L. Chapman and 
her-daughter, Miss Marion Chapman, 
both of Nyack, N. Y., was a tame af- 
fair. The victors were hardly troubled 
in taking both sets, 6—2, 6—3. Miss 
Wills played brilliantly. The sum- 
mary: 

UNITED STATES WOMEN’S TENNIS 
DOUBLES—Second Round. 

Mrs. J. B. Jessup, Wilmington, Del., 
and Miss Helen Wills, San Francisco, de- 
feated Miss Marguerite Davis and Mrs. 
W. M. Shedden, 6—4, 6—0. ; 

Third Round 

Miss Clare Cassel, Elberton, N. J., and 
Miss Marie Wagner, New York, defeated 
Miss L. H. Bancroft, West Newton, Mass., 
and Miss Martha Bayard, Short Hills, 
N. J., 6—4, 6—3. 

Mrs. F. I. Mallory, 
Miss Edith Sigourney, Boston, defeated 
Mrs. F. H. Godfrey, Boston, and Mrs. 
Harry Bickle, Toronto, 6—2, 6—4. 

Mrs. J. B. Jessup, Wilmington, Del., and 
Miss Helen Wills, San Francisco, defeated 
Mrs. G. L. Chapman and Miss Marion 
Chapman, Nyack, N. T., 6—2, 6—3. 

Mrs. T. C. Bundy, Los Angeles, and 
Miss Helen Hooker, Greenwich, Conn., de- 


feated Miss G. C. Hutchins, Be 
and Miss K. L. Gardner, Boston eo 
7—9, 6—4. 


MARINE CORPS, NO. 1 
WINS HAYDEN TROPHY 


WAKEFIELD, Mass., Aug. 18—The 
United States Marine Corps team No. 
1 captured the Interstate-Hayden 
rifle match with an aggregate of 2809 
points yesterday in the second day of 
competition in the ual tournament 
of the United Services of New 
land and at the Bay State Military 
Rifle Range. 6 

The day was devoted to this match 
for the tricolor and a bronze trophy, 
presented by Col. Charles Hayden, 
former Paymaster-General of the 
United States Army. The trophy was 
won by Massachusetts in 1912-13 and 
by the United States Marine Corps, 
1915-21. The match was shot at 200 
yards, slow-fire; 200 yards, rapid-fire; 


New York, and 


‘gentlemen’s | 


300 yards, rapid-fire; 600 and 1000 
yards, slow-fre.. | 


Match Between Mi. T. C. 
Bundy and Miss Helen Wills sie 
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| andy to 
every other agency which they thought 
might be able to help them, but while 
making these efforts to avoid their 
heavy loses they have not struck. They | 
have not created disorders. They have 
kept on producing and in the face of 
extraordinarily low prices have this 
year grown one of the largest crops in 
our entire history. The farmer believes 
in law and order. He believes in govern- 
ment. He believes in fairness between 
man and man. He believes in working 
hard and producifig efficiency. 

If other groups would do as the 
farmer has done, our economic troubles 
would soon be over. Prices would soon 
be adjusted to their normal relation- 
ships. There would be work for every- 
body and at just wages. 

But there are too many people who 
seem to be thinking only of themselves 
and how they can profit by the expense 
of the community at large, and espe- 
clally at the expense of the farmer. 
The farmer is sick and tired of this 
sort of. business. He is disgusted with 
these recurring disputes between Cap- 
ite and Labor especially as connected 
w the essential industries. He sees 
no reason why such disputes cannot 
and should not be settled in an orderly 
and lawful way and without the in- 
terruptions of service which cost him so 
dearly. 


Call Upon Boch to Cease Theit Petty Stef 
| Secretary of A 
produce 


. * . 


The farmer recognizes his obligation 


Washington’s Passing Show 


Special from Monitor Bureau , 


to 
live. He 
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can sense of fair play to see that jus- — 
them. * 


tice is done to both of 


WASHINGTON APPLE 


HARVEST IS HEAVY |* 


SPOKANE, Wash., Aug. 10 (Special 
Correspondence)—F, C. Nelson, horti- 
cultural inspector for the Wenatchee 
orchard district on the Columbia River, 
and Edward Pierce of the Spokane 
Valley Growers Association, after a 
careful estimate in the orchards of the 
two sections have announced that 
14,900 cars‘of apples will move out 
of the Wenatchee section this fall, 
and 2500 cars from the Spokane 
valley. 

They say that the growers have 
taken better care than usual of the 
crop this year and this care is show- 
ing in the maturing fruit. The season 
has been exceptionally favorable and 
the crop will be better than ever. 


~“ — 


Washington, Aug. 17 

| 2 return of members of the 

House to Washington has brought 

back no member who has at- 
tracted more attention than Philip P. 
Campbell, the defeated member of the 
Third District of Kansas. A member 
for the past 20 years and for much of 
that time conspicuous, Mr. Campbell 
has become a national figure, known 
to many from all parts of the country. 
He was believed fo be a fixture; and 
there still is much speculation as to 
the cause of his defeat. He received 
sympathetic handshakes from men 
from both sides of the Chamber, for 
there is no 3 in r c 


Mr. Campbell's retirement from the 
House will not occasion any great dis- 
turbance, even though he was and is 
chairman of the Committee on Rules— 
not nearly so much as will the failure 
of Frank W. Mondell to seek a renomi- 
nation. The floor leader of the Re- 
publican Party, Mr. Mondell, has be- 
come à candidate to succeed John B. 
Kendrick, the Democratic Senator 
from Wyoming. His successor, being 
a-new man, will take his place at the 
foot of the ladder. 

There is much talk of Nicholas 
Longworth for the leadership; but 
there is reluctance to his leaving the 
Committee on Ways and Means to ac- 
cept even the House leadership, be- 
cause it is believed that it may be 
easier to find a capable leader than to 
get the right man for membership of 
the important Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. eR 

“Save your milk bottles“ is the 
timely warning of a Washington 
dealer who says that as a result of the 
coal and rail strikes the probability of 
a milk shortage is becoming a serious 
matter. Only those people directly 
connected with the milk business are 
able to realize the gravity of the situa- 
tion, but it does not take any stretch 
of the imagination for the milk con- 
sumer to picture the serious results of 
a shortage of milk bottles. Under 
present day living conditions it would 
be difficult to return to the old days of 
the tin milk pail. This dealer thus 
sums up the situation: 

Bottle factories are obliged to close 
down in the summer on account of the 
heat. To supply their trade during the 
summer they make sufficient bottles 
during the cold months. As summer 
draws near the end these surplus stocks 


fare exhausted. Bottle factories start 


up n around the first of September, 
but reports are to the effect that fac- 
tories which depend on coal for fue 
must: curtail, if not altogether stop, 
operations. Enormous quantities of 
fuel are needed in the manufacture of 
glass. Some bottle factories are fortu- 
nate enough to be located in the natural 
gas region and these factories use gas 
for fuel, but they are hampered in get- 
ting other raw materials and delivery 
of the finished product is tied up by the 
railroad strike. 
> > > 


Few people appreciate the enormous 
number of milk bottles lost. Few are 
broken in handling at the plant com- 
pared with the number that never are 
returned. A carload of bottles, num-. 
bering about 25,000, lasts a modern 
city plant only from one to two weeks, 
depending on the size of the trade. 

“The milk consumer must realize 
that it is up to him to conserve the 
present stock of milk bottles to the 
utmost,” says this Washington dealer, 
“not only.ours but those,of every 
dairyman. A few simple rules, if fol- 
lowed, will work wonders. Make it a 
point to return all bottles promptly. 

you get them from a store take 
them back on the next trip for a bottle 
of milk. If you get them from a wagon 
direct, set them out each night. An 
accumulation of milk bottles in any 
one place offers oppartunity for many 
of them to get broken. Then, too, a 
little scouting around the house and 
back yard usually will reveal the 
presence of half a dozen or more idle 


there are at least 200,000 milk bottles 
in Washington lying idle in nooks and 
corners. 

give this 


thought and will act, a serious situa- 
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bottles. At a conservative estimate | record 


If the milk consumer will Louis and 
matter a few minutes’ | souri 
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‘ures show good citizens 


tion will be averted and niuch dis- 
comfort, if not actual hardship, will 
be avoided.” 

> > 


The Flannery statue of Lincoln, 
which stood for so many years on an 
exceptionally high pedestal in front 
of the old City Hall in Washington, 
is coming back to its own. eee 

The City Hall is one of the oldest 
of Washington office buildings, and 
it has the reputation of being one of 
the best specimens of Greek architec- 
ture. But not even its suggestion of 
classicism could prevent its interior 
from getting out of date, and it was 
found necessary a few years ago, 
either to remodel it or to tear it down 
and build another hall. When the 
latter suggestion was made there Was 

0 h protest, and as a result it was 
ecided to make over the old build- 
ing. This was done at the expense 
of about a million dollars. 

In the reconstruction it became de- 
sirable to remove the Lincoln figure, 
and with it once down it was decided 
not to replace it on its original site, 
but rather to remove it to a point in 
the outskirts of the city. Again pro- 
test. The Washington people con- 
tinued their agitation until after some 
years it was determined to return it 
to its old place. ‘ 

Orders were at last given for a new 
pedestal. This has been completed, 
and within a short time the familiar 
piece of sculpture will again stand 
at the portals of the City Hall. There 
will be one important change. The 
new pedestal will be only 11 feet high 
or less than half the height of the 
original one. 

+ > 


It would be well if the City Hall 
could be rechristened. It is a city 
hall no longer, but a court house. 
All the courts of the District of Co- 
lumbia are housed within its walls, 
while the new building on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, which is designated as 
“the District Building,” is devoted 
entirely to the municipal business of 
the District of Columbia. 

> > > 


The assertion has been made, loudly 
and often, that “circumventing the 
Civil Service in the matter of post 
office appointments is one of the chief 
indoor sports of Washington.” Be that 
at it may, the records fail to show 
any outstanding number of instances 
where a Republican administration 
has named Democrats to post office 
billets; neither do they show that 
Democratic administrations have been 
thoughtlessly careless in haming Re- 
publicans, a 

All this, notwithstanding and in 
spite of the rules of the Civil Service 
Commission to the effect that ex- 
aminations shall precede appointments 
to postmasterships and that only the 
three highest on the lists in any one 
town or city shall be certified for ap- 
pointment. It is presumed, by the 
uninitiated, that out of the certified 
three one always can be found of the 
correct political faith to match the 
powers-that-be in Washington. 7 

+ > + 

In connection with positions in the 
post office department for tmasters, 
it is interesting to note t patriotic 
citizens from near and far, likewise, 
from far and wide, stand ready in 
large numbers to supply “one of the 
three” to be certified for ap tment. 
According to an official of de part- 
ment at no time in history has the 
crop of available postmasters” been 


as large and never has such a large 


number of individuals expressed a 
willingness to be the “home town” 
postmaster. Possibly it is the 
portunity of reading the postal 

that is the magnet. Anyway, the fig- 


willing to make the 


and true] 
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The plan is to unify and correlate 
thege laws into one statute which will 
be acceptable to all the states, and to 
offer it simultaneously for passage in 
every state. It is probable, according 
to the committee, that the law ulti-: 
mately adopted, will contain all these 
provisions, and some new ones, for 
the checking of sales of fraudulent 
stocks and other securities. 5 
The report also includes a second 
tentative draft of a uniform fiduciaries 
act, which, it is said, will occupy the 
attention of the commissioners for at. 
least another year. The conference 
adopted the first draft of a uniform 
declaratory judgments act, which 
would give the parties to a contract, 
or beneficiaries under a will, or other 
prospective litigants, the privilege of 
having their status determined by a 
court prior to the actual breach of 
contract. This, in short, furnishes a 
declaration of rights. 

Another object considered was a 
uniform mortgage act. 


IRISH LOYALISTS 


Refugees From Sinn Fein Dis- 
tricts Seek Aid in England. 
Special from Monitor Bureaw 
LONDON,’ July 24—The Southern 
Irish Loyalist Relief Association of 
which the Marquess of Linlithgow is 
chairman, has issued a public state- 


ment to the effect that the association 
is overwhelmed with applications 


from persons of various classes and 
conditions who have rece wr seed out 
of Southern Ireland because of their 
sentiments of loyalty to Great Britain. 

In addition to relief work, arrange- 
ments are being made by sympathizers 
in England to have the refugees, as 
they are called, address mass meet- 
ings all over England, Scotland and 
Wales, to give the public first hand 
information about conditions in Ire- 
land, which it is felt are not, under- 
stood, due to a propaganda which, it 
is alleged, has discriminated seriously 
against loyalist persons and interests 
in Ireland. 1 

, Other Meetings Also Held 

The Truth About Ireland League, 
of which Mrs. Stuart Menzies was 
founder and is honorary secretary, has 
been holding a number. of well-at- 
tended meetings in London and 
throughout the country, giving the 
Loyalists’ version of conditions in Ire- 
land, which they feel has been kept 
from the knowledge of the British 


shire, the audience included various 
shades of political opinion, yet after 
hearing the stories of the 
refugees put upon the platform to 
their experiences at the hands of. 
Feiners, the audience passed a resolu- 
tion submitted, criticiging the Gov- 
ernment’s policy. — cae 
After the meeting the 1 0 rep- 
follow 


don, and from the last, 
Hall, a large number of peaple w 
turned away. N 
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Conspicuous strength of industrials 
and specialties, many of which showed 
gains of large fractions to 2 points, 


featured the opening dealings today 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Rails were slightly irregular and rela- 
tively inactive. Allied Chemical and 
Northern Pacific each broke through 
to new peak prices in the first 15 min- 
utes of trading. Chandler jumped 7 
points and gains of a point or more 
were scored by Barnsdall A and B, 
Standard Oil of California, California 
Petroleum, and Louisville & Nash- 
ville. U. S. Steel common opened % 
higher at 103%, and then rose to 
103%, a new high price for the year. 
Mexican Petroleum, Union Pacific and 
Chicago & North-Western declined 
fractionally. 

A firm tone was exhibited by the 
bond market in the early dealings. 
St. Paul mortgages, especially _the 
convertible 4½ s and the general 7 ½s 
were in good demand. Norfolk & 
Western convertible 6s were up 3 
point while gains or substantial frac- 
tions were made by Pennsylvania gen- 
eral 5s, Southern Railway 4s and 5s, 
Baltimore & Ohio 4s, and Chesapeake 
& Ohio convertible 58. Kansas City 
Southern 5s, St. Louis & San Francisco 
Adjustment 6s and Baltimore & Ohio 
convertible 44s sagged perceptibly. 

In the industrial list ,American 
Writing Paper 6s and Colorado In- 
dustrial 5s, each of which Were up a 
point, were the outstanding features. 
Rio de Janeiro 8s of 1947, Belgian 
714s, and Bordeaux 6s moved forward 
in the foreign group, while Prague 
7s were reactionary. 

Liberty issues held steady. 

Around noon buying of special 

stocks went on in an effort to distract 
attention from realizing sales in other 
directions. The general trend con- 
tinued upward except in Mexican oils, 
which exhibited pronounced weakness. 
Mexican Petroleum yielded 1%, Mexi- 
can Seaboard 1%, and Pan-American 
. United States Steel common 
climbed to 103%. Bethlehem A and 
7% preferred, Crucible and Colorado 
Fuel advanced in sympathy. Active 
bidding also was noted in domestic 
oils, equipments, motors, sugars, and 
public utilities, but trading in rails 
continued light. Baldwin.and Ameri- 
can Power established new high prices 
for the year at gains of a point or 
more. Genera] Electric, Bosch Mag- 
neto, Goodrich, American ‘Locomotive, 
American Sugar, Postum Cereal, Du- 
pont and Air Reduction gained 1 to 
2 points. 

Call money opened at 31% per cent. 

The market showed more vitality in 
the early afternoon, with the copper 
issues temporarily superseding other 
speculative favorites as market lead- | 
ers. American Smelting, Utah, Ana- 
conda, Inspiration, and Butte & 
superior advanced 1 to 2 points. High 
grade domestic oils such as Standard 

Oils of California and New Jersey. 
also Tidewater, were also bid up 
smartly, and there was an increased 
inquiry fer farm implement and mer- 
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Brown Shoe pf 95 
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chandise shares. Worthington Pump 
exceptiogally broke 5 points on active 
selling. 

Steel common went above 104 later 
in the afternoon. 

The final hour showed continued 
strength: in practically all depart- 
ments, though one or two specialties, 
such as Worthington Pump, showed 
quite a severe slump. The closing 
was near the high prices for the day. 


RECORD 1923 KANSAS 
WHEAT CROP LIKELY 


-TOPEKA, Kan., Aug. 17 (Special) 


—Kansas is likely to break all rec- 
ords with her wheat crop next year. 
According to information coming to 
J. C. Mohler, secretary of the state 
board of agriculture, the farmers ard 
plowing earlier for wheat this season 
than ever before and there seems to be 
every indication that fully as large, 
if not a larger, acreage will be sown 
this coming autumn than was sown 
@ year ago. The sowing of 1921 for 
the 1922.crop was the second largest 
in the history of the State. 

The board of agriculture has been 
urging the farmers to plow as early 
as possible for fall wheat sowing as 
experiments have displayed that the 
early plowed flelds produced the best 
crop. 
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RAILWAY EARNINGS 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
1922 
First week August. ..$3,511,000 


Decrease 

$234,000 

9,674,000 

BUFFALO, ROCHESTER & 
PITTSBURGH 

Second week August.. $213,009 88,434 

841.069 


Quarter ended June 30: 
Gross $81,766,022 51.581.070 
Net aft taxes 13.799.348 280.724 
Total ine. : 17,994,417 4.264.277 
Sur aft eh6 GW 6,387,633 3,464,097 
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NEW YORK COTTON 


(Reported by Henry Hentz « Co., Boston) 
Last Prev 
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21.63 21.76 
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New Orleans Cotton 
Pret 


Open High Low Close close 
21.60 21.80 21.28 21.28 31.31 
coseeecdiO8 31.76 81.28 31.32 31.32 
. 41.55 41.65 31.15 21.15 21.46 
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Liverpool Cotton 


Oct, 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Open 
October ...12.33 
December .12.18 
January . 13.13 
March 12.06 
May 54611. 
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3%s. 1947. 100 3% 101.28 100.52 101.23 100.56 
Ist 46 (7 101.00 101.10 10094 10094 101.16 
2d. 4%e8°42.100,50 100,52 
3d 4%8°28.100.45 100.50 
4th 4%8°38.101.0) 101.46 101.02 101.46 101,02 
Victory 4 100.72 100,78 100.72 100,74 100,74 

Queted in dollars and cents per $100 Bend. 
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COKE PRODUCTION 
The estimated production of coke during 
the week ended Aug. 12 in the Connelis- 
ville, Pa., disttict was 79,880 tons, an in- 
creasé of 4510 tons compared with the 
previous week. N 


ST. FAUL's LOADINGS LARGER 
CHICAGO, Aug. 18—St. Paul's freight 
loadings the first 12 days of S 
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REVENUES GAIN! ON THE UPGRADE 
Smaller Percentage Being Spent |. DESPITE STRIKES! | 


as Gross Earnings Rise | 
New Coal and Iron Lands De 


An increase of $338,000 in the June 

gross revenues as compared with May, 
veloped—Business Good— 

Sentiment Optimistic 


and an advance of $107,000 in the 
transportation charge-off, with the 
CHATTANOOGA, Aug. 16 (Special 
Correspondence)—The extension of 


ratio at exactly the May figure were 

features of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
the Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia 
Railway from Gadsden, its present; 


cisco road’s report of June earnings. 
‘southern terminus, to Odenville, As 
boar 


FLOOD OF IMPORTS 
IN ANTICIPATION 
OF TARIFF BILL 


Bonded Warehouses in United 
States Hold Huge Amounts 
of Foreign Goods 


NEW YORK, Aug. 18 (Special) —In 
anticipation of a new tariff bill, im- 
porters are now placing in bonded 
warehouses throughout the United 
States foreign-made merchandise val- 
ued at millions of dollars. According 
to figures just obtained from the divi- 
sion of statistics, Treasury Depart- 
ment, imports in bonded warehouses 
thrdughout the United States now 
reach a total of between $200,000,000 
and $250,000,000. As additional goods 
are being brought in on ‘every 
steamer, this total is rapidly climbing 
and it is predicted that by Sept. 1 
there will be in the United States, 
reserved stocks of forfign goods val- 
ued at approximately $300,000,000. 

Some idea as to how these stocks 
are distributed may be obtained from 
the values of the following classes of 
the latest available figures showing 
goods remaining in bonded ware- 
houses about a month ago. 

»Cotton cloths dyed in the piece, 
$1,257,621; printed cloths, $481,961; 
cotton handkerchiefs or mufflers, 
.-$368,967; manufacturers of cotton, 
staple, 1% inches or more, $650,325; 
unbleached cotton, $777,288; bleached 
cotton, $1,949,352; cotton laces, win- 
dow curtains, hand-made laces, nets 
and nettings, veilings, etc., $1,139,229. 

Plushes, velvets, and other pile fab- 
rics, $152,017; cotton cloths, $216,070; 
cotton hose and half-hose $178,098; 
decorated or ornamented earthenware, 
feathers suitable. for millinery orna- 
$351,158; ostrich feathers, $223,987; 
ments, $147,972; plain woven fabrics 
of flax, hemp, or ramie, including 
shirting cloth, $3,175,161; linen laces 
and embroideries, $462 327; woven ar- 
ticles and manufactures of flax, 
$991,880. 

Fruits and nuts, $7,282,291; furs, 
dressed on the skin, $539,750; hats, 
bonnets. hoods, composed of straw, 
chip, brass, palm leafyetc., not blocked 

4 or trimmed, $656,950; blocked or 
~ . trimmed, $313,247; materials for same, 
$1,869,584. 

Iron and steel manufactures, $2,- 

* 687,574; oils, $2,176,939; perfumery, 
toilet preparations, $1,840,082; per- 


In June, transportation took 32.4 per 
where it will join with the Sea 


cent of gross revenues, which was just 
the ratio spent in May. In April 
transportation took 36.5 per cent of 
gross: — March 9 was 
equal to 38.5 per cent o revenues; 
February transportation required 88.6 Air Line’s main Birmingham-Atlanta 
per cent of gross and in January the line, is expected to open Up & large 
ratio was 40.6 per cent. territory of rich iron and coal lands 
Both May and June ratios prove a to exploitation. Evidence of this is 
statement made earlier in the year shown in the intention of the Htowah 
that with larger gross revenues the Coal & Iron Company to issue $1,500,- 
carriers would doubtless be able to 000 bonds for development of prop- 
keep transportation charges to within erty along the proposed Tennessee, 
a comparatively small ratio of gross. Alabama & Georgia line. 
Deeds of trust covering 45,000 acres 
of coal and ore lands in Dtowah and 
DeKalb Counties, Alabama, have been 
filed, in Alabama courts, the Chicago; 
Title & Trust Co. being agent. This 


In June last year St. Lquis-San Fran- 

cisco spent 41.8 per cent of gross for 
last company is expected soon to piace 
the securities on the market. The 


transportation; and in May, 1921, the 
Chicago Title & Trust Co. is said to 


ratio was 41.5 per cent. 
Following are figures of gross 
revenues and transportation expenses 
for the first six months of the year, 
be acting for the Great Southern Steel 
corporation, a Delaware company with 
$105,000,000 capitalization, which for 
months has been gathering in choice 


with the ratio of gross spent for 
transportation in each month as com- 

bits of undeveloped coal and iron land 
in the south. 


pared with the. corresponding period 
New Blast Furnaces 


a year ago: 
Ultimate plans of the Great Southern 
are said to include blast furnaces at 
Chattanooga, and at Gadsden, Ala. 
This concern has acquired, all. told, 
more than 6,000,000 acres of coal and 
mineral land on Lookout Mountain, 
Sand Mountain, and in DeKalb and 
Etowah counties, Ala., within the last 
year. 

The proposed T. A. & G. extension 
is said to hinge upon the consumma- 
tion of the Great Southern plans, al- 
though officials of the road deny this. 
The railroad last week asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for per- 
mission to extend the line to Oden- 
ville, as well as to issue $2,500,000 
ponds for the purpose, and for rebuild- 
ing the present 96 miles of track to 
Gadsden. 

The T. A. & G. now ends nowhere, 
it might be said. To conserve ex- 
penses in operations until extensfons 
are put in, it has purchased gasoline- 
propelled coaches, to carry the pas- 
senger traffic. Operation of steam 
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Old mines are being reworked thor 
oughly, and prospecting is on 
in almost an unprecedented degree. 

During the last six months there 
passed through Juarez, Chihuahua, 
alone, the Mexican consulate 
reports, silver in refined form valued 
at $419,947 and ores containing silver 
and other metals (mostly gold and 
lead) valued at $14,088. During the 
similar period in 1921, the total silver, 
silver ore and combined metal ore 
passing through that port was valued 
at only $5499. Juarez ig the most 
important port for the exportation of 
silver from this State to the United 
States. . 

The average price of silver from 
1910 to 1914 was 66.445 cents an 
ounce. Labor and other casts were 
lighter then, and some ua 
mines produced at a profit at that 
figure. In 1921 the average price was 
62.62 cents. 


Demand from Abroad 
The present price of silver is 
caused by demands from India and 
China, it is said. The world’s output 


in 1921 was 175,000,000 ounces, of 
which Mexico produced 39 per cent 
and the United States 31 per cent. 
More than 40,000,000 ounces of this 
went to India and 52,000,000 to China, 


$2 


＋ * ‘ks and to 

& le income is not more 
than 60,000 marks. The last provision 
applies only to persons more than 60. 
Subseriptions to the loan will be on 
the following basis: 
First 100,000 marks of taxable property 1% 
Néxt 150,000 marks of taxable property 2% 
Next 250,000 marks of taxable property 4% 
Next 260,000 marks of taxable property 6% 
Next 250,000 marks of taxable property 8% 
Further amounts of taxable propeprty 10% 


Those Who Must Subscribe 


ments being carried on boats which 
had been equipped with extra 
hatches to accommodate the engi 


Trans- —% Gross 

Gross portation 

$7,566,689 $2,451,792 

228,542 2,344,506 

2,432,464 

2,608,860 

February .. 6,051,890 2,341,751 

January. . . 6,146,739 2,496,474 

Six mos . . 40,406,984 14,676,147 
-In the six months ended June, 
gross was $40,405,000, or virtually the 
total shown in the first half of 1921. 
Transportation charges amounted to 
$14,676,000 in the six months .ended 
June, or 36.3 per cent of gross com- 
pared with $16,707,000, or 441.7 per 
cent of all revenues spent in the cor- 

responding period a year ago. 


WHEAT MARKET 
SELLS OFF AGAIN 


CHICAGO, Aug. 18—Grain prices 
turned downward in the early deal- 
ings today. The opening, which varied 
from the same as yesterday’s close to 
5 lower, with September wheat 
31.02 @$1.02% and December 81.040 
51.04%, was followed by a substantial 
decline all around. 


wages paid in Philadelphia are based. 

Originally there were four basing 
cities, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and 
Buffalo. Last month the general com- 
mittee for collective bargaining agreed 
in view of the unsettled conditions 
existing at Chicago and Buffalo that 
the wages now paid should continue 
for the ainder of this year, and no 
change de until the 1923 adjust- 
ments are made effective at Chicago, 
Cleveland and Detroit. It was agreed 
that Buffalo, which is also under Mit- 
ten management, should be dropped 
as a basing city. 

Wages in the three basing cities 
when the new rate at Chicago goes 
% into effect will be: Chicago 70 cents. 

Detroit 60 cents and Cleveland 55 
cents. The average of these three 
would be 612-3 cents an hour, com- 
pared with the 62½ cents paid here. 
The result of eliminating Buffalo, 
which was one of the lower paid cities, 
55 cents, as a basing point automati- 
cally tended to stabilize the scale paid 
here, notwithstanding the 10-cent re- 
duction at Chicago. Re. . : 

In Philadelphia Rapid Transit cir 


— — — 
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EXPECT TO FIND 
METEOR OF IRON 


Drilling in Arizona Begun— 
Alf persons, inchading foreigners, 


Geologists Skepti cal ö who Dec. 31, 1922, have been in Ger- 


FLAGSTAF?F, Ariz., Aug. 16—Though| many six months, will have to sub- 
an unsentimental mining corporation, scribe. Germans having no residence 
with large interests elsdwhere, is in Germany but who have lived abroad 
drilling at Meteor Mountain, with the less than two years will be compelled 
expectation of striking @ great mass to subscribe. Subscription price 
of meteoric iron, Geologist. N. H. varies, to induce subscribers to sign 
Darton of the United States Geologi-| 25 soon as possible. List of prices 
cal Survey, expresses the opinion that follows: 
the exploration will be in vain.» He 
is a supporter of the theory that the 
crater, which has been thought 
caused by the impact of a heavenly 
wanderer, in reality was formed by 
the force of steam through the Co- 
conino sandstone. In support of it is 
pointed out that the region around 
Flagstaff is wholly volcanic in for- 
mation, with inclusion of the San 
Francisco mountains, the highest in 


March, 1923 .... 106 

Nov., 1922 
Two-thirds of loan must be pafd by 
Feb. 28, 1923. Property owned Dec. 
31, 1922, will be used as basis for sub- 
scription. To avoid too small an 
amount being subscribed, the law pro- 
vides for an additional tax if differ- 


~~ 


+ 
— 
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sonal luxuries, $57,280,677. 


Silks, including yards, fabrics, 
handkerchiefs, laces, plushes, ribbons 
and wearing apparel, $4,480,053; arti- 
ficial silk yarns, $800,489. 

’ Spices, $672,430; cane sugar, $15,- 


After opening % to %c lower, Sep- 
tember 614¢c, the corn market con- 


tinued to descend. 


Oats opened %c lower to a shade 


advance, September 31% to 31, and 


engines was found much too costly. 
The coaches are combination pas- 
senger and baggage cars. They are 
propelled by gasoline engines, but un- 
like automobiles have six speeds 


Arizona, though volcanic action is 
little in evidence as far distant as 
the crater, which is about 40 miles 
southeast of this point. Mr. Dar- 
ton also says that Government agents, 


ence between temporary amount sub- 
scribed, estimated by person taxed, 
and the final amount, assessed by tax 
office, is large. 
varies according to amount of dif- 
ference. 


The additional tax 


cles it is expected that the employees 
cent co-operative wage dividend prom- 
ised them last February by President 
T. E. Mitten contingent on their re- 
ducing operating expenses, so as to 


this year will receive the full 10 per 


being purchased by Chinese bankers. 

The Government of Mexico, realiz- 
ing the importance of a revival in sil- 
ver mining, is encouraging the re- 
opening of mines, some of which have 
been closed for 10 years. 


with sensitive magnetized deflection 
instruments, have been unable to find 
any indication of a large mass of iron 
under the floor or sides of the 
crater. 

The crater is 4000 feet wide and 
about 600 feet deep, its floor deep in 
a silica sand that has been changed, 
apparently by force and heat, to mi- 
nute glasslike particles that are as 
difficult to restrain in shaft sink- 
ing as is quicksand. While meteoric 
iron masses have been found..scat- 
tered for miles around the crater, 
little fron has been found in the 
sand of the crater and exploration 
now is being conducted on the theory 
that the nmreteor plunged into the 
earth at an angle ang that it rests un- 
der one of the shattered walis, which 
rise 150 feet above the surface of 
the plain. Drilling has been in prog- 
ress for some time through this rim 
rock, with late statement that no iron 
masses thus far have been found. If 
the meteor be found, it will provide 
a very valuable contribution to scien- 
tific knowledge, but the,miners are 
actuated by very businesslike rea- 
sons. On the basis of assays of the 
surface samples, it is expected to 
contain 92 per cent of very pure iron’ 
and about 8 per cent nickel, with in- 
clusion also of other rare metals of 
large value. 


forward. 
Coal Shortage Relieved 


The coal shortage in Chattanooga 
has been greatly relieved by the 
receipt of many cars from Stearns and 
Jellicoe fields, over thé Southern. The 
priority system ordered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission hag be- 
gun to loosen up the coal stagnation, 
although there are still hundreds of 
loaded cars on sidings between Chat- 
tanooga and Kentucky field. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis road is beginning to move a 
good deal of coal from Tracy City 
Tenn., mines, which have just opened 
up, after several months’ strike shut- 
down. The agreement was on the 
1920 wage scale basis. The Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St., Louis is having no 
difficulty moving coal, but most mines 
on ft are unionized. Southern, along 
.| whose lines most mines are non-union, 
has been tied-up by the strike, and 
so not able to ship requirements. 

Coal prices have undergone con- 
siderable stiffening, domestic now sell- 
ing for from $7.60 to $9, f. o. b. mines. 

Despite the strikes, business senti- 
ment in the territory is optimistic. A 
bankér who is an authority on the 
south’s economic condition, says that 
after all, the coal strike and railroad 
strike were, perhaps, good things, 
checking a teo epeedy recovery from 
the depression which might have led 
to overextension and expansion. But, 
„J predict a period vf prosperity for 
the south and the whole country such 
as we have not seen since the war,“ 
he said. 

Industry Forging Ahead 

Building throughout the territory is 
very active. Not only in Chattanooga, 
but in every southern city, it has been 
growing month by month since — rr . 
ary. Cement, lumber, lime and struc : | 5 
tural steel plants are all at capacity.| The New re Railway & Tight 
Lumber mills aré months behind in 14 500000 7e d. M. Dent of the Chane 
orders, which are piling up all the National Bank of New York, acting for 
time. . the reorganization committee. 
more barrels of cement were shipped | pany has 4001 looms in operation, with 
last month than in any other month more than 2375 workers employed. These 
of the year. Face brick plants have | figures do not include overseers and sala- 
more business than they can handle, ried employees, numbering/ 386. 
while brick kilns of all kinds are] The United States Stfte Department 
months behind orders. bas approved the Wes Union Tele- 

The hardwood lumber industry is Fraph Company's application for a license 


ble from the, United 
going well. Export orders are grow- % Construct & ca 
ing steadily. Hardwood mills ef the| tete to Germany, via the 


The total amount of exchanges of 4% 
south are shipping nearly half of 
their product to the British Isled:| Ber Cent United states Victory notes for 


new 4 dont Treasury series 

Soft pine mills are having difficulty Ber Aug. 1, 1022, I 16, 

to keep up with urgent orders. 1926, was $141,515,700. The total for the 
Tennessee farmers are in excellent 


issue now amounts to $486,940,700, includ- 
shape, the likelihood being for a corn ing allotments on primary offerings of 
crop as good as last year, with better 


$345,425, 000. ie 
prices prevailing. Hog raisers are RRR © 2 
optimistic of prices which will yield DIVIDENDS 
them a profit. e cotton counties o 8 
Tennessee will turn out larger), 2 yy 15 
amounts of.the staple than ever be- to stock of record Aug. 31. An initial 
fore, at prices which should mean dividend of same amount was paid on 
plenty to tho wer. June 15 last. ' 


Thus the effect of the railroad and] International Salt Company declared 
goal strikes has largely been dis- the usual quarterly dividend of 1% per 


counted in the south, and business| ent Davabdle Oct. 28 to stock of record 


Sept. 1 
men and manufacturers are looking pe Manufacturing Company 
forward to a continued ascent of the declared the regular quarterly dividends 
road to good business. of 83.50 a share on the mon and 
$75 a share on the preferred both 
payable Sept. 30 to stock of record Sept. 9. 

Rand Mines, Ltd., declared a dividend of 
55 cents on bankers’. trust certificates for 
the American shares, payable Aug. 24 to 
stock of record Aug. 19. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Company declared 
the usual quarterly dividend of $1, pay- 
able Sept. 15° to stock of Sept. 1. 


JUGOSLAVIA HOLDING FOOD 
„% 
ve prohi til 
according to a — cheng cable, | | | 


later held near the initial range. 
Lower quotations on hogs weakened 
the provision market, 


MONEY MARKET 


Current quotations follow: 
Call Loans— Boston New York 
Renewal rate 440% 
Outside com'l paper.. 4464. 
Tear money 4165 
Customers’ com’l Ins. 4%@5% 
Individ. cus. col. I'ns. 5 @5% 
Today 
Bar silver in Néw York.. 
Bar silver in London.... 
Mexican dollars 
Bar gold in London 
Canadian ex. dis (%).... 
Domestic bar silver 


produce - least — A of — 
net operating revenue. @ payroll | tal | a 
this year will approximate $15,000,000 „„ ae 
so that the amount of the wage divi- lifted. This will help mining consid- 
dend, if expectations are fully real- erably, as it is used extensively in 
ized, will be $1,500,000. This wage mining in this Republic. The duty 
dividend is charged in operating ex- now on dynamite is $1.07 a hundred 
penses. pounds, American money. 


Anticipating that the dividend will 
$1,500,000. the employes through seit. | FREIGHT RATE CUT 
MAY. DOUBLE SALT 
OUTPUT IN KANSAS 


appointed trust purchased 50,000 
shares of the company’s stock at 30, 
totaling $1,500,000, borrowing money 

TOPEKA, Kan., Aug. 18 (Special) — 

The rate decision of the Interstate 

Commerce Commission is expected to 


to make the purchase which is to be 

repaid when they receive the dividend 
double the salt production of Kansas 
within a year to 18 months. The de- 


Subscribers will receive bonds It has been announced at the capi- 
which bear no interest until Oct. 31, 
1925. From then until Oct. 31, 1930, 
4 per cent interest will be paid and 
from then on 6 per cent. It is ex- 
pected that during the years bonds do 
not bear interest loan will be quoted 
on the Bourse at about 35 to 40. 

Loan bureaux will not give more 
than 75 per cent of the rated value, 
making at most 30 per cent of the 
nominal value. If these loans are hy- 
pothecated by loan bureaux, new loan 
bureau notes will be isshed, thereb 
increasing inflation. : 

It is planned to make the loan re- 


Dolla and parts of, $166,154; all 
bother toys, $299,499; vegetables, $7,- 
es A26,665. . 
+ . Clothing wool, 45,711,822; combing 
>  —_ -~wool, $14,749,906; worsteds, $160,984; 
vwoolens, $169,983; cloth made of the 
= >. “hair of the Angora goat, alpaca, etc., 
» ~*~ $163,531; woolen dress goods for 
women afd children, 294,157; wool 
Fuioarn, $703,182. 3 
.-.. Crude, scrap aluminium, $1,374,059; 
~ ©... chemicals, $6,077,719; clocks and parts 
ok, $32,720; complete watches, $399,- 
595: watch movements, $340,604, and 
watch cases and parts of watches, 


182.514 


IA Is PASSED 
IN VENEZUELA 


he Venezuelan Congress has 
sed a petroleum law said to afford 
re workable condjfions than any 
other South Ameri¢cah law governing 
petroleum development. Exploration 
~ goncessions may be secured from the 
Government in zones of 10,000 hectares 
each (24,711 acres), for the payment 
of 2 cents a hectare as a tax. Within 
three years a contractor hag the right 
to select up to onv-half of each zone 
for exploitation. There is a nominal 
* limit of 300,000 hectares for explora- 
tion and one-half this amount for ex- 
ploitation. 
The exploitation period is 40 years 
instead of 30 years as formerly. 

The initial tax of 3 bolivares a hec- 
tare, or 16 cents an acre, is payable 
at the beginning of the exploitation 
period, and annual rentals of 2 boli- 
wares a hectare are collected for the 

. first three years, 4 bolivares a hectare 
for the succeeding 27 years, and 5 
Dolivares a hectare for the remaining 
10 years of exploitation. Formerly, a 
contractor was obliged to seléct his 
quota of acreage in parcels of 200 
hectares each, in checkerboard 
fashion, leaving an equal area as 
national reserve. Under the new law,, 
parcels are 500 hectares or 1235 acres 
—2 and these may be grouped as 

esi 
The Government receives 10 per 
cent royalty except in areas 200 or 
more kilometers distant from the sea 
or from Lake Maracaibo, or in areas 
south of the Andes, production from 
which pays only 7% per cent royalty. 
In similar areas taxes are reduced 
one-half. Former laws obliged the 
contractor to deposit as much as $1 a 

“hectare to insure compliance with 

terms of control act. No such guar- 
antees are now required. Former con- 
tracts may be adapted to the new law 
simply by notifying the Government. 


„ 

Commodity Prices 

NEW YORK, Aug. 18 (Special)—Fol- 
Jowing are the day’s cash prizes for staple 
commercial products; 

Aug. 18, July 18, Aug. 17 
1922 1922 1921 

Wheat, No 1 sprng $1.42 31.49 61.66. 
Wheat, No. 2 red.. 1.17% 1.28 
Corn, No 2 yellow. 3814 51 
Oats, No 2 White 
Flour, Minn, pat.... T. 
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deemable after November, 1925, by re- which will be in January or February 
purchase at existing rate of exchange | of next year. 

on the Bourse or by drawing at par 

for at least % per cent of nominal 
value of outstanding bonds each year: 
The Reichstag Finance Ministry esti- 
mates amount required far amortiza- 
tion from 1925 to 1930 will be 2,700. 
000,000 marks and from 1980 will be 
about 3,300,000, 000 marks yearly. Es- 
timated duration of amortization wil 
be 35 years if repurchased at Bourse 
or 51 years if drawn at par. 

The latest reduction of income taxes 
refiects fresh depreciation of the mark 
and higher living -costs with a slow 
inerease of incomes. The tax rate was 
also reduced in 1921, when the dollar 
rate was 192, compared with 600 now, 
and the cost of living index was 1500, 
compared with 3779 in June. The new 
and previous ingome tax rates follow: 

Taxable 

income —New rate— Prev. rate 
in marks marks % marks 000 
100,000,000 69,674,760 69.75 69,710,500 69.71 

5,574,760 65.7 57.10 
2,574,760 54.21 
324,750 38.54 
36.95 

$4.26 

$2.10 

80.13 

26.83 

22.76 | 

15.50 

13.12 

‘10.83 


| 10.00 

In/ May, 1922, the income tax 
brovght’ in 5,746,046,855 marks, com- 
pared with 4,299,331,963 in April, 1, 
102,922,403 in May, 1921, and 28,146,- 
105,916 in the fiscal year 1921. Pati- 
mates for 1922 approximate 25,000,- 
000,000 marks. Very little of the 
1931 income tax has been assessed and 

d so that an increase in income 

om this tax is to be expected within 


a few months. 
rplus „„ „„ „ „ „ „66 0 
Su 


BRAZILIAN STATE 
TRYING FOR LOAN nn 


LONDON, Aug. 18—The Brasilian 
State of Bahia is negotiation here for 
a loan of 4 5,000,000 for the consoli- 
dation and conversion of its foreign 
debt. The State has four bond issues 
outstanding, interest on all of which 
is in default. Three of these loans 
wére secured by specific guarantees. 
Two of the loans were funding ar- 
rafigements to provide for overdue 
interest at 5 per cent, 

The population of Bahia is 3,372,901, 
and is exceeded only by two other 
Brazilian states, Minas Geraes and 
an Paulo. Area is 164,601 square 
miles: Six other states are larger, 
but none is potentially richer. The 
harbor of San Salvador is among the 
best in the world. : 
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nae Leading Central Bank Rates 


The 12 federal reserve banks and repre- 
sentative banking institutions in foreign 
cities quote discount rates as follows: 

oper 
Boston 4 
New York 1000 4 
Philadelphia ... 4% 
Cléveland ..... 4% 
Richmond eé¢eee 1 
Atlanta 6 6 66666 66% „ 4% 
Chicago eeeéees 4 * 
St. Louies 47 
Kansas City ... 4% London ........ 8 
Minneapolis 4 Rome .......... 56% 
Dallas 4% Stockholm ..... 4% 
San Francisco. 4 Switzerland ... 3% 
Amsterdam 4 ; 


ween ree ee rm ee . ee ree 


| CUSTOMS RULIN 
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NEW YORK, Aug. 17 (Special) 
The. Division of Customs, Treasury 
Department, has just advised collec- 
tors of customs at the various ports 
of entry throughout the United States 
of a change in the classification of im- 
ported mohair pile rugs, effective 
Aug. 28, 1922. These rugs are now &s- 
sessed at 45 per cent ad vValorem 
under paragraph 309, tariff act of 
1913. Under the proposed change’ an 
additional duty of 45 cents per pound |, 
will be levied under the provisions of 
paragraph 19 of the Emergency Tariff |; 
Act of 1921. 

The 45 per cent ad valorem rate 

s been assessed on these rugs, the 

easury ruling points out, upon the 
understanding that they were com- 
posed in chief value of mohair weste 
unfit for use other than in the manu- 
facture of rugs and carpets. Investi- 
gation disclosed, it is explained, that 
these rugs could not be manufactured 
from such waste, since the pile re- 
quires a better quality of yarn than 
could be madg therefrom. 


CITIES SERVICE. CO. | eas 
JULY EARNINGS} ssa 


NEW YORK, Aug. 18—2Earnings of 
the Cities Service Company for July 
and 12 months ended July 31,. last, 


compare: 
Ju 1922 


ros 2%. 1.060.863 
36,584 


1,084,278 
191,952 
832,326 


| 483 

3,844,862 $18,508,064 
Expenses „ „„ „„ 443,508 624,686 
Net earnings ....s+.. 18,403,254 17,876,878" 


Interest „eee ee 828 111115 
— — 3 „ „„ „ „„ „„ mor ; nett : 
6,840,785 11,043,644 


divs eeeeee 
„ „„ „% „% „% ee eeere 


e total N. wr and 28 as of 
July 21 is $47,908, eee i 


Bengal „„ 5 
Berlin 6% „%% „% „ „% 9 6 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


A New York bank had offers of 10,000,000 
German marks at 8% cents per hundred 
Thursday, with no takers. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Company has 
advanced pipe prices following a similar 
action by other independents. 

A railroad car with wheels fitted with 
a ball-bearing device, which tly 
facilitates enter is being tried on 


Clearing House Figures 

Boston New York 

Exchanges 46,000,000 $610,200,000 
Year ago today 40,181,247 
Balancees „„ 17,000,000 
Bal. year ago today 13,817,623 
F. R. bank cr@dit... 15,103,608 


69,200,000 
48,700,000 


Acceptance Market 


Spot, Boston delivery. 
2906 Eligible Banks ; 
$0 days eseeee %% „%%% „ „„ 6% 666% „6 3 8 
30660 days 6 „ „% „%„ „„ „6% „6% „% „„ „6% 3 * 
Under 30 .. esse 3% @3% 
2 Known Banks 
@90 days „„ „„ 666666066660 66 „6 354 3 
306860 days 6 6 „% % „% „%%% „ 6 6 6 6 „ „ 2322 
Under 80 days eestor 3% @3% 
Cligible Private Bankers 
60@90 days . 
30@60 days 59 2% „ 
Under 80 da ye %%% @ 


| Foreign Exchange Rates 

Current quotations of various foreign 
exchanges are given in the following 
table, compared with the last previous 
figures. With the exception of sterling 
and Argentina, all quotations are in cents 
per unit of foreign currency: 


Last 
4 Current previous Parity 
Deman $4.47% $4.48% 84.8648 
Cables eeeeeceeaee 4.48% 4.48% 4.8648 
Frans ceccecssers O87 0796 


Expenses oe eeeseuees 
Net earnings 6 6 „ 6 6660 „ 
Interest —— 
Balanees4„ 
Preferred div 


- 


francs ... 
(Austria). 


Belgian 
Kronen 


* 


2 


— * 


FINANCIAL MAN AVAILABLE 
EQUIPPED POR HANDLING Corporation Finagee and wine iain. 


Argentina eee etuce 


Jugoslavia ..s«é> 
Finland 
Tzechoslovakia . 


6 „ „ „„ „6 „% 


CALLABLE BONDS. 

The relief from high rates of interest 
is causing many corporations to arrange 
to call outstanding bonds. As maturity 
of the call date approaches the pricé of 
u eallable bond advances. Thus it is 
possible to, dispose of many callable bonds 
at a premium, and the pro can be 
reinvested in long-term bonds. Spencer 
Trask & Co. of Boston have issued a oir’ 
- | Cular containing a representative list of 
high-rate bonds with approximate — 4 
value and callable or convertible features, 


Shanghai 
Hong Kong 
Bombay 
Yokohama 


Copper 

Rubber( rib sm, shts ’ 
Cotton, Mid Upinds. 22.00 22.20 
Steel billets, Pitts. 85.00 86.00 
Print cloths 0% 066 
Zinc 23232 „„ „„ 6.62% 6.77 


se * 


»Oalcutta 96 666666„„ „„ im 
1918 average 32.44 cents per rupee, 


* 


30.00 
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OPTIMISM RULES IN 


PANAMA, THOUGH 
TRADE LANGUISHES 


Financial Stability of Country | graph Company will handle its Oct. 1 


Unaffected by Two Large 


Failures 
PANAMA, Aug. 10 (Special) — Pan- 


ama, although in the midst of economic} 


stagnation more severe than any thus 
far experienced, is showing a financial 
stability which pleasantly surprises 
even those who thought they knew 
best the economic condition of the 
country. 

Although business activities are only 
a fraction of what they are in normal 
times, and few business houses do 
more than cover expenses, 
couragement is felt in commercial and 
banking circles. Everybody seems to 
be confidently, patiently, waiting for a 
return of prosperity. 


In almost any other community of 


the size of Panama City, the failure of 
a commercial firm as large as that of 
Isaac Brandon & Bros, with more than 
$1,000,000 liabilities, and of the Pan- 
ama Banking Corporation, which that 
firm controlled, whereby $1,100,000 in 
deposits were suddenly tied up, would 
dave caused a panic. While these 
failures have 
they have not in the least adversely 
affected the financial stability of Pan- 
‘ama commerce. 
Wealthy Bank Locally 

In addition to the disturbance which 
inevitably follows the closing of a 
bank and the bankruptcy of a large 
commercial firm having many local 
ramifications, came the receiver in 
bankruptcy who, in little more than a 
month, collected $700,000 or so of 
monies due locally to both firms (ac- 
cording to Panama law, bankruptcy 
automatically matures ali indebtedness 
to the bankrupt), thus immobilizing 
another large sum, at least tempo- 
rarily. Not one of the local debtors of 
the defunct firms endeavored to delay 
payment. 

This exceptional showing is largely 
due to Panama capitalists. Unlike 
those of other Latin American coun- 
tries, who keep most of their funds in 
foreign banks, the wealthy people of 
Panama usually maintain considerable 
inactive accounts in local banks, The 
aggregate of these sums, as well as 
additional deposits they are in a posi- 
tion to make and usually do make in 
times of sudden stringency, act some- 
what as would a reserve bank, giving 
to local finance and commerce an 
elasticity and a stability they would 
not have otherwise. 

Progressive Ideals Spread 

In addition to these material fac- 
tors, the mental attitude of Panama 
business men has been largely posi- 
tively influenced by the newer prog- 
ressive, optimistic, sentiment which 
has spread wonderfully on the isthmus 
through various agencies. 

The strongest of these is “positiv- 
ism,” which, alongside with com- 
munistic ideals, has come down from 
Mexico and has brought about quite 
a change for the better in the attitude 
of the thinking classes of Panama, as 
it has in Central American countries, 
and has especially influenced business 
ethics. These newer ideals have 
spread the more easily because of the 
growing influence of the Chinese (they 
control most of the local trade in the 
interior and they own about one-fourth 


ok the commercial houses of Panama 


‘City and Colon), who formerly were 
laughed at for living up to these very 
ideals, which are now becoming nor- 
mal in Panama business and social 
circles. 

The influence of the Rotary Clubs 
bas also been considerable. 


CHEAPER MONEY 
PREVAILING ABROAD 
EXCEPT IN FRANCE 


PARIS, Aug. 10 (By Mail) Money 
is ‘gradually becoming cheaper in 
Europe, though the decline is much 


slower on the Continent than in Eng- 


land, Since the beginning of July, big 
issue banks in London, Rome, Rotter- 
‘dam, and Stockholm have all reduced 
their rates, but the Bank of France 
_does not yet seem disposed to follow. 
England, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Switzerland are back again at the pre- 


war rate, while Belgium, Italy, Nor- 


way and the Netherlands are only half 
a pofnt above it. France and Spain 
show differences of 1% and 1 point. 

Where the State has obtained the 
upper hand over the banks in order to 
preserve for itself the market for 3, 6 
or 12-month bonds, the discount rate 
has naturally been kept up. The fol- 
lowing comparison .of interest on 
‘treasury bonds shows that England is. 
paying the least on her floating debt 
and Spain the most: 

Pres. Jan.’22 

England (three-month bills). 1%% 3%% 
France (three-month bills). . 3%4 4 
Italy (three-five-month bills). . 4½ 5 
Belgium (three-month bills) 

Spain (six-month bills) 


~~ CYANAMID CO. 
NET PROFIT LESS 


The Américan Cyanamid Company, 
for the year ended June 30, 1922, re- 
ports a net income of $197,992 after 
_charges and federal taxes, as com- 


= ' pared with the net income of $344,110 


in the previous year. 
The ,income account for the year 


1922 compares: 


1922 1921 
Net sales. „. . 4, 303,194 $6,046,649 
Cost sales 3,678,429 6, 303, 478 
Gross prof. 624,765 
. Gen exp., etc...cs.e-. 269,202 
» « Bala 365,563 
57,560 
453,123 
339,068 
114,065 


Int fed tax & oth chgs 
Net prof 5 
Prof Amal Phosp ” , 83,937 

Net ine 197,992 

P 4 L sur — * 4.143.276 
„ “Includes sales to Amalgamated Phos- 
1 Co. Includes depreciation and in- 
ventory adjustments 


NO FINANCING 
BY TELEPHONE 


Has Ample Cash to Handle Oc- 
tober Note Maturity 


The American Telephone & Tele- 


note maturity without any new financ- 
ing. This 6 pe? cent three-year 
issue was originally $50,000,000. The 


amount outstanding on Jan. 1 last was 
$49,500,000, and it is understood that 
through purchases of notes in the 
open market the company has cut the 
outstanding total down to about $35,- 
000,000 at present. Inasmuch as the 
company has approximately $80,000,- 
000 of cash or cash equivalents in 166 
treasury, it will be able to take care 


‘of this maturity from its Qwn re- 
‘sources and still have an ample cash 


no dis- 


balance. 

On Dec. 31 last the big holding com- 
pany had more than $59,000,000 of 
cash and United States certificates of 
indebtedness. During the present 


then have no maturities ahead of it 
inconvenienced many. 


year some of the subsidiaries, after 
|} arranging financing of their own on 
attractive terms, have repaid advances 
from the parent company. New Eng- 
land Telephone and New York Tele- 
phone are examples. 
been to place the controlling company 
in excellent treasury position, and to 
make it possible to take up as large a 
maturity as $50,000,000 from cash in 
the till. American Telephone will 


until the $40,000,000 five-year 6 per 
cent notes come due Feb. 1, 1924. 
This inter-corporate financing well 
illustrates one of the valuable func- 
tions fulfilled by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, that of 
providing the financial sinews for its 


subsidiary companies in times of un- 
favorable investment markets and ac- 
cepting reimbursement 4vhen im- 
proved markets permit the associated 
companies to finance themselves on 
satisfactory terms. It is an interest- 
ing fact that the Dec. 31, 1920 Ameri- 
can Telephone Company balance sheet 
showed bonds and notes of and net 
advances. to associated companies of 
$190,549,044. This account had been 
cut to $165, 236,355 by Dec. 31, 1921, 
and substantial further payments by 
sub-companies have already been 
made this year. 


AMERICAN COTTON 
WASTE SHIPPED TO 
GERMANY RETURNED 


American cotton waste, the by- 
product of northern cotton mills and 
from which is made inexpensive grades 
of cotton knit goods and even cheap 
cotton cloth, is being shipped back 
to the United States from Ger- 
many where it could not be sold. 
Nearly every steamer arriving at 
Boston from German ports and 
even Liverpool and Manchester, has 
some cotton waste in its cargo. About 
2000 bales have been returned during 
the last two months. This product was 


[when it could be obtained. Conse 


4 


months ago. So urgent is the need 
ok iron in this country that a ship- 


to Pittsburgh, setting a precedent not 


sent to Germany last spring, a great 
deal going from Boston, and was 
placed in bonded warehouses at Ham- 
burg or Bremen, to be sold on consign- 
ment. The fall in the German mark, 
however, and othef reasons prevented 
the sale of the higher grades of waste. 

American carding stripes, having a 
staple too short for use in standard 
cloth, is used in southern United 
States mills for turning out the inex- 
pensive grades of cotton cloth and by 
New York State knitting mills for 
cheap knitted wear. These consumers 
are unable to secure enough cotton 
waste just now to satisfy the demand, 
as the northern mills which produce 
most of this grade of waste have been 
operating on curtailed schedules be- 
cause of the textile strike. Conse 
quently, the owners of the waste 
shipped to Germany on consignment 
are bringing it back to Boston and 
other ports, and can realize a profit 
on its sale here despite the freight 
rates across the Atlantic and back, in 
addition to storage charges at Ham- 
burg and Bremen. 

English buyers of American cotton 
waste have also shipped back various 
lots of late, especially where it could 
be returned immediately. One large 
English concern having a branch in 
Boston received 500 bales and turned 
it back on the next steamer leaving 
England. 


FOUNDRIES OF NEW 
ENGLAND GET PIG 
IRON VIA WATER 


Because of the embargo by southern 
railroads on such commodities as iron 
and lumber, the coastwise steamship 
companies are experiencing a decided 
increase in business. New England 
foundries are in need of pig iron, and 
the coal strike caused a scarcity of 
coke which resulted in excessive 
prices being asked for domestic iron 


quently much iron is being imported, 
particularly fine grades, and one im- 
porter alone is expecting 5000 tons 
from Scotland and England during the 
next three weeks. 

Regarding southern iron, from the 
Alabama district, the Savannah Line, 
operating steamers between Savan- 
nah and Boston, is bringing approxi- 
mately 200 to 300 tons a ship, most 
of which is consigned to foundries in 
Boston and the immediate. vicinity. 
The space sought for iron shipments 
is increasing on these vessels. The 
ocean rate on iron from Alabama to 
Savannah and thence to Boston is 
$6.91 a gross ton, more being charged 
if the iron is to be rehandled at Bos- 
ton for shipment to other New Eng- 
land points. Rates took effect July 
1, following the 10 per cent reduction 
in rates as ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Demand for trans-Atlantic space for 
iron shipments to Boston, New York 
and ports further south is also in- 
creasing... Rates from United Kingdom 
ports to Boston are 15 shillings for a 
ton. of 2240 pounds, having. been re- 
duced from 20 shillings about six 


ment was recently sent from overseas 


unlike “carrying coals to Newcastle.” | 
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Alexander Legge 


HEN Alexander kao was made president of the International 
Harvester Company in June of this year, he reached the peak of a 
career of 31 years of service in the harvesting machine business. 


Mr. Legge’s career has two outstanding phases, the time before coming 
into the McCormick Harvester Company in 1891, and the period since then. 
The earlier time was spent on his father’s farm near Omaha. He followed 
the plow during the summer months, and attended the country school in 


the winter. 


His first job in the city was as collector of farmers’ paper for the Omaha 
branch cf the Harvester company. He sold machines, and repaired them for 


farmers “on tue side.’’ 


In 1894 he was made collection manager in the 


Council Bluffs, Ia., office and four years later manager of that branch. 
At that time Harold F. McCormick, then just out of college, intending to 


learn the business his father had established “from the bottom’ up,” 


went 


into the McCormick machine shops and then to the Council Bluffs branch to 


observe business methods. 


There he met Mr. Legge. 


He returned to Chicago 


in 1897 and two years later Mr. Legge was called to headquarters to be 


made manager of the collection department, 
The International Harvester Company was formed in 1902 through con- 


concerns 


solidation of the McCormick and Deering companies and a number of smaller 
Mr. Legge was appointed assistant manager of domestic sales. 


In 1906 Pe was made assistant general manager and, in 1913, general manager. 
He was designated vice-president and general manager in 1919, which position 
he occupied until the time of his recent election as president. 

During the war Mr. Legge served with the War Industries Board. 


CANADIAN TAX 
RETURNS INCREASE 


Result of Growing Prosperity— 
Check Tax Nets Millions 


OTTAWA, Aug. 18 (Special)—Signs 


of returning prosperity are reflected 
in the revenue returns of the Dominion 


of Canada. Increases are shown from 


practically all sources, including cus- 


oms and inland income, but in particu- 
lar from the stamp tax which promises 
to be one of the best money makers of 
all, This tax on checks is increased 
by 2 cents for every $50, with a $2 
maximum. It has been in operation 


but a fortnight and on one day alone. 


the operation 


the receipts from 
amounted to $1,500,000. 

This very large amount is attrib- 
uted to the fact that many firms had 
large stocks of checks embossed at 
once. Nevertheless, it would appear 
that the daily normal receipts will 
approximate half a million. On July. 
15 before the new levy came into 
effect the stamp tax receipts amounted 
to $280,000; on the corresponding day 
the results totaled $590,000. It would 
not be surprising if the sum of $15,- 
000,000 is reaped from this source 
during the present month. 

Custom receipts which last year fell 
off heavily are again on the upward 


trend. Those for July showed an in- 


crease of $3,000,000 compared with 
the corresponding month last year, 
while the August increase will be still 
more marked. Within the first four 
months of the fiscal year, the income 
tax has brought in $51,000,000. 


VARIOUS WIRE GOODS 
CONCERNS MERGE 


WORCESTER, Mass., Aug. 17—The 
Wire Goods Company of Worcester, 
the Cassady-Fairbank Company of 
Chicago, and the Andrews: Wire & 
Iron Company of Rockford, III., and 


at Watford, Canada, are consolidated 
as a $1,000,000 corporation, with head- 
quarters in Worcester. Eventually 
the business probably will be con- 
ducted under the name of The Wash- 
burn Company, the other corporation 
names disappearing. 

The officers of the new corporation 
are: President, Charles C. Washburn; 
vice-presidents, Arthur G. Andrews, 
Rockford; Perry M. Shepard, Chi- 
cago, and William L. Walker; treas- 
urer and general manager, Reginald 
Washburn; secretary, Irving A. 
Green. 

Directors: Charles G. Washburn, | 
Reginald Washbury, Arthur G. An- 
drews, Perry M. Shepard and William 
L. Walker. 

The business of the Wire Goods Cém- 
pany was established in Worcester in 
1880 and its growth has been large 
and steady ever since. 
to the Cassady-Fairbank.and the An- 
drews company,.the company has ab- 
sorbed several other firms, including 
the Ayres Manufacturing Company, 
the E. Jenckes Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Pawtucket, R. L, manufac- 


turers of wire hardware, afd the 
Woods-Sherwoodd Company ef Lowell; | 
Mans., the oldest concern in the con- 


try making kitchén ware. first 


Court, now 12 Federal Street, 


1 


drill to 4500 feet, 
pected to begin next month. Drilling 


In addition 


Allen | 


OIL, SEARCH IN 
PHILIPPINES NOW 
IN FULL OPERATION’ 


The Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, largest producer in, domestic 
oil fields, is pioneering for oil in Phil- 
ippine Islands, Colombia and Ecuador, 
South America and Alaska. 

Work in Philippines began early in 
1919, hen a research party conducted 
investigations which resulted in the 
company acquiring possible oil lands 
on Bondoc Peninsula, Island of Luzon, 
Actual drilling began March 20, 1921, 
after roads had been built through the 
jungle and other necessary facilities 
provided. The first well, Amaguis No. 
1, met. with. considerable difficulties, 

ecessitating its abandonment, The 

rig was moved to a new location, 
where Sapa No. 1 was started Dec. 26, 
1921, and drilling has been progressing 
satisfactorily. A third well, Pa No. 
1. was begun June 11, 1922, about 10 
miles from Amaguis camp. Both 
camps have been linked by telephone 
system and Amaguis camp is 
nected with Manila by ‘wireless. 

In Colombia the company began re- 
search in February, 1919, and Sept. 1. 
1921. acquired control of Latin-Amer- 
ican Petroleum Corporation, subsidiary 
of Transcontinental. Oil, 
Carmen. and San Jacinto concessions 
comprising 600,000 acres located 30 
miles south of Barranquilla, on west 
side of Magdalena River, about mid- 
way between river and seacoast. 

One well being drilled on El Car- 
men concession, about two miles 
south of the town of Carmen, is down 
1870 feet. 


seven miles northwest from El Car- 
men well. Supplies for these opera- 


tions come from Barranquilla, near 


the mouth of Magdalena River and 
are carried 15@ miles by small steam- 
ers to Zambrano and from there 30 


miles by tractors’ and mules to the 


properties. 

A lease of about 25,000 acres was 
acquired April 26, 1922, in the Amen 
area, north af the Guayas River and 
40. fo 50 miles west of Guunaquil, 
Ecuador. The company. has forwarded 
a complete drilling outfit, equipped to 
and work is ex- 


will soon be started in Cold Bay dis- 
trict on Alaskan Peninsula. Smal! 
production of crude oil exists in 
Katalla region of Alaska but no oil 
in paying .quantities has yet been 
found in Cold Bay district. 


CANADA PER 
. SECURITIES RISE 


' Advances in price of newsprint have 
been responsible for sharp. gains in 


the prices of securities of the Cana- 
dian paper companies. . 


The table appended represents a 


few of the Canadian paper issues, 
together with their 1922 low points 
and carrent high prices: 
Current 1922 
high | low Adv 
Abitibi P & P com. 64 
pd N 


— 
— 3 — nee 
Spanish So. 101 
do pfd „eee eee cll 


Dee. 


67% 39% 


Con- 


owning EI 


The well on San Jacinto 
concessſion - is down 1580 feet about 


EARNING POWER “ 
OF HIGHEST GRADE 


Ardverse Condiibes. in 1 Two 
Years Have Depressed. Prices 
Far Below Average 


The unprecedented effects of 1921 
conditions on railroad earnings and 
on the prices of their securities are 
visualized in the present prices for 
two top-grade preferred issues— 
Chicago. & North Western preferred 
and Illinois Central preferred. 

Illinois Central serves the great 
central section of the United States 
between Lake Michigan and the Gulf 
‘of Mexico. It has access to the At- 
lantic seaboard at Savannah, Ga., 
through its owned lines, and has a 
water route from there to New York 
and Boston through the ownership of 
a steamship company. 

The road has outstanding $10, 929,500 
6 per cent non-cumulative preferred 
stock, convgrtible after Sept. 1, next, 
into common stock, share for share. 


mon both issues $100 par. 


Illinois Central’s Strength 
The preferred is a new issue, sold 


trification and construction purposes. 
The common now pays 7 per cent ane 
sells around 108@110, and 1922 
ings indications are between 15 per 
cent and 20 per cent on this issue. 
Illinois Central stock never sold be- 
low 116 in the years from 1901 to 1912 
and went as high as 184%. E. H. Har- 
| rimam bought $22,500,000 par of this 


163 average. The stock sold as low as 
80% in the dark days of 1920. 
Earnings in the years 1901 to 1912 
averaged 17 times the dividerd re- 
quirement on the new preferred issue. 
For the last 15 years, earnings have 
averaged 9.2 per cent on the common 


issue, earnings would have shown as 


follows: 
Available % on 
for dividends pfd. issue 
Av for 5 yrs, 1907-11. 89, 203,00 0ꝗ/ꝗh ᷑B5 84 
do 1912-16 
do 1917-21 317. 
do 15 yrs, 4907-21. 10,048, 000 
Last year there was $9,700,000 avail- 
able for dividends, which is equal to 
88 per cent on the present preferred 
jesus. 
„ IIlinois Central has paid dividends 
continuously: since 1863, never less 


than 4 per cent. With the exception |. 


of Pennsylvania this is the longest 
continuous . dividend record of any 
American railrdad. 
Northwestern Earnings 

Chicago & Northwestern has 522, 
395,120. 7 per cent non-cumulative 
preferred and $145,156,904 common 
outstanding. By reason of closed 
mines, light crops, and a. stagnant 
lumber industry, the road failed by 
$1,813,535 to earn its fixed charges in 
1921, it is safe to say that it will show 
the $7 preferred and $5 common divi- 
dends earned this year. 


This road also has a notable record 


as an earner. In the 10 years preceding 
1921, average earnings were equal to 
nine times the preferred dividend re- 
quirement in fact, the preferred has 
paid 7 per cent or more since 1876. 
The low for the issue, from 1901 to 
1916, was 163 and the high was 270, 
with the average around 200. The 
record low for the preferred was 95, 
made last year. 

Chicago & Northwestern preferred 
has a participating feature. It has pre- 
ference over the common for 7 per cent 
After the common has also received 
7 per cent, the preferred may receive 
an additional 3 per cent before the 
common receives anything more; 
after each issue has received 10 per 
cent, they share proportionately in 
any further distribution: The pre- 
ferred received 1 per cent extra from 
1909 to 1919. 

Selling around 115, Chicago & North- 
western yields 6.1 per.cent; around 
112, Illfmois Central preferred yields 
5.4 per cent. 


CEMENT STOCKS 
SMALLER DESPITE 
BIG PRODUCTION 


NEW YORK, Aug. 18—Although 
Portland cement production during 
July was 11,557,000 barrels, a new 
high record, stocks on hand July 31 
were only 8,424,000 barrels, compared 
with 10,718,000 June 30 and 10,414,000 
July 31, 1921. Present stocks are the 
lowest since October, 1921, when they 
were 5,348,000 barrels. 

July output of 11,557,000 barrels was 
312,000 above June and 1,989,000 above 
July, 1921. Shipments of 13,850,000 
barrels made a new record, with an 
Increase of 380,000 barrels above June 
and exceeded production by 2,293,000 
barrels... 

For the first seven montis of 1922 
production’ was 58,475,000 barrels, 
compared with 52,036,000 for the 1921 
period, an increase of 6,439,000 bar- 
reis. Shipments were 61,879,000 bar- 
rele, 3,404,000 in excess of production, 
and 11, 503. 000 barrels above 1921. The 
gradual increase. of shi ts over 
production threatens to exhaust stocks 
on hand, as August, September, and 


been among the largest and bid fair 
to be so this year. 

Stocks of clinker, or. — 
cement, at mills declined during July 
to 4,861,000 barrels from 6,851,000. Im- 
ports of hydraulic cement in June 
were 14,179 barrels, valued at $30,400, 
including 8502 barrels from Denmark, 
5668 from Canada, and nine barrels 


from other countries. Imports in 1921 | 


totaled 122,317 barrels, valued at 


$388,828. 

Exports of hydraulic cement in June 
were 96,263 barrels, valued at 3283, 
011, including 94,015 barrels of Port- 


land cement valued at $268,504. Cuba 
took 42,228 barrels and the other West 


Indies 3041 barrels. Exports to South 
America were 26,008 barrels; Canada, 
Mexico, 7684; Central’ America, 
rels. The total exports of hydraulic 
‘1 eemeut in 1921 were 1,181,014 barrels, 


valued at $4,276,986. 


PREFERRED STOCKS| 


last May at par to get money for elec- 7 


issue for Union Pacific investment at 


stock. Applied to the new preferred . 


October shipments have previously | 


and other countries, 1712 bar- |. 


deposit with the 
ment. 


FRENCH PRICES DECLINE 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 

price index of France decreased 3.2 per 
cent In July, compared with a decrease of 
3.1 per cent in the Stop et month. 
Wholesale prices increased 2.5 

during June, but remained — 
during July. 0 
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BUSINESS PROPERTY 


STORE AND LOFT SPACE 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY 


The office of 


C. H. QUINLAN 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS WANTED 
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Cleveland, Ohio. 
ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 


ROOMS, single, en „ furnisiied or unfar- 

nished; refined, high —5 a ment; beautiful, 

convenient location; tray optional. 

, 411 West End Ave., New York. 

FA FALMOUTH Sr., BOSTON 
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people 3 
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HARTFORD 
Seventy Years of Service . 
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this bank, established ‘in 184, 
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__ CONNECTICUT 


____ HARTFORD—Continued | 


CORNER 


Women's Shop Third Floor 


ONE NEED ONLY TO HAVE A TASTE 

FOR STYLE TO APPRECIATE THE 

CHARM OF OUR SPORTS APPAREL 
FOR WOMEN. 


Stackpole Moore Tryon Co. |. 


115 Asylum St. at Trumbull 


HORSFALLS 
93-99 Msylum Street 
Men’s Bathing Suits 


in one and two-piece styles—desirable 
colorings. Formerly priced $8 and $13.50 


While they last at 


$4.50 and $7.50 


G. FOX & COMPANY, Inc. 


Splendid Showing of 


TWEED SUITS 
For Early Fall Wear 


Third Floor 


The Flint Bruce Co. 


COMPLETE HOUSE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


3 Goods as Represented 
103 Asylum St. 150 TRUMBULL ST. 


and 


Oriental Rugs 


THE SAMUEL DONCHIAN RUG CO, 
205 PEARL STREET 


Domestic Rugs 
~ LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—Dyers—Laundcrers 


47 Farmington Avenue 
Telephone 2-2777 


Tou CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


HERZOG SHOP 
100 Pratt Street 


CORSETS, BRASSIERES 
Corset Fitting a Specialty 
Near 


22 2 
Shop  trumbutt 


Two shops baking for those who 
like Petter than ordinary food. 


Coombs — Florist 


Two Stores: 741 Main—364 Asylum 


Weeks Linen Shop 


TABLE LINENS ART 3 
EMBROIDERED LINENS HANDKERCHIEFS 
98 Pratt Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


H. F. Corning & Company 
Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases 


Established 1812 
68 CHURCH STREET 


JULIUS J. SEIDE 
INSURANCE - 


80 Pearl Street 


HANAN SHOES 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


James Lawrence & Son 
755 MAIN STREET , 


M. J. BURNHAM 


559 
Main St. 
Peg adh to 


1128 
Main St. 


WEST HARTFORD CENTER 


SELECT MEA 
GROCERIES 


WEST HILL GROCERY 


3 H. BIRCH, Proprietor 
Farmington Avenue 


CHAS. W. DOWNING 


POROSKENIT 
- Athletic Union Suits $1.50 
866 um Street Hotel Garde Bid 


BEARDSLEY & BEARDSLEY 
| INSURANCE 


2 MAIN STREET 


MERIDEN 


PORTLAND—Continued 


Ladies’ Misses’, Children’s 45 
Infants’ Wearing Apparel 


Cloaks, Suits, Millinery and Boys’ 
Clothing | 


MASSACHUSETTS 


__ BOSTON. | 
Isaac Locke Co. 


97, 99 and 101 Faneuil Hall Market 


and 


FRUITS, VEGETABLES 
HOTHOUSE PRODUCTS 


Special Attention Given Family Orders 


Shattuck & Jones 


Incorporated 


FISH 


Telephone 1487 Richmond 


128 Faneuil Hall Market 
BOSTON 


WALL PAPERS 


Of Latest Styles and Highest Quality. 
Novelty designs a feature; reprints of high 
grade paper at low cost. See them. 


AUGUSTUS THURGOOD 


88-40 CORNHILL, BOSTON 


__ BROCKTON _ 
Don’t Fail to Visit Our 


GROCERY DEPARTMENT 


Where we are offering real bargains on the 
cash and carry plan 


JAMES EDGAR COMPANY 


BROCKTON 


tind 


CAMBRIDGE 
Central Sa. Hardware Co. 


669 Massachusetts Avenue 
Tel. Cambridge 6126 and 6127 


LOWELL 


LOWELL, MASS, 


SPECIAL OFFERINGS OF 
SPORT SWEATERS 


Hundreds and hundreds of the latest styles and 
colors to select from. Second Floor. 
$5.00 Corsets for $2.50 
50c and 75c Confiners 19c 


LADIES’ SPECIALTY SHOP 


141 Merrimack Street, LOWELL 


COLE’S INN 
“Por Discriminating People“ 
* RESTAURANT CAFETERIA 
19 Central Street - - -«: DLewell 
TYPEWRITERS 


All kinds for rent and for sale. 
BLANCHE HARD MURPHY, Gentret Block 


LYNN 


We are the sole distributors in Lynn 
of the 


EDWIN C. FOSS 
ART EMBROIDERIES 


STAMPED GOODS AND MODELS 


76-88 Market St. 


„ 


Lynn, Mass, 


Hodgkins’ Shoe Store 


S H OE ENTIRE FAMILY 


J. c. Palmer, Manager 26 Market St. 
Established 1865 


COAL 
Anthracite and Bituminous, and Wood 
Sprague, Breed, Stevens & Newhall, Inc. 
8 Central 11 


WINCHESTER 
~BLAISDELL’S MARKET 


612 MAIN STREET 
Established Over 25 Years 
WINCHESTER, MASS. 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT 


DETROIT—Continned 
DIXIELAND INN 


A hotel with an air 
as unique — homey, 
cheerful, yet exclu- 
sive—as its Tea 
Room, famed in De- 
troit for years for 
delicious and un- 
usual cooking, and 
faultless service. 


JOHN R. 
Detroit AT FARMER 


ickey 
a S 
Exclusive Dealers in Hickey- Freeman Olothes 
Clothing, Furnishings, Hats & Shoes 
of Quality for Men, Boys and Girls 


1275 Woodward Ave.. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


SUNSHINE COMPANY 


CLEANERS AND DYERS 


NEW PLANT. 1751 GLADSTONE AVE. 
AT 12TH STREET. Tel. Market 5872. 


Very high grade Cleaning and Dyeing 


A, E. GRIMSHAW 


CLOTHIER. HATTER AND 
HABERDASHER 


34 West Grand River Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Maine 1506 8 | 
Repairing of All Kinds 


Final clearance of summer materials; imported 
Ginghams, Embroidered Dotted Swiss, Point 
Venise Collar Lace, Spanish Lace, etc., etc., at 
very worthb-while savings. 


Mew Yorke Shots: das 


1514 WOODWARD AVE. 
Opposite Grinnell'« 


DETROIT 


AT T 
STUDIO OF MILLINERY DESIGN 
Mme. Héhrle 
will design a hat just for you A hat that 
portrays the personal distinction “ the smartly 
gowned woman. Fall models await your 


approval. 
2681 WOODWARD Av E. Suite 204 


MISS FAYETTA WARREN 
Insurance of Every Kind 


Phone Northway 4824 
607 Lothrop Avec. Detroit 


COLONIAL HAT SHOP 


Always the new 
in Sport, Street, 
and Dress Hats 


1435 Farmer St. ‘Main 3459 


IRVING SHOP 


402 Fisher Arcade 


MILLINERY 
Phone Glendale 4473 


IMLAY’S 


GARMENT CLEANING & DYBING co. 
2055 GRAND RIVER AVENUB 
Goods Called fer and Delivered 


BREDE & SCHROETER 


DECORATORS WALL PAPER DRAPERIES 
WINDOW SHADES UPHOLSTERING 
80 Canfield Avenue West Detroit, Mich. 


New York Den Repair Shop 


All kinds of Dolls Eyes reset ond pasts 
Doll 


furnished. te —— Im Dolle 


Com 
Clothing. 1261 chigan Av., troit . Cherry 5049 


NEW _ JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Jeffries’ Im mperial Baths 


30 Years 


— renovated 
New location Boardwalk, 


between Maryland and Virginia Aves. 
THE WHEELER 
( ton) 


A pens 
Boardwalk at Massachusetts Avenue 


Four Rugs 100% Clean 
Edgewood 3401 
STAR CARPET CLEANING CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


JEPSON’S BOOKSTORE 


7 W. MAIN STREET. Books, Stationery. 
Fountain Pens and Office Supplies. 


MAINE 


PORTLAND 


— — 


GANNON’S LUNCH 
House of Quality 
2501 Woodward, corner Henry 


The Alice Wadley Hair Shop 
208 Fisher Arcade Cadillac 2607 
NESTLE WAVING 
K Guaranteed three months 
Complete Line of Hair Goods DETROIT | 


J. A. Merrill & Co. 


Jewelers 
MAINE TOURMALINES—GIFTS 


508 Congress St. 


OREN HOOPER’S SONS 


PORTLAND, MB. 


PORTLAND, MAINS 


Complete Home Furnishings 


Everything needed from cellar to garret. 
Summer Couch Hammocks. 
Porch Ventilated Window Shades 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Congress Square Lunch Rooms 
J. d. LANGLEY, Manager 


S and 7 Forest Avenue 615 Congress Street 
) Portland, Maine 


6209 Woodward Ave. 10 Warren Ave., West 
2840 Northway 


5 Cadillac 8572 
ARTHUR STUDIOS 
Detroit 
__In- business on Woodward Ave. since 1888 


Jewell Feather Mattress Co. 


Reliable Renovators. 2 Se feather 
beds, — ae and mattresses 2 Pa 
from feether beds. 


1208 Michigan Ave.. Os 
Charles W. Herbst 


MEN’S TAILORS 
Sth Floor, Burek Bureka Bidg., 1525 Broadway, Detroit 


The Ferris-Fowler-Fosdick Co., Inc. 


PRINTING OF QUALITY 
404 Marquette Bidg., Detroi Main 4224 


ELECTRICAL WING AND REPAIRING 


HARRY DBAN 
46 E. Milwaukee Northway 4546 


P. N. Bland Printing Company 


280 Larned Street West 
4150 


Furniture 


— — 


We Can Save You 


MME. SOPHIA 
EXCLUSIVE MILLINERY 
705 Boardwalk, St. Charles Hotel Block 


EAST ORANGE 


Francis Lang Co. 
Plumbing, Heating 


Tin and Slate Roofing 
Metal Side Walls and Ceilings 


Orange 3106 878 Main Street 


“The House of Hospitality” 


PALMER HOUSE 


Main Street at Maple Avenue 
(Near Grove St. Station on D. L. & W.) 


Offers attractive accommodations to 

those who seek the comforts and charm 

of home without its care. 

Make Reservations Early. 
Phone Orange 38622. 


Corner Michigan Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


ef 


W 


BREAD CAKES 
Baked Comparable to Your Own 


F. GILLING 


500 Central Ave. Phone 8852 Orange 
MARY BURKHiMER 
Decorated Baskets 
ron CANDY AND FLOWERS 
588 Main Street 


3 


d 


. 


NEWARK 


F. W. ZIMMERMAN 
AUTO REPAIRS — 

Cadillac a Speciality 

| B. B. 2162 


452 Summer Ave. 


Me 


2 


EAST. ORANGE-Continued 3 
Ptes 


NESTLE 
LANOIL WAVIN G 


The Heating Done in Seven Minutes 
Instead of the Usual Half Hour 


The process is proving a most 
e and satisfactory method, as 
comfortable for you * having a marcel 
wave. 

HAIR Goons 

Tel. Pros. 846 303 C. A. C. Bldg. 

1118 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, O. 


a 


VIOLINS 


Fine assortment old Italian, French and 

German. New Violina, 

2 Senin), 

ö tits $20 and up 
fring. 


EAST MAN’S VIOLIN 
'  $HOP 


414 Prospect Avenue - 


— Clevela 14 


THE ELV PRESS 
General Printers 
Orange 5861 


18 S. Day Street 


Wallman & Company 


Building Construction 


Carpenter- repair work 
Orange 5875 


400 S. Jefferson Street 


PATERSON 


Dresses Becoming to 
Every Type 


We specialize Dresses, Suits, and Coats 
for Stout Women. 


TURPAN & CO., Inc. 
122 Market St., 2nd Floor 


LocKkwoop Bros. Co. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, 
RUGS, LINOLEUMS, 
DINNER WARE 


290 Main Street 


CLEMMONS-LAPP COMPANY 


AUDITS—SYSTEMS—T AX SERVICE 


We operate a Bookkeeping Department for the 
convenience of the smaller concerns. 


CLEVELAND, 0. 
700 MARSHALL BI. og. 


“Blue Bird 


WASHER CO. 


A TAYLOR ARCADE 
Come and see this 
Clothes Washer Demonstrated 


FELLows Boot SHOP | 


Tue RicuHt SHOES 
Tue Ricut Price 
Savoy Theatre Building 
St. Clair and East 108rd Street 


HOFFMAN’S 


CLEVELAND 


QUALITY ICE CREAM 
CANDIES 
Euclid and E 105 


Euclid Bv’d and Coventry 
1016 Euclid Avenue 


PATERSON WELDING Go. 


WELDING AND BRAZING 
of all kinds of Auto and Machinery Parts 


ALUMINUM A SPECIALTY 
Scored Cylinders Repaired and — Work 


202 Paterson Stree 
Phone Lambert 4679. Res. 1 — 8 5886-R. 


INSURANCE REAL ESTATE 
R. WILLIAMS BORDEN & CO. 


Room 228, Romaine ae 
_Phone Lambert 1886- 


NEW YORK 


_NEW YORK CITY 
DANCE! | 
SHELTON DEWEY 


Modern Dance Specialist - Autho 
Private or Class —— pant’ 4562 
Studio. 26 West 47th Street. — 1 Tork 


OHIO 


__ CINCINNATI 


810 MERCANTILE LIBRARY BLDG. 
Real Estate Cincinnati 


ASORIN 


PRINTING-——BINDING 
ENGRAVING 


514 MAIN ST., CINCINNATI 


7 THE GIFT sro 
Closson S d St., W. of ‘FL, — 


THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. co. 
THE KERMIN 


tas Second 
INNEN & SUPPER” 
—— Breads & & Pastries a Specialty 


~ | HAWLEY’S 11 Arcade 


Photo Developing and Printing 
ARMSTRON 
“PRINTERS AND STATIONERS: 
419 MAIN STREET 


KIENEMAN PRINTING CO. 
124 rument Place 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CLEVELAND 
“Consider Your Trees” 


FORESTRY 


Tue Sttva-Preirer Co. 
LANDSCAPING AND FORESTRY 
6007 Euclid Ave. Randolph 3098 


MISS C. B. AUSTIN 
Art Shop 
Teaching Ki 221828 Color, 
* 807 THE ARCADE 


Brown Radiator & Body Company 
We straighten out everything on your car. 
Carbon burnt out while you wait, We per cylinder 
Prospect 3540 1521 Ave. 


AUGUST KONTER 


Painter and Decorator 
2546 E. 128th st. Garfield 3382-W 
CLEVELAND 
E. M. KNIPPENBERG 
HAIR SHO>PE 
ae Harper Improved System 
. 


10111 Buclid A oor CLEVELAND | 
Fenn Service Company 
COMMERCIAL PRINTING 


2120 East st Street, rest, See aon 


. 


MILLER PRO VISION 


Meats, 
Bakery 


FRESH SUPPLIES DAILY 
5482 BROADWAY 10410 CEDAR AVE. 


Maple Luncheon 


CAFETERIA 
24 Euclid Arcade 


R. B. CURTIS 
1522 Hanna Building 
REAL ESTATE 


Homes—Home Sites—Factory Sites 
Telephone Main 1081 Cleveland 


THE ROHN WALL 
PAPER CO. 
Complete line of wall papers 
7½ to $2.50 per single roll. 
812 Prospect Ave. Main 1659 


Marcel-Waving 
Shampooing Manicuring 
MADAME LUELL 
HAIR DRESSING SHOPPE 
Prospect 2557 Room 411, C. A.C. Bldg. | —~ 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO 


ezirber Sure. Rr A. WILSON. Tat 


* Ave. Rand. and. 8688. 


COLUMBUS 


THE W. C. MOORE CO. 
Furniture, Rugs, Draperies, 
Lighting Fixtures 


“The cheapest that is good to the best 
that is made.” Moderate Prices. 


SOUTH HIGH NEAR MAIN 


‘BRADFORD-HUSCH 
44 N. High St. 


Distinctive Apparel for Women and 


Misses. 


Hosiery—Millinery—Outer Wear 
PITTS SHOES 


162 N. High Street, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Dependable Shoes Since 1880 


Morehouse-Martens 
“The Störe of Today” 
Dry Goods and Garments 
For tht eats & ndable store. 
THE HEIZER PRINTING CO. 
888 S. High St. Citz. 8883 


Direct by Mail Advertising 
Fans, Calendars, Advertising Novelties 


OLDS RESTAURANT 
IN OUR NEW LOCATION 


____ 2% 8. HIGH BT, 


THE BANCROFT BROS. co. 
- Hallmark Jewelers 


70 want the best, to Bancroft’s’ 
1 188-140 North inigh & Street 


Laundry and Dry Cleaning 
CAPITAL -TROY LAUNDRY 
AND DRY ING COMPANY 


PARISIAN DY ‘DYE HOUSE. 


Albert 1 Hat Shop 


Phone Cherry 4 


Canned Goods and 


seo lie ts 2 


165 N. High Street 
Let Us Show You the MOI. A“ Eleetrie 
Washer With Gas Burner Attacheg: | 
THE HUGHES-PETERS 
ELECTRIC CO. 


104-106 E. Long Street, Cor. 3d. 
EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 


WALK-OVER 
SHOES 


For Men and Womes 
89 N. High Streeet 
COLUMBUS, O. 


DAYTON — : 


IL. X M. Battery Box Co. 


Day ton, Ohio 


Manufacturers of everything in wood. 


One Piece End Oak Battery Boxes. 
Radio Cases according to 
specifications. 


Orders promptly filled. 
CHAS. R. BROWN 
Jeweler 
619 Wayne Ave. Home Phone 12427 
EDWIN F. SIMPSON 


Architect 
869 Reibold Building, Dayton, Ohio 


LAKEWOOD 
Free Delivery Service Twice Dally 
H. D. BRACY 


GROCER 
Meat orders ieft with the Gee Market will be 
delivered free. 


re 
16100 Detroit Ave., Corner Cranford and Det. 
Bell Phones Lakewood 4280 


— — 


THE BIRDSNEST 
cosy country-like bome where refined 
children between 4 and 12 years are mothered. 
t boarded; moderate rates by day, week or 


uth. 
mo MRS. GLADYS W. TOMM 
2205 Carnhell Are. Tel. Lakewood 4222-M 


Lakewood 55538 


JOHN W. ASTON 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
15708 DETROIT AVE... LAKEWOOD, 0. 


AINTING 
wae 


Pin 


APERI 
LAKEWOOD WALL PAPER CO. 
Bell Marlo 3860 12104 DETROIT AVE. 


CONGER DRY GOODS 


Eagle Stamps Given 
Lakewood 6002 15818 Detroit Avenue 


Justin Hat Shoppe 


Inche’s Hardware & Electric Co. 


RADIO SUPPLIES 
15102 Detroit Ave. L’kw’d 1276 


WM. 8. COOKE 
INSURANOB 

1560 Cordova Ave. Tel. Lakewood 8848. K 

The Electric Sanitary Laundry Co. 

PROS. 2385 CENT. 1834 


C. E. SEILER 
Home of Good Shoes 
17114 Detroit J Avenue Lakewood 1623 


BERNSEE’S 14810 Detroit Ave. 
Shoes of Quality near Warren Rd. 


LIMA 


MILLINERY «- 
GLOVER & WINTERS CO. 


LET US SERVE YOU 
136-1388 West High Street LIMA, OHIO 


Weinfeld’s Faultless 


Odorless Dry Cleaning 
Main 4747 
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PENNSYLVANIA _ 


ERIE * 
* 


BETTER CLOTHES. 
That's Why 
P. A. MEYER & SONS 


— 


PITTSBURGH 


. — A i PH ee — —-— — 


SKETCHES SUBTMITTED 


Interior Decorators 


IN ALL BRANCHES 


CHURCHES, SCENERY. WALLPAPER, PAINTING. 
Edw. W. Learzof. 


1600 BROADWAT. PHONE LOCUST 1200 


James McMillin Printing Co. 


~ PRINTERS OF HIGH GRADE 


CATALOGS WwW FOLDERS 


BOOKLETS LEAFLETS 
Penn Ave. and Barbeau St. 


BROCHURES PRICE LISTS 
Phone 437 Court 
BUY DIAMONDS 
DIRECT FROM US 
JOHN M. ROBERTS & SONS CO. 
435-437 Market Street PITTSBURGH. PA. 


SEWICKLET 


GIFTS—NOVELTIES—TOYS 
Sewickley, Penn Penn. 


— — 


WILLIAMSPORT 


KING SHOPPE 
round. Gowns for each 
Frocks 


— 


1 
Opes all the r 
individuality; af er or evenings. 
and capes. Skirts 
CHEL. E. PAULHAMUS 
412 Center Street. Tel. Bell 1292-X. 


— 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE 


Sheets, Blankets, Comforts, Pillow 
Cases, Bedspreads in our 4 


August 
Bedwear Sale 
Take substantially lowered prices. 


The savings made possible by this 
looked-for annual event are an especial 
appeal to economical housewives. 


THE SHEPARD STORES 
PROVIDENCE — 


Franceda Cafeteria 


126% WEST HIGH ST. 
UP STAIRS 


MILAN E. TONEFF'|® 


Groceries and Meats 
688 8. MAIN Sr. PHONE MAIN 4821 
yp ‘We Deliver. 


THE THOMAS GROCERY 
Sole distributors of Park & Tilford Goods 


FRESH MEATS GROCERIES 
Tel. Main 4947 


MARION | 


_ Keeping Up Repairs 
stiowed forge. to waste a duty. 22 de 
Sars Ss 
and at by ae oe yatens as low as yh 
BELCHER & LOOMISHARDWARE CO, _ 
88-01 Weybosset St. Providence, R. I. 
Buy Peirce Shoes and 
Hosiery 
If You Want the Best Moderately Priced 
__ THOS. F. 9 & SON 


GEO. G. KERR, TAILORING 
Pressing and Repai 


Over Marion “Theater Phone a 


SPRINGFIELD | 
MATTIE GUTHERIE 
MARKET” 


“MYER’S 
DELICIOUS LUNCH 


HARRIET N. VAN METER 
THE FLO 


Phone 262 Corner Spring — 


= B. REAM & SONS—Groceries, Fruits and 
Vegetables; ta. Chestnut Are. oth 
phones: Bell 430 and 4517; Home 430. 


A TOLEDO 
THE BETTY MASON _SHOP 
(nor mat 1 
508-505 MADISON AV 
JACOB THOMPSON 
Wall Paper Picture Framing 
912 STARR AVE. Phone River 545-W 
THE RUMMELL STUDIO 


Antiques and Oriental Rugs 
1217 Madison Avenue 
Toledo, Okio 


* 


* 


We Carry NUT SPREAD MARGARINE 


& F. BANKEY & SON, 


2168-68 Ashland Avenue 
DIAMONDS 


Jewelry Embleme 
HASTEN TO HEESEN 


Watchee 


| 
315 Summit Home Phone Mahn 473 | 


RUGS, hr ales ap FURNITURE 
Wall Papere—House Painting 
RADCLIFFE co. — apdster” Street 


Both Phones | | 
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Rescuing Fish Millions 
NE of the most interesting out- 
door activities at this time of 
year is the fish rescue work of 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries 
along the Mississippi River. The Mis- 
sissippi ia prodigal of life. From its 
lake sources in Northern Minnesota 
to the Louisiana delta it bears within 
its turbulent waters incomputable 
myriads of fish. Catfish galore grow 
there from the giant blue cat that may 
be 5 feet long and tip the scales at 
150 pounds to the common bullheads, 
bass, perch and crappies. The big 
catfish are peculiar to the Mississippi 
and its larger tributaries and the 
Great Lakes. Few of them attain the 
extreme size and weight just given, 
averaging only a few pounds apiece. 
As for the bullheads or hornpouts, 
they swarm in every pond and slug- 
gish stream from Maine to the Missis- 
sippi, have been introduced into Pa- 
cific coast waters and one species has 
been noted in China. 

They and their tribe should cer- 
tainly prevail for their pectoral fins 
are strong and tipped with sharp 
barbs that make excellent defensive 
weapons. They are not dismayed by 
long periods of cold but lie inert on 
the bottom in the regions where the 
winters are long and the ice deep. 
Nor do they object to the heat. When 
the long summer days raise the tem- 
perature of the shallow streams to a 
point where trout perish and other 
clear water fish find living difficult, 
the bullheads flourish. Removed from 
the water they live longer thar any 
other fish, seeming in this respect to 
be almost amphibious. Thoreau says 
of them, “They spawn in spring and 
the old fishes lead the young in great 
schools near the shore, caring for 
them as a hen cares for her chickens.” 
It is this propensity to seek the shal- 
lows in summer that causes the bull- 
heads to need rescue at the hands of 
the Bureau of Fisheries. 


Nesting on the Sandy Shore 

The bass, the crappies and the sun- 
fish, all nest in the spring. It is a 
real nesting and, as in the case of 
the bullheads the eggs and young are 
carefully guarded. You see the sun- 
fish in pairs in the transparent shal- 
lows, coasting along shore, inspecting 
one sandy spot after another until 
they find the one that suits their 
fancy. There with waving fin and 
flirting tail they dredge out a hollow 
in clean sand or small gravel and 
there the eggs are laid and eventually 


supervised by a man with an 85-horse- 
power motorboat in which he speeds 
from one station to another supervis- 
ing the work of different rescue crews. 

Each station is the headquarters of 
six to 10 men, including a superin- 
tendent. Each rescue party has also 
a foreman who needs to be an experi- 
enced net fisherman. The parties are 
ofganized about the first of July each 
year and go in gasoline launches 
searching for bayous and lagoons that 
are drying up. Finding such they use 
long minnow seines and dip nets, land- 
ing the fish alive and carrying them 
in tubs out to the channel of the big 
river where they are set free. Great 
care is taken to keep the fish alive, 
and great care is needed. The weather 
is hot, the food has become scarce in 
the shallow pools and the sun of mid- 
summer has raised the temperature of 
the water, all of which tends to reduce 
the vitality of the rescued. Yet, during 


last summer, along the borders of the 
great river 200,000,000 fish were thus 
rescued and returned to the cool depths 
of the Father of Waters. 

This work of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of 
Fisheries, is not only one of humanity 
but is economically important. The 
fish rescued are of value as a potential 
food supply, helping replenish the 
fisheries of the river which are com- 
mercially important. Moreover, the 
stocking of large inland lakes and 
rivera all over the country benefits 
from these activities. Each day a few 
of the best game fishes are taken from 
the nets and at the end of the day's 
work placed in large tanks of clear, 
cool running water. There they re- 


newed and they are able to endure 
long shipment by rail. The Govern- 


cars, supplied with numerous tanks, 
100 or more to a car, with automatic 
aerating apparatus. These cars are 
hauled on fast trains and each car has 


a crew of attendants to look after its 
pampered passengers. 

This twofold work of the Bureau 
of Fisheries is a humane and effective 
method of conserving food and game 
fishes and deserves all possible en- 
couragement. If it is to meet fully 
the needs of the vast regions which it 


serves it should be greatly increased. 


oer one 70 and he does not undertake to 
for the facts or opinions so presented. 


Repeal the Espionage Act 


To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 

There is a genera] impression that 
the Espionage Act has been repealed. 
This is a mistake. It is no longer in 
force, because we are now at peace; 
but the moment another war is de- 
clared, it revives automatically, and 
anyone expressing disapproval of the 
war, even in private conversation, will 
become liable to 20 years’ imprison- 
ment and $20,000 fine. 

Abraham Lincoln expressed disap- 
proval of the Mexican War while it 
was going on; Lloyd George expressed 
| disapproval of the Boer War. Dur- 
ing the American Revolution, William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, said: “If I 
were an American, as I am an Eng- 
lishman, while a foreign troop was 
landed in my country, I would never 
lay down my arms; never, never, 
never!” 

Whenever England has engaged in 
an injust war, there have always been 
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Brief communications are welcomed, but the editor must remain sole fudge of their 
hold himecl/ or this news 


per reaponsibie 


Anonymous letters ere troyed unread. 


debts owing her as her debtor's com- 
merce amounts to in purchased goods: 
but for every dollar in purchases, to 


government should cancel a propor- 
tionate amount of debt—the ratio to 
be determined. 

You will see that in this manner the 
great commercial arteries would re- 
form between those nations which 
stood the brunt of the war, and 80 
effect a healing without a burden. It 
would restore commerce and nor- 
malcy to the Allies, and would bring 
back to them most of the commerce 
taken from them by neutrals durinz 
the war. 

With financial authorities almost 
unanimous that it is impractical to 
collect these debts, and with the world 
suffering from paralysi&8 induced by 
tear, suspicion, debts and poverty, the 


efficacious. It has been heartily ap- 
rroved by all to whom I have broached 
it, both friends and enemies of allied 
debt cancellation. 


main until their vitality is fully re- 


ment uses for this steel distributing | 


be paid for in customary manner, the: 


above plan seems most sound and 


> These three hotels, under the same management, offer the 
ee maximum of luxurious refinement combined with the 
latest hotel improvements at very reason- 
Tariff on Application 
to Manager 
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adle rates. 
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_ HOTEL VANDYKE WOTEL REMBRANDT. & 
South Kensi . W., 4. 
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One of London's 
recherche Hotels 
relnements 2 wi 
2 ton to a 


eva 
THE CURZON RESTAURAN? 
is open to Non-residents 
Tel e Grosvenor 2600 
Private — lines f 
Supper Dance Every Thursday 8 io 1 
Price 10 


sesses all M 


THE GRANBY 


HARROGATE 


First Class Residential HOTEL stands 
unde of 9 acres, facing the 


VET 
8B GOLF LINKS within easy aceess. 
TERMS MODERATE 
Apply Manageress Phone 626 


SWITZERLAND 


GENEVA 
HoTeEL METROPOLE 


& NATIONAL 


Up ro Darn 
View of the Lake and Mountains 


E. HUNI, Manager 


_CALIFORNIA 
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Reduced Prices 


Lunches, 11: 
Eveni 
Sun 


NEW HOTEL ROSSLYN 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


CAPACITY 400--SECOND FLOOR 


Club rr a. m. to 10 a. m.—25e to 78e 
a. 

Dinner, 6 p. m. 
y Chicken Dinner, 


Dinin 
SEATING 


Largest Popular Price Hotel on the Pacific Coast.“ 
FIFTH AND MAIN STREETS, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Meals and Rooms 
Room Open to the Public 


m. to „ mm. 
to 7:30 p. m.—60c 
5 D. m. to 7:80 P. m. — 7e 


De ble 
. .00 
00-$4.00 
.00-§7.00 


$2.00 
12 50-88. 50 
2.80-84. 00 
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SEPTEMBER 
and OCTOBER 
are delightful months 
At Lake George 


“The Queen of American Lakes” 


HoMELIKE—REASONABLE RATES | 


CLENDENING 


202 WEST 103D STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


. 
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CALIFORNIA 
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Spend Your Summer Vacation at the 


Hotel Vendome 


San Jose, California 
(The heart of the famous Santa Clare Valley) 


Al Tahoe Inn 


NEW YORK 
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hatch in the warm sun. The parents 
zealously guard this nest from all 
intruders, darting aggressively at any- | 
thing which seems to threaten danger. | 


some brave men and women to express 
disapproval, and history has honored 
them for it. 

The passage of the Espionage Act 


(Signed) ALBERT EATON HILL. 
2118 Beachwood Drive, Los Angeles, 
Cal., Aug. 2, 1922. 


Ai Tahoe, Califoraia 
(Beautiful mountain resort on the south end 
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of Lake Taloe) 


try, so that a great deal of New 


There are many sunfishes. 
common one east of the Alleghanies 
ig derisively called pumpkin seed be- 
eause of his shape and perhaps also 
his small size. Those of the Missis- 
sipp! 
copper-nose and dollardee, and I 
daresay other local names. This is, 
no doubt, the sunfish that Hiawatha 
derided: 

But when Hiawatha saw him 
Slowly rising through the water, 
Lifting up his disc refulgent, 
Loud he shouted in derision 
Esa! Esa! Shame upon you, 
You are Ugudwash the sunfish : 
You are not the fish I wanted, 
You are not the King of Fishes. 

Ugudwash may not have been the 
king of fishes in size, but he is a 
handsome fellow and his numbers are 
prodigious. Like the bullheads the 
sunfishes thrive in warm shallows. 
These, together with the bass and 
crappies, are to be found throughout 
the length of the great river along its 
islanded banks, flashing fn the placid 
reaches of its land-locked marginal 
lagoons; everywhere. 


The Mississippi’s Two Floods 


The Mississippi has two periods of | 
spring flood. The first comes with the 


melting of the ice along its middle 
reaches. Under the impulse of its 


rush the warm waters flood the low 


bottom lands and make shallow seas 
of all bayous. The warmth of the 
flood stirs the mating instinct in the 
fishes and sends them into the shal- 
lows to spawn. They press inland 
with the flood and incomputable num- 
bers are produced and find food and 
safety far from the main river. As 
this first overflow recedes the grown 
fishes tend to go back with it. Vast 
numbers of the new-born remain. 

Late in May comes the second im- 
pulse of the flood. The melting moun- 
tain snows of northern Minnesota, of 
the headwaters of the Missouri and 
other smaller rivers send their waters 
down in a rush that sometimes catches 
the early flood before it has begun to 
fall. In any case it supplements the 
first rise and carries the rejuvenated 
river waters far inland again to the 
shallow, forest-sheltered lagoons, that 
the newly-hatched fry delight in. More 
or less of the large fish linger with 
these. Food is plentiful and the 
dangers of the deep river are far 
away. Then comes the passing of the 
flood. As the waters slowly recede 
most of the larger fish, having in- 
herited river wisdom through oount- 
less generations of river life, go out 
to the depths with them. Others with 
millions of the small ones remain, 
crowding into the deeper pools, un- 
mindful that the falling water is leav- 
ing the inlets to these dry and escape 
impossible. With the lowering of the 
river level the water in the fish- 
crowded ponds tends to seep away, 
the sun dries it up and vast numbers 
of the imprisoned fish are in a pre- 
carious plight. 

’ Fish Culturists to the Rescue 


This condition, of course, has pre- 
vailed as\Jong as the river has existed. 
Of late years rescue has come to the 
fish, however. Fish culturists, Gov- 
ernment fish authorities and others 
interested in the conservation of fish, 
seeing the opportunity easily to save 
all these marooned river fish carefully 
studied the Mississippi spring floods 
and their work, and organized a sys- 
tem of fish rescue work that has re- 
sulted im the saving of billions of fish. 
Stations were established at con- 
venient points along the river, each 


The | 


are the bluegills called also 


was a sharp departure from the best 
traditions of English-speaking people. 
It was defended on the ground that 
we were at grips with an exception- 
ally formidable foe, and that excep- 
| tional measures were necessary. But 
it has been fastened upon the coun- 
try as a permanent policy. It would 
‘pply just as much to a war with any 
weak Latin-American republic, which 
would have no chance of justice ex- 
cept from enlightened public opinion 
within the United States. 

It is quite possible that some future 
administration might plunge us into 
a war which the majority of our peo- 
ple disapproved. How could we bring 
our disapproval home to the authori- 
ties at Washington, if the moment war 
is declared it becomes illegal to ex- 
press any opinion except in favor of 
the war? 

Now is the time to press for the 
repeal of this vicious measure. Ques- 
tion the candidates for Congress now, 
before election, and pledge them to 
get rid of it. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

Chilmark, Mass. 


Force and the Unions 


To The Editor of The Christian 
Science Monitor: 

I would like to comment on an arti- 
cle in the issue of Aug. 3, entitled 
“Being President Harder Job Than 
Mr. Harding Realized.” While not in 
any way at present affected directly 
by the “open shop” policy, I was very 
much surprised at the attitude taken 
by G. T. O. The wording is unfortu- 
nate for a supposedly impartial writ- 
ing: “He had poured into his ears,” 
“trying to impose 
theory,” “its propaganda,” “sounded 
very plausible” (implying untruth). 

And does the illustration show any- 
thing but that the unions are suc- 
ceeding in using force. So long as the 
unions proceed as they are and their 
members are obedient there can be no 
“open shop.” Either a shop must be 
union (closed to non-union men) or 
non-union (closed to union men) by 
the union laws. They thus intend and 
expect to force the individual to col- 
lective bargaining. This does not 
seem consistent with freedom. Very 
many members of unions only belong 
because they have been forced to, not 
because they believed in them. 

I am not opposing unions. I am 
opposing the belief in their right to 
force everyone to their side by rules 
which are equivalent to a specialized 
and continued strike or boycott which 
savors of something un-American and 
opposed to real democratic ideals. 

Is not the expression of organized 
Labor with regard to prohibition an 
excellent illustration of the fallacy of 
giving the unions absolute power 
| which the closed shop implies? 

I know there are many who feel as 
I do. Many union members, too. I 
shall be interested as this subject is 
further developed in the Monitor, as 
it is, I am sure, close to the heart of 
business. 

(Signed) ARTHUR F. DAVIS, 

Amesbury, Mass. 


Refunding Plan Proposed 


To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 

It has occurred to me that the fol- 

lowing plan for refunding of the al- 

lied debts meets most current objec- 


— 


state 


the open-shop 


Taxing Currency Issues 


To the Editor of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor: 
Your correspondent, Mr. Kenneth B. 
Bond, attempts to distinguish between 
the decision of the Supreme Court in 


ing the tax on child labor products 
invalid, by saying that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States gives Con- 
gress the power to regulate the cur- 
rency. He is mistaken. There is not 
a word in the Constitution referring 
to currency. The Congress is given 
| power “to coin money (and) rogulate 
the value thereof.” Currency is not 
money. State bank notes were merely 
printed promises to pay money, as a 
check is an order to pay money. Doss 
Mr. Bond hold Congress would have 
power to impose a tax of 10 per cent 
on checks drawn on the state banks, 
while checks on federal reservs hanks 
remain tax free? 

Mr. Bond says that in imposing a 
‘prohibitive (not a regulative) tax on 
bank notes, Congress was 

using a. well-recognized 


merely 


full power to regulate. 
power that Congress has to legislate 
is derived from the Constitution. Since 
that instrument contains no mention 
of currency, as every economist knows 
that a promise to pay money is not 
money, his assertion has no basis in 
fact. EDITORIAL WRITER. 


AUSTRALIAN FRUIT 
EXPORTS GROWING 


Last Season Best on Record, 
Shipment Figures Show 


AUCKLAND, New Zealand, July 10 
(Special Corresponience)—New Zea- 
land’s fruit industry is developing into 
something valuable and permanent. 
The past season, for export trade, was 
the best on record, exports amounting 
to 116,000 cases. The previous best 
was 68,000 cases in 1914. 

This export trade began in a very 


South America, where New Zealand 
apples command a higher price than 
in London. The opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal interfered with this trade 
by diverting direct liners from the 
Cape Horn route, and the war hit the 
trade so hard that for three years not 
a case was shipped. Trade has been 
worked up again however, and this 
year very large shipments of apples 
were sent to London, where they again 
commanded high prices. 

The success of this export trade is 
the result of years of work, not only 
in developing orchards along the right 
lines, but also in grading fruit and 
studying the requirements of markets. 
The foundation of the industry is New 
Zealand’s sunny climate. In all parts 
of the Dominion, fine fruit can be 
grown. Apples are the great line for 
export, and fruit growers combine 
among themselves, and are assisted 
by the Government, to raise the stand- 
ard of their output. The Government 
provides experts to adwise the grower 
and inspectors to see that he keeps his 
orchard in order, and graders to see 
that only good fruit is packed to send 


Let each nation cancel so much of 


abroad. Such grading has done an 
immense amount for the butter indus- 


the state bank tax case, and that hold- | 


small way in 1908 with shipments to 


method of regulating that which it had 
The only 
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Zealand butter is now bought entirely 
on the grader’s certificate, and it is 
hoped that the fruit industry will be 
brought to the same fortunate state. 
There is a good deal of co-operation 
among the growers. Provincial and 
national conferences are held regu- 
larly, and a special “varieties confer- 
ence” is held to consider what kinds 
of apples should be grown. It is the 
aim of this conference to limit the 
number of varieties grown for export, 
and at the same time to study the 
wants of England and South America, 
which do not prefer the same kinds of 
apple. England likes a small rather 
than a large apple, and it is found that 
in some cases the fertility and sun- 


shine of New Zealand produces a fruft , 
that Is rather too big for the English 
taste. The grader considers not only | 


color, size and cleanness, but the age 
of the tree from which the apple 
comes, and its keeping capacity. 

Whe Goyernment guaranteed grow- 
ers this year a penny per pound for 
apples exported, up to 100,000 cases, 
which was a substantial inducement 
to orchardists to take the rigk of ship- 
ping their fruit. There is no doubt 
that there ought to be a great future 
for the New Zealand fruit industry. 
The South American market is capable 
of almost indefinite expansion, and the 
New Zealand market itself is substan- 
tial. Some growers look forward to 
the time when no one will be permit- 
ted to sell fruit that is not up to a 
certain standard. 


HOTEL-N OTES 


Winter sports already are attract- 
ing the attention of the hotel and 
railway men of New England, and 
preparations are under way to make 
the season even more successful than 
that of a year ago. Nearly every 
form of winter sport for which 
Switzerland is famous can be enjoyed 
in the mountains of New England— 
snowshoeing, skiing, toboganning, 
coasting by torchlight, hockey, straw 
rides and skating. 

+ > > 


The Boston & Maine railroad re- 
cently issued a circular giving a list 
of 64 hotels that will remain open 
throughout the winter. 

> > > 

Summer guests at the Shattuck Inn, 
Jaffrey, N. H., are reminded constantly 
of the winter attractions to be en- 
joyed in that vicinity. Snowshoes, 
skiis and toboggans are conspicuous 
and the visitor will find it difficult 
not to respond to the winter call, 

> a > 


St. John, N. B., is planning to hold 
a winter carnival, similar to that held 
last year whem a challenge to the 
Lake Placid sportsmen to a contest 
drew 20,000 res 


Toys offer an unusual form of ad- 
vertising and decoration, which has 
been carried out in many interesting 
ways, at the Toy Town Tavern, Win- 
chendon, Mass., the city noted for 
the manufacture of the hobby horse 
and Mother Goose puzzles. In the 
Mother Goose dining room a well 
known artist has painted on the 
panels between each window scenes 
from the famous nursery stories of 
the same name. 

> > > 


Chain hotel companies are making a 
strong bid for foreign business. Some 


‘order to procure vessels. 


HOTEL 
DEL MONTE 


. 


UND 
PLAYGROUND 


Golf erery day in ie year at De 
Monte's two Cham ip des. 
Only 10 degrees variation in tempera- 
ture the year round. What trip to 
California is complete without a risit 
at histerie Del Monte—where the 
atmosphere of the old Spanish days 
still lingers? POLO, GOLF and all 
other diversions. Complete Program 
of Sports. Write for literature. 


Carl 8. Stanley, Manager 


DEL MONTE, CAL. 


‘ . 


maintain bureaux abroad where in- 
formation is given and bookings are 
made for travelers en route to the 


FRED w. rost an. PROPRIETOR. 


{assured every modern comfort at mod - 
erate cost. Large 
connection. 
meals). 


Offers you the rest and  .eclusion to 
be found in the beauty and 
the Santa Cruz mountains. ou are 
tank in 
$5.00 and up (including 


Blake Reservations Now. 
Send for Folder. 


HOTEL 
ST. MARK 


; 171 a 
1 


United States. The importance ot this 
work has deen 


sistant manager of the Waldorf- 
Astoria and the Latin-Ameri rep- 
resentative for this group of hotels, 
to head the foreign department. M. 
Le Maire will visit the opening of the 
Brazilian centennial exposition in Rio 


de Janeiro in November. 
+ > + 


The historic Preble Hbuse at Port- 
land, one of the oldest hostelries in 
Maine, may pass into history when the 


present lease expires Sept. 9. No res- 


ervations for rooms or board are being 
made beyond that date. It is believed 
there will be.a rebuilding of the prop- 
erty. The hotel occupies a command- 
ing site in the center of Maine's largest 
city. The building is but four stories 
high and the movement for a large 
hotel or office building has been strong. 
The hotel was opened to the public 
on March 17, 1860. Since that time 
three or four additions have been put 
on and for years it was one of the 
best-known hotels in New Egland. 


VESSELS TO CARRY CLAY SOUGHT 

Demand for ocean tonnage to move 
British coal to North Atlantic ports of 
the United States is so heavy just now 
that shippers of china clay from 
England to New, England points are 
obliged to offer more freight money in 
China clay, 
like coal, is a bulk and has been 
sent from Fowey, E to Boston 
and Portland for 15 shillings a ton. This 
rate has now been advanced to 25 
shillings. 
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RED MEN HOLD SESSION 


SAN+ FRANCISCO, Cal. Aug. 13 
(Special Correspondence)—The Im- 
proved Order of Red Men, and thé De- 
gree of Pocahontas, held their fifty- 
sixth and twentieth sessions, respec- 
tively, in this city, from Aug. 8 to 12 
inclusive. More than 400 “braves” at- 
tended the great sun session of the Red 
Men, and 200 delegates to the women's 
branch heard the report of Lotta 
Hughes, great Pocahontas of the order. 


NEW GRAND TRUNK MANAGER 

MONTREAL, Aug. 17—W. D. Robb, a 
native Canadian, today was appointed 
ranking vice-president of the Grand 
Trunk Railway with the title of vice- 
president and general manager, to suc- 
ceed Howard Q. Kelley, who resigned 
yesterday. 


recognized by the 
Boomer hotel management in the ap- 
pointment of Charles Le Maire, as- | 


200 Rooms, 8.50 up. 
European. Cafeteria. 

You'll feel at home 
Cor. 12th 4 Franklin St. 
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EASTERN 
Hotel Albemarle 


nia Avenne near Beach 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Hor awp Coton RUNNING WATER IN 
y Room 
4000 FEET OF PORCH SPACE 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 
Capacity 300. Private baths. Ba 
— Steel Pier 3 * ous t 
— selnsinms. S00 deck. —— 


aah 
GABLE & DEVITT, Ownership Manazeyent 


rates. 
Summer Rates 


to 
Oct. Ist 
800 


208 Seventh Avenue 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


OVERLOOKING OCEAN 


RUNNING WATER PRIVATE BATHS 
| Capaci 2 


Tel. Asbury Park 1470 ALVAH TRUAX 
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SOUTHERN 


NEW ORLEANS 
“THE PARIS OF AMERICA” 
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The St. Charles 
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$ , . 5 l 8 * 5 a 
Maple Grove XR x 
Beautiful location, convenient all points. : 


Golf, fishing; large shady lawn. Good. 
board; spring Modern 


—— On Main road. Apply ter 


ra 3 F. J. Timmerman _ 
Hotel Le 


M. * 


$2 East Sist Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
KNOTT MANAGEMENT 


RATES 


_CEN TRAL | 
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Upper Michigan Avenue and Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 


You will enjoy restful quiet in this spacious, magnifi- 
cently located hotel. It fronts the shore of Lake Michigan, Double rooms with 1 bath ancl? a eBay 8 * $18, $23 
yet is within easy reach of all of the activities of Chicago's | : No extra charge for rooms with Twin Beds. 
business section. i Royal James | ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 400 GUESTS’ 

The same appealing atmosphere and standards of service i | . Booklet and map on request. EV sad room has private bath. 
so characteristic of THE BLACKSTONE for years prevail i Inn GEO. B. STAVERS, Resident Manager 
at THE DRAKE. Either of these world-renowned hotels i NORWALK, CONN. ATS 3 re e , 
is admirably suited for students’ meetings. 
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Single Rooms with private bath $2, | and per day; $12, $15 
and $38 per week. 
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One day’s run from Boston. 
About two hours from New York 
on Post Road. 


The Blackstone | 8 


EVERETT P. ASHLEY, Mgr. 
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f “EUROPEAN PLAN N. -L 5 
Ch | i N ae ae ite seas OE | 
ICago i px 455 Columbus Avenue P22. Liu 8 marking the 50th year since Thomas Cook, the founder of 
| SAC) B= * sien: tap tig @ N our organization, conducted his first tour around the world 


The . a 2 5 | Sailing Eastward from New York, Jan. 24 Returning May 31, 1923 
House ) ) BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. re . 
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of Harmon il Tel. Back Bay 8043 — . . ; 
7 0 Cable Address, Savoyco 1 | | SAMA R 1A om 
it Bingle ery L private bath, $2.00, 62.50 Beaks sesame wit with private bath, $2.50, $3.00 A superb itinerary with visits at Mediterranean Ports—Egypt, etc.—four 


day. 


19 8. rd rate, N Tg eri $15.00 and "las Wind $18.00 and $24.00, Manila. China—two weeks in Japan, etc.— 30,000 miles—127 days. 


| | Ph wn of — sleeping rooms, parlor ahd bath, (four persons — 4.00, aud $5.00 per day. A Cruise de Luxe Limited to 400 Guests 
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weeks in British India, Dutch East Indies, Straits 


Sa 


mates. 


Weekly rate, "higher. 
No extra charge for rooms with twin beds. Full information on request 
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HOTEL CLEVELAND 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The atmosphere of the Hotel 
Cleveland is as near Homelike as it 
is possible to make a large hostelry 
in a large city. Quiet. refinement 
surrounds every move made by every 
employee. All the conditions con- 
ducive to a comfortable stay. 
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Fifteen Hundred New Country 
Schoolhouses for Southern Negroes 


Julius Rosenwald Gives More Than a Million Dollars in 
Eight Years to Make Reform Possible 


By FRANCIS W. SHEPARDSON 


12 south is being dotted with 
new schoolhouses. They are at- 
tractive buildings, neatly painted, 
in good taste architecturally. Inside, 
the rooms are commodious, wel! 
arranged, well lighted, well furnished. 
Outside, there is a school lot of at 
least two acres, providing room for 
play. From Maryland to Texas they 
are being built, in several states 70 
a year. 

Since 1914 more than 1500 have 
been completed. They employ about 
3500 teachers. One nas capacity for 
16 teachers and cost more than $100,- 
000. A thousand of them are for one 
or two teachers. But 20 of them cost 
more than $20,000 apiece and 60 more 
than 510.000. Taken together they 
represent an outlay of more than 
$5,000,000. In many other communi- 
ties in 14 southern states additional 
schoolhouses are now under con- 
stmuction. 

One who inquires about them gets 
the answer, “Rosenwald Schools.” 
They are the results of a quiet, though 
extraordinary, educational movement 
for providing the rural Negro popula- 
tion of the south with better school 
opportunities. They have been built 
through the friendly and sympathefic 
co-operation of several agencies; for 
the Negroes themselves, their white 
neighbors, state, county, and local 
boards of education, and Julius 
Rosenwald, have been participants. 

Negrocs Raise a Fourth 

The Negroes, out of their relative 
poverty, often with great sacrifices 
and in spite of exceptionally dis- 
couraging economic handicaps in re- 
cent years, have raised almost a 
fourth of the total amount spent in 
construction, their contributions ag- 
gregating $1,400,000. 

Even more significant, as an indicu- 
tion of inter-racial co-operation, is the 
fact that a generous share has been 
provided through direct gifts by 
white friends, entirely distinct from 
the indirect aid furnished by the ap- 
propriation of $2,333,000 from public 
funds. 

The story of the inception and de- 
velopment of this remarkable move- 
ment is as interesting as is the state- 
ment of its results. The financial 
impulse came from Julius Rosenwald, 
the educational idea from Booker T. 
Washington. 

The First Half Dozen 

In 1912 Mr. Rosenwald made notable 
gifts aggregating $687,000. One, of 
$25,000, was made to*Dr. Washington 
to be distributed by him among the 
offshoots of Tuskegee Institute. On 
special appeal he was authorized to 
use $2100 of this Amount in an experi- 
ment in building Ax rural schools for 
Negroes. The success attending this 
enterprise led to additional contribu- 
tions and to the surprising develop- 
ments of a decade. 

Dr. Washington's interest in rural 
schools for Negroes was lifelong. It 
began in boyhood days on his master’s 
plantation. He was eager to go to 
school, but was not permitted to do 
so. Learning from books, his mother 
told him, was a thing forbidden a 
> egro child in the south. Why, he 
could not understand. He determined 
even then to find out. He never for- 
got that boyish hunger. 

It was the combination of these 
deep boyhood impressions of Wash- 
ington, his careful observations in 
years of growing manhood, and the 
financial assistance of another phil- 
anthropist, always greatly interested 
in the disadvantaged man, which made 
possible the construction in the south 
of what are generally called Rosen- 
wald Schools.” 


The Plans of 1914 


At Mr. Rosenwald’s request, Dr. 
Washington, one day in 1914, outlined 
a plan for Negro rural schools which 
covered building of schoolhouses, ex- 
tension of school terms, and increase 
of teachers’ salaries. These were 
the pressing needs he recognized. 
All steps taken were to be in co- 
operation with public school offi- 
cials. A proposed fundamental con- 
dition was that in each community 
aided the Negroes themselves should 
contribute a substantial part of the 
total amount needed. Many forceful 
arguments and abundant illustrative 
material accompanied the outline. 

In promising aid for Y. M. C. A. 
buildings for Negroes, Mr. Rosenwald 
mate it a condition “that in the cam- 
peigns white and colored people must 
be Interested and that some of the 
money must come from the white peo- 
ple; because, where people work in 
a common cause, they learn to know 
one another and to get along to- 
gether.” The success of these cam- 
paigns was influential in Mr. Rosen- 
wald’s determination to help the 
Negroes obtain better schools. He 
saw that philanthropic work amon 
the Negroes offered many opportuni- 
ties. 

Making Good Citizens 

Mr. Rosenwald had been much im- 
pressed by a favorite saying of Dr. 
Washington, “One cannot hold another 
in a ditch without himself staying in 
the ditch.” “If,” the former once said 
in a Y. M. C. A. meeting, “we do not 
try to give the Negroes opportunities 
for good citizenship we shall be com- 
pelled to live with 10,000,000 bad citi- 
zens. If we promote better citizen- 
ship among the Negroes not only are 
our Negroes benefited but our entire 
citizenship is improved.” So, reflect“ 
ing upon the inequity of the financial 
provisions for the education of the 
Negroes, he determined to help them. 

Mr. Rosenwald’s first offer, effective 
on Aug. 1, 1914, for a period of five 
years, was to provide not to exceed 
330,000 in the aggregate as aid in 
building about a hundred school 
houses. These were to be constructed 
in designated counties of Alabama. 
Not more than 3350 was to be allotted 


to any one school, All schoolhouses 
built under this offer were to be owned 
and operated by the county as part of 


building to be erected was to be ap- 
proved by the Extension Department 
of Tuskegee Institute, in whose charge 
the administration of the project was 
placed. 
Agent Pioneers Sent Out 
The response of the Negroes to Mr. 


Rosenwald's proposition was prompt 


and enthusiastic. And yet the need 
was soon realized of field agents to 
show the people the way of this new 
form of co-operative endeavor for 
which they had had no previous train- 
ing. ‘These agents, whose salaries 
and expenses Mr. Rosenwald pro- 
vided, played a most important part 
in carrying out the program. They 
were the pioneers. Standards of edu- 
cation had been so low in the thoughts 
of both white and Negro people, 80 
far as rural sohools were concerned, 


that it was frequently necessary to 
build ideals first and then follow with 
the schoolhouse. A fundamental task 
was to get the people of a community 
to work together, they often being 
sharply divided on religious or fra- 
ternal lines. 

The experiences of the agents were 
often so interesting as almost to be 
thrilling. They seized every oppor- 
tunity to present their pleas for better 
schools. They visited from house to 
house. They spoke in churches, in 
lodges of fraternal associations, at 
small community gatherings, at bar- 


becues and festivals. No difficulties of 


travel or hardships of the task de- 
terred them. Encouraging gifts of all 
sizes and sorts, often returning to a 
neighborhood several times, now spur- 
ring the Negroes to greater enthusi- 
asm, now lifting them out of despond- 
ency, they were essential factors in 
the early days of the movement. 


The Gift Increased 


Before the end of the first six 
months of the five-year period, the 
evidence of interest on the part of the 
Negroes and their friends was so 
marked and so many communities 
were raising money for a school that 
Mr. Rosenwald intimated that he might 
help to build a second hundred school- 
houses when the first hundred were 
completed. This he put into the form 
of a definite proposition on Feb. 
29, 1916. Even this generous offer 
did not fully meet the existing situa- 
tion, and so, in November 1916, he 
promised further aid sufficient to 
bring the total of schoolhouses con- 
structed through his help up to 300. 

By this time the movement had 
spread beyond the borders of Alabama, 
every southern state manifesting in- 
terest in it. As early as October, 1915, 
sensing the far-reaching significance 
of the work, Dr. Washington wrote 
Mr. Rosenwald that it not only was 
providing comfortable school build- 


the public school system. The kind of 
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lege- acquired inf on is available 
in notebook tote ante’ ie: 


ble. 
To consider subject of English 
literature alone—how much critical 
ability, how much ‘real appreciation of 
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Upper The Old Mt. Zion School, Anne 
Arundel County. Maryland 

Lower—The New Mi. Zion School With Its 
Adequate Lighting and Cheerful Appear- 


ance 


Several of them added-to their staffs 
special agents for Negro rural schools. 
Each project is now presented, in- 
spected and approved by state educa- 
tional officials. Working capital pro- 
vided by the Fund is kept on deposit 
in each state. The details of adminis- 


tration have been modified from time 
| to time; but the movement is going 
forward on the same general lines 
as at first. Toward it during the 
eight years, counting construction and 
administration. Mr. Rosenwald has 
given more than a million dollars. 

The construction summary of July 1, 
1922, shows 1503 buildings completed 
with a teacher capacity of 3500. By 
types these include 415 one-teacher 
schools, 577 two-teacher, 237 three- 
teacher, 135 four-teacher, 111 above 
four-teacher and 28 teachers’ homes. 
Seven states have more than 100 
“Rosenwald schools,” these being 
Alabama, with 257, North Carolina 
237, Mississippi 171, Louisiana 160, 
Tennessee 134, Virginia 123 and South 
Carolina 102. The range in the other 
seven states is from 76 in Texas to 
five in Florida. 


Teaching Goodness 
By ALICE STONED BLACKWELL 
(Cans statements in The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor on the 
teaching of goodness recall the 
admirable work done by Miss Jane 
Brownlee. 

She was principal of a public school 
in Toledo, O. She introduced a five- 
minute lesson in ethics at the be- 
ginning of each school day. Impress- 
ing upon her pupils that “thoughts 
are things,” she had them study each 
of the principal virtues for one month 
of the school year. 

She generally began with kindness, 
as that is an active virtue. During 


{ 


the first week of the month the chil- 


NTIRDLY irrespective of the 
merits of the Towner-Sterling 
Bill or even of its prospects for 


early enactment, there is certain evi- 
dence that the country is moving 
steadily toward a more centralized ad- 
ministration of educational affairs. 
Training the child for effective citizen- 
ship, a function which first belonged 
exclusively to the home and then to 
the town or the city and still later to 
the county, has now become the duty 
as well as the privilege of the state. 
That at least is the deduction to be 
drawn from the forthcoming publica- 
tion of the results of the biennial sur- 
vey which the Federal Bureau of Edu- 
cation has only recently completed, 
Advance sheets from this Govern- 
ment report disclose a marked ten- 
dency in the direction of state and, in 
some cases, national supervision of 
American schools. Reviewing the 
legislation of the years 1919 and 1920, 
the federal bureau finds the states in- 
creasingly anxious to participate in 
school support and increasingly gener- 
ous in making their appropriations for 


school purposes; more disposed than 
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The Old and the New Stateland Schoolhouses, Side by Side, Davidson County, Tennessee 


ings for those who had never known 
such a thing before, but was effecting 
a real revolution in the attitude of 
the southern people toward Negro 
education. As he expressed it even 
earlier: “I have never seen a set of 
people who have changed so much 
within recent years from a feeling of 
almost despair and hopelessness to 
one of encouragement and determina- 


tion.“ 


Dr. Washington’s enthusiastic appreci- 
ation seems inadequate. To provide 
training for the children of an entire 
race suggests results not capable of 
immediate evaluation. In this con- 
nection it is worth noting that each 
schoolhouse which has been built has 
had at least one industrial room in its 
plan. The Booker T. Washington idea 
of education has not been forgotten. 
When the 300 schools for which aid 


SI had been promised were finished, the 


momentum was so marked that Mr. 
Rosenwald, on Nov. 14, 1917, offered to 
help with 300 additional projects dis- 
tributed fairly evenly among 10 states. 
With the idea of obtaining better 
buildings, the allotments were. in- 
creased to $400 for a one-teacher 
school and $500 for a two-teacher, and 
there was added a co-operative plan 
for extending school terms. Provision 
was made for an augmented adminis- 
trative staff at Tuskegee Institute. The 
entire budget for the new work called 
for the expenditure of $150,000. 

The rest of the story, is mostly 
cumulative. The zeal among the Ne- 
groes increased year by year. Build- 
ing plans were much improved, early 
faults in construction being corrected. 
Larger and better equipped schools 
were erected, the idea of consolida- 
tion growing in favor. The Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, with a central of- 
fice at Nashville, Tenn., took over 
the administration. The co-operation 
of state departments of public in- 


struction in 14 states was obtainid. 
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Locking at it seven years later, even d 


dren specialized on kindness to their 
parents, the sécond week on kindness 
to their teacher, the third on kindness 
to their playmates, and the fourth on 
kindness to animals. 

Miss Brownlee used no books. She 
gave the instruction by word of 
mouth, and put on the blackboard 
what she called “gems”—verses con- 
taining some spirited and beautiful 
idea, appropriate to the lesson of the 

ay 


One boy said to her, “An awfully 
bad thought came to me today, Miss 
Brownlee. I gave it a gem to drive 
it away, but it wouldn’t go. Then I 
gave it another, and that settled it.” 

The teacher was ablo to get all the 
children warmly interested in the 
ethical teaching, and they enjoyed 
carrying it out as team play. Their 
parents soon noticed the difference in 
their behavior. 

Miss Brownlee began to get invita- 
tions from far and near to come and 
explain her system. These grew 80 
numerous that she finally resigned 
her position and devoted herself to 
lecturing on the subject. It is many 
years since [ heard her, but I have 
never forgotten the deep impression 
made on me by her address. 

I remember she said that during the 


kindness to their teacher she was so 
overwhelmed with offers of assistance 
that she kept on hand a lot of dust 
cloths and set the children to polish- 
ing the bannisters. : 

She maintained that it is jupt as 
practicable to teach children justice 
and kindness as to teach them arith- 
metic and geography, if the teaching 
is intelligently and systematically 
carried out. Certainly nothing else 
that they can learn would be of as 
much value to them. 

The plan requires no equipment, 


except a first-rate equipment in the 
teacher’s head and heart. 


week when the children specialized on b 


ever before to grant to teachers 
salaries which are commensurate with 
their services to society and de- 
termined to insist not only that 
attendance shall be required through 
longer school terms but that the 
truancy laws shall be more rigidly 
enforced. 

The aim, however, is better educa- 
tion as well as more education. The 
states are enlarging and improving 
their facilities for training teachers, 
looking toward a constructive scheme 
for patriotic and Americanization 
education and the general elimina- 
tion of illiteracy and adopting. meas- 
ures for the advancement of voca- 
tional efficiency. A development 
which the bureau regards as of espe- 
cial signiiv:ance. is the . eagerness 
manifested in taany parts of the coun- 
try to recodify school laws. to the end 
that there may be brought within the 
confines of a single legislative act all 
of the statutory provisions of the state 
relating to public school education. 
In one year no fewer than five states 
wrote new codes and with one sweep 
of the pen put ft ever back of them all 
the legal inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions which so long made educa- 
tional administration much’ more com- 
plicated and difficult than it needed to 


0. 
Although many states are not yet 
ready for so drastic a measure, the 
time seems to be coming, when all 
children will be called upon by law 
to go to school until they are at least 
16 years of age. Legislation on this 
subject is prolific, but some of it, 
because no attempt is made to enforce 
it, is hardly worth the paper on which 
it is written. All states now have 
Pattendance laws of some kind or other 
on their. statute books. In most of 
them the laws mean exactly what they 
say and are so interpreted by school 
authorities and public alike, but in 
others evasion of the requirements is 


so simple a matter that no boy or 


The, Observatory 


girl need go to school after he is 12 


years old. The next effort, the federal 
report urges, should be in the direc- 
tion of eliminating exemptions, local 
option provisions and other “jokers” 
by which the opponents of compulsory 
attendance have contrived to nullify 
the regulations. 


That teachers have joined public and 
legislatures in the campaign for more 


and better education is made.clear by 
the registration reports coming out 
of summer schools in all parts of the 
country. The State of Texas, for in- 
stance, estimates that nearly 15,000 of 
its teachers are attending summer 
schools. , : 

Of interest to educationists gen- 
erally is the announcement that in 
two important cities revised salary 
schedules will go into effect in the 
fall. Chicago’s 10,000 teachers are 
to receive increases ranging from 
$300 to $600. The program will add 
| $4,250,000 to the municipal budget. In 
Philadelphia heads of departments in 
the high schools will be given $200 
more annually. making the minimum 


; salary $3400 and the maximum $4000. 


The new Chicago scale follows: Ele- 
mentary teachers, $1500 minimum and 
$2500 maximum; high school, $2000 
to $3800; elementary principals, $3000 
to $4800; high school principals, $4300 
to $5700. 


The appeal for larger salaries for 


the New York evening elementary 
schools has more than abstract jus- 
tice to commend it. In this case, as 
in 60 many others, fair play and ex- 
pediency go hand in hand. More pay 
is asked for the teachers not merely 
because it is felt that they deserve 
it but because it is impossible 
under the present schedule to obtain 
a corps of instructors either large 
enough or adequately trained to do 
the work demanded. Although the 
passing mark was reduced from 70 
to 49.5 per cent there were more than 
300 vacancies in the staff in the middle 
of the last term. More than that, 
the 1317 authorized teaching positions 
were filled. by 2411 different persons 
in the course of the year, indicating, 
that even those men and women who 
agree to teach are not sufficiently in- 
terested or compensated to keep on 
with the wok. The present plea is 
not for unusually large salaries, All 
that is sought is to have those who 
teach aliens the elements of language 
and citizenship put on the same pay 
basis with those who teach Americans 
in the evening high schools, 


Acting on the suggestion of some 
of the city’s largest business concerns 
New York is planning to establish in 
its various high schools a course in 
integrity and character building. A 
group of teachers, representative of 
all the schools, has interested “itself 
in the. matter and, in co-operation 
with the business houses, will pre- 
pare this summer an outline for the 
course which will be called ethical 
training. 

Inspired by the success which has 
attended the movement in England 
the Workers’ Educational] Association 
of Canada contemplates a unification 
and considerable expansion’ of the 
work it is doing in the Province of 
Ontario. It hopes to obtain a federal 
grant of $10,000 a year which will be 
devoted to organizing advanced 
courses, both practical and cultural, 
for working men. It is suggested by 


the sponsors of the plan who include 


representatives of the labor interests 
as well as of the extension depart- 
ments of the universities that the 
University of ‘Toronto be named 
trustee of the proposed grant. 
Canada is finding a certain encour- 
agement in the fact that its institu- 
tions of higher learning are beginning 
to attract large numbers of young 
men and women of other countries. 
The 61 foreigners at McGill comprise 
students from 21 different nations. Al 
the other dominion universities, in- 
cluding Alberta, Manitoba, British 
Columbia, Toronto and Queen’s have 
more foreign students than 


tore in thein history. 


| former. 


the teachers of adult immigrants in be? 


literature is developed in the college 
classes? English courses are usually 
conducted by means of lectures. A 
learned, scholarly teacher absorbed in 
his subject comes to class eager to 
share his wealth of knowledge and 
background with a group of students 
who are the product of various homes 
and of diverse environments. 

As there is always a great deal of 
ground to cover, as the teacher be- 
lieves in his own opinions, based as 
they are on experience and careful 
study, and as young people have little 
of interest or worth to contribute, it is 
simpler and easier for the teacher to 
deliver skillfully planned lectures, and 
for the students conscientiously to 
write full notes. The result is emi- 
nently satisfactory, for it is ever 
pleasant to the teacher to expound 
uncontradicted his own theories, and 
for the students to pass the course 
with the minimum of mental effort. 
The latter have but to listen and take 
down accurately the utterances of the 
This plus a little reading- 
of the critics enables those with aver- 
age memories to do creditable Eng- 


lish work. An intelligent rer t 


study of the text itself—poem or prose 
—is practically unnecessary. If you 
protest I am exaggerating, attend 
some English classes in college. 
There are shining exceptions, I grant, 
but the exceptions are not numerous. 

I do not maintain that all college 
students fail to examine pieces of lit- 
erature, and to form their own judg- 
ment of them, but I do assert that they 
are not especially stimulated to in- 
dividual opinions. Why should they 
If a more experienced person 


whose ideas they respect, outlines an 
author's life and works, grading them 


: 
— Pa 


disprove these statements? 
Why Students Leave It to Teachers 


Students are assured that Milton. io 


a sublime poet, they are told what his 


are, and their 


they do not need to study Milton them - 
selves in an attempt to discover what 
particular significance 


contrary—like to be 
agreed with, and to have their own 


, opinions—oh, somewhat disguised, of 


course—handed back to them. There- 
fore students seldom express 


sentiments about authors and their 


mal student 


* 1 
* 
* 


verify—with little encouragement—- a.. 


instructor’s remarks, and to seek 
hinted-at ties, and thus 


The British Supply of Teach 
Catches Up With the D. 


problem of the supply aid 
training of teachers is receiving 
much attention in British educa- 
tional circles. For the first time for 
many years the supply of teachers 
has caught up with the demand; and 
there is, at the present moment, a sur- 
plus in both the secondary and pri- 
mary branches of the profession. Ac- 
cording to the opinion of those best 
able to judge, however, this state of 
things is only temporary. It is cer- 
tainly due to temporary causes, 
namely the dismissals of teachers on 
the grounds of economy, and the ad- 
mission to the profession of a number 
of former soldiers. When the need 
for economy becomes less insistent, 
and when the schemes of training for 
former service men are terminated, it 


cruitment of the profession will once 
again fall below that required for an 
efficient education service. The grav- 
ity of the position can,be judged from 
the figures for a typical city in the 
north of England where the number 
of intending teachers has shown a 


steady decline from 218 in the year ™ 


1903 to 73 in the present year. 
Various methods of recruiting and 
training teachers have been tried from 
time to time and from the cxperience 
thus gained several general rules 
emerge, the observance of which is 
now recognized as being essential if 
the strength of the profession is to be 
maintained. The difficulties to be 
overcome are of several kinds. Many 
parents hesitate to face the expense 
of the long period of preparation dur- 
ing which no money is earned. In 
the case of boys, teaching, for various 
reasons, is not so attractive as it once 
was.“ They prefer more adventurous 
pursuits and callings in which they 
can see the results of their own et- 
forts, and which offer them greater 
possibilities of development and pro- 
motion. It is an unkfortunate fact that 
girls also are reluctant to enter the 
elementary branch of the profession, 
which still retains associations of in- 


is confidently expected that the re-| Ph! 
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should be supplied at suitable s 
of every child’s school. life 
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disseminated by s of 
effort on the part 


generous scale should be — * sand 
and more accommodation in 
colleges should be provided and 
cers should be appointed to carry out 
the work. | i 


and comprehensive edutation ‘which 
is essential. This d . 
been made good by d 
sional training until the age 


which the candidate spends a. 
school as a student teacher 
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not so productive as it 
skill due 


eles 


teachers of the practicing school 

giving him suitable work and training. 

This criticism is being met by 
of 


Fi 


feriority dating from the introduction | ing 


of compulsory education. It is sur- 
prising, and yet true, that the recent 
increase in facilities for free second- 
‘ary education has contributed toward. 
the decline in the number of entrants 
to the profession. The reason for this 
is that before modern developments 
in higher education came about the 


ever be- 


only way open to poor parents of ob- 
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Subject for a Picture 


HE beach makes an irregular 
1 an immense sickle 

whose edge is uneven, as if it 
needed a Brobdingnagian farmer to 
sharpen it with his whetstone. The 
tide comes and goes. Sometimes it 
advances or retreats almost imper- 
‘ceptibly, gaining or losing by inches 
its submergence of sand and pebbles; 
or again it comes galloping in like a 
long line of countless white horses, 
and drags the big and little pebbles 
over and over as it retires. Thecurve 
of the beach alters from minute to 
minute; sun and sky contribute to a 
delicate and evanescent instability, in 
which the changes of color are so 
subtle that the eye must have had 
some training and practice to appre- 
ciate them, and to many who see it 
with less feeling for detail the scene 
has for the time being the fixed char- 
acter of a painte’ landscape. 

> > > 


There are a few huts at intervals 
along the upper reaches, and a few 
dories beached above high water. Prac- 
tical fishermen, who may reasonably 
wonder, as they gather in their nets 
or lift their lobster pots, what summer 
colonists see to interest them in their 
appearance, live in the huts and go 
about their business in the dories. At 
times they must row carefully to avoid 
hitting the bathers. Fishermen per- 
haps respect the sea too much to play 
with it. I have sometimes thought 
that it would be an odd sight to see 
a fisherman: in a bathing suit, but such 
a thing is not likely to happen. Catch- 
ing fish and trafficking in lobsters 
seems to impart a characteristic as- 
pect to these weather-beaten counte- 
nances; and the head of a practical 
fisherman would look an incongruous 
complement to a figure in a bathing 
suit. The fisherman-bather, moreover, 
in that brief and unfamiliar costume, 
would be made conspicuous by his 
self-conscious desire to shun observa- 


tion. 
> +> > 


There is a widespread belief now- 
adays that everybody should be taught 
to swim. The Atlantic, though the 
bathers must needs stay close to the 
edge, has become an enormous bath 
tub. It could probably be plausibly 
shown that more people in proportion 
to population nowadays own bathing 
suits than at any preceding period. 
Shakespeare makes Cardinal Wolsey, 
in the distant days of Henry VIII, 
refer to “little wanton boys that swim 
on bladders,” Which were apparently 
the first “white wings” and an early 
form of the brightly painted board 
on which wanton little boys, whose 
parents can afford to buy it, nowadays 
propel themselves with splashing 
hands and feet along the margin of 
the beach. One may believe that ad- 
venturous urchins were the first dis- 
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one had never before sat on a beach, 


East Hampton, From the 


coverers of the pleasure of swimming, 
and that the discovery was made long 
before recorded history. Brave Ho- 
ratius, “with all his harness on his 
back,” swam the Tiber, and Leander, 
the Hellespont. But one can remem- 
ber also when the honest, active frog 
was regarded as the best swimming 
instructor. As the frog kicked, so did 
the amateur: and presently found him- 
self staying on the surface of the 
water and progressing in a triumphant, 
froglike fashion. Thus the present 
writer learned to swim, and, as he 
grew in skill and confidence, varied 
the performance, and outdid the frog, 
by turning over and swimming on his 
back. But nobody seems to admire the 
frog nowadays. His school is closed; 
he is no longer the popular swimming 
instructor. There are, to the eye of 
an old-fashioned swimmer, new and: 
bewildering adaptations of arms and 
legs to this business of swimming. 
Youth “crawls” through the water: 
the arms jmitate a windmill, and the 
legs perform like scissors. Brave Ho- 
ratius, I ‘fancy, swam like a frog. 

+> > > 

It is a matter of choice whether 
one will be a participant in this scene 
of aquatic gayety or an observer. 
Your bathing suit admits you to the 
sea or to a seat on the sand. With the 
ocean for a background the beach 
proyides an animated motion picture 
in colors, and without the explanatory 
captions. It is a familiar spectacle, 
but always interesting, as is the be- 
havior, individual or collective, of any 
gathering of human beings. But if 


and never before heard of this pleasant 
pastime of bathing in the vasty deep, 
how oddly astonishing would be that 
spectacle. It upsets many a conven- 
tion of formal existence by the simple 
process of substituting another con- 
vention of informality. I, for example, 
feel perfectly at home in my bathing 
suit as I sit on the beach, but how far 
from at ease I would feel in the same 
costume if I suddenly found myself 
sitting at a dinner party. This dig- 
nified gentleman contentedly clad in 
two abbreviated and bright blue gar- 
ments and busily assistin= small 
boy similarly costumed to build a sand 
castle, would be utterly abashed if he 
appeared in his business office without 
a necktie. The gentleman, otherwise 
attired, would not build sand castles. 
Nor, for that matter, is the bathing 
suit meres Seay ® dignity. 


The ancient Roman soldiery, as I 
have seen them in pictures, wore a 
garment very much like a bathing 
suit. at with the helmet-like look 
of the rubber diving cap, and the toga- 
like effect of the enveloping wrap 
with which some bathefs come along 
the beach I have seen individual fig- 
ures very suggestive of young Greeks 
or Romans walking beside the Medi- 
terranean. 

There is yet another way to observe 
the beach. One may swim out, look- 
ing at the horizon, nothing but water 
between the swimmer and the edge of 
the world. So the swimmer senses 
the immensity of the sea; and then, 
turning, faces the contrast of the 
beach and its pleasure seekers. At 
that distance the figures lose their in- 
dividuality and become moving bits 
of color in their bright bathing suits. 
Beach and ocean surf, fishermen’s 
huts, bathers, and the clouds above 
them combine to make a “Bathing 
Scene in the United States” as it might 
be put on canvas by a distinguish 
painter. : R. B. 


To Some Modern Poets 


You are the frail voices. . 

The indomitable rhythm of beauty 
writhes under the claws of your 
pens; 

Your eyes are twin candles burn- 
ing flames of yearning desire to- 
ward the high sacred altar of poesy. 

All that gou sought to attain has 
eluded You; 

You have tried, and your day is 
passing, | 

Yet grieve not; 

Much that charms is 
fleeting 

To the greatness of eternity... . 

So grieve not 

That your poems are the cool, fresh 
grass of a short Summer; 

The flowers are few. 


small and 


Pascal d’Angelo, in The Century 


‘the elder blo 


brown or white, 
MAmnnd Candler. In “Abdication.” 


Me-. 


Remembering in India 

Whenever he shut his eyes he saw 
the English river. . It was a par- 
ticular stretch of river. It began with 
the mill-race. There was a delicious 
damp smell of flour and hot water- 
weed. At first he was carried swiftly 
downstream between islands of 
rushes, the dark tapering kind, past 
the promontory ash to the deep pool. 
. . He could remember the grouping 
of the dark alder bushes where the 
little black whirligigs darted out of 
the shadow into the light. It was 
generally spring, cuckoo-flower - and 
ragged robin, whole flelds of ragged 
robin, and the marsh violet, that 
dream flower, glimmering palely at 
the entrance to the dykes. If it was 
evening a snipe would be drumming, 
veering and diving over its nest. The 
reed-warbler builds in the rushes by 
the submerged willow; the parents are 
chattering and complaining a hundred 
yards downstream. Vain subterfuge; 
one knows that the nest is in the tall 
dark rushes, not in the sedge. Look 
over the boat’s edge and watch the 
barred perch nosing through the 
weeds. One may land if one likes, so 
long as one keeps to the river and 
doesn’t miss a reach. If one skips 
one has to start again. In the coppice 
m is coming out, a 
different smell in flower and leaves; 
there is a glimmer of yellow from the 
iris in the rushes, . . . One year a 
turtle-dove built in the hawthorn 
underneath, and would let you sur- 
vey her speckled coat as she sat rapt 
and brooding and would not budge. 
A helpless young jay has tumbled out 
of its nest in the ash, and is vibrating 
between the bark of the tree and a 
twig, winglesa and tailless. It is a 
season of helpless young things. The 
small white hand of a mole appears 
out of the earth. But that was far 
away from the river. You have 
skipped. So back again to the mill. 

Or is it a month earlier when the 
marsh-marigold and the black-thorn 
open the year, or a month later when 
the water-lily stem has burrowed up 
to the surface and unfolds its crinkled 
leaf, a flaming month of purple loose- 
strife, hemp agrimony and willow- 
hy meadowsweet and the smell of 
ay. 


Or if it were not the English rivery 


it would be a Himalayan scene, a 
forest track in cedarn cover, or an 
orchard under the mountains, pink 
almond blossom, white snow, and blue 
sky. There was a low spur of the 
Pir Panjal on which he had basked 
one morning in April gazing across 
the plain of Kashmir. It: was in 1914 
when he was on the way to Gilgit. 
He remembered three enormous haw- 
thorn trees in full blossom, reeking in 
the sun like an glish hedgerow in 
May. Lambs were bleating, cuckoos 
singing; the thyme was warm and 
fragrant on the bank. It was before 
the snows had melted, and the irises 
were all out, the small purple kind, 
growing in thick clusters in the mead- 
ows below; so close together that 
they looked like a blue crop... It 
was like a home spring. A golden 
oriole was singing in a chemar tree 
in short 
His tent was pitched by a round pond 
covered with duckweed and bordered 
with young willows. On the far side 
of it lay a bright yellow mustard field, 
sweet-scented and humming with in- 
sects; and beyond over the tops of 
cedars he looked down on the broad 
valley, radiant with the variety of the 
soil, the red of the karewas, the brown 
and mauve land turned up by the 
plough, the green cornfields, the yel- 
low scarves of mustard, and the 
Jhelum serpentining through it all and 
losing itself in the Woolar Lake under 
the shadow of Haramokh. He could 
see the dark gorge in the hills through 
which he would pass to Gilgit and the 
Pamirs, and farther east by the hill 
named Ahtang another gap whence by 
the Sind valley and the Zoji-la the 
road wound to Leh and Western Tibet. 
His mind was full of unpolitical pil- 
grimages, and into the paradise of his 
dreams, whether in mountain solitudes 
or by the English river, no bore, 

en — 


catches like a thrush in June. 


Etching by Childe Hassam 


ERE is a kind of common tex- 
| ture to the surfaces of things put- 
of-doors, as though they formed 
part of the same design, had been 
woven on the same loom. For the 
blue air and variant light envelope 
all things with a film of color, as with 
a veil. In winter, when the coverlet 
of snow gives literally a texture of 
its own to the whole landscape, there 
is still this veil of atmosphere: and 
the spring seems to weave into this 
veil a living sheen, which colors, 
vivifies the bleached surfaces of last 
year. 

It is as though nature were an 
artist, and, like the Lady of the Lake, 
had woven an unending tapestry, in 
which the flowers and trees, the hills, 
the sea and sky form parts of a com- 
plex pattern, whose colors ever 
change but always harmonize. And 
this living tapestry is laid over the 
rough rock frame of earth, as if to 
cover up the dull strata of its past. 

When an artist tries to imitate 
nature, to make a web, a picture of 
his own, he too covers an inanimate 
surface with a tapestry of colorag; and 
the proof of pis success will be 4 kind 
of téxture: all the details will be 
parts of the same process, in accord 
and dependent on each other; noth- 
ing will stand out to call attention to 
its own discord. : 

An artist who seems to emphasize 
this kind of beauty is Childe Hassam: 
not only in his pictures, some of which 
seem to be woven out of abstract 
colors, but in his etchings, too, there 
is a charm of texture. It is most ap- 
parent in a series of printa made in 
East Hampton, Long Island, where he 
has used to good effect the designs 
wrought by sunlight and shadow,— 
spotting, “camouflaging” houses, 
lawns and roads as with.a patch-work 
quilt of yesterday, or mottling the fig- 
ure of a young girl with speckled 
beauties. His “Old New England 
House” loses its staid proportions and 
joins the festal throng of nature's 


handiwork, under the play of light and 


shade over its ancient shingles: even 
the “Home, Sweet Home, Cottage” 
seems to revert to nature before its 
time; and the “Steps,” the “Old Door- 
way and the “Hast Hampton“ here 
shown have all this charm of atmos- 
pheric fabric. Mr. Hassam's treatment 
also seems to be in woven surfaces of 
crossing lines,—unlike most etchings, 
but with a decided texture all its own. 
Except in the nude figures, some of 
his marines have the quality of old 
lace, whose scalloped borders can be 
identified with the overlapping sheets 
of crisping foam that circle in the ed- 
dies of retreating wave. 

One can see that all are the etch- 
ings of a painter, of one who had 
already long handled the brush and 
palette when he took up the needle; 
they are not so much studies in line 
as of tone, fabrics of light and shade, 
and can be praved by the quality of 
texture that they display. W. 8. 


Parliament Hill 


Have you seen the lights of London, 
how they twinkle, twinkle, twinkle. 
Yellow lights, and silver lights, and 
crimson lights, and blue? 
And there among the other lights is 
Daddy's little lantern-light, 
Bending like a finger-tip and beck- 
oning to you. 


Never was so tall a hill for tiny feet 
to scramble up, 
Never was so strange a world to 
baffie little eyes, 
Half of it as black as ink, with ghostly 
feet to fall on it, 
And half of it all crammed with 
lamps, and cheerful sounds and 
cries. 


Lamps in golden palaces, and station- 
lamps, and steamer-lamps, 
Very nearly all the lamps that 
Mother ever knew, 
And there among the other lamps Is 
Daddy’s little lantern-lamp, 
Bending like a fingef-tip and beck- 


| ening to you. - : 


N. N. Rash 
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Honeybees As Poetry 


the clock. 


The lore of the honeybee is very 
great. The bee people are among 
earth's little people, whose ways are 
quite past finding out... . No March 
catkin in the copse of hazlenuts wastes 
its sweetness on the desert air, nor 
spray of pussy willow, nor spotted 
spathe of skunk cabbage; for the bees 
are out in the fitful sunshine, yellow 
from tip to toe with the golden dust, 
sacking it on to their carrier hips, 
shaking it out for the chill winds to 
blow over thicket and swamp.... 
Soon the golden willows are in bloom, 
then the red maples in gold and gar- 
net, and now every hive in the apiary 


is ahum with busy song. ’ 

From this day on until the last 
purple aster dies in October, till even 
the crinkled yellow straps on the 
witch-hazel stems are rimed with the 
breath of November, the honey mrker 
is afield with his bees. 

The beés do not take me far from 
home—not more than three miles 
from the hive in any direction. They 
cannot fly three miles away and store 
honey, for they are gone so long and 
they burn eo much of their load for 
fuel on the journey, that there is 
nothing left over when they get home. 
We do not go far, but how thoroughly 
we go! “He is a thoroughly good 
naturalist,” , says Kingsley, who 
knows his own parish thoroughly.” 
Does anyone know his parish better 
than the bee? We creep through the 
earliest open tepee flap of the skunk 
cabbage, even sipping at the sappy 
spiles of the sugar maples, on the 
sunny sides of the slopes, before the 
snows are all melted in the spring; 
we finger every fuzzy catkin of alder, 
willow, and poplar, slighting none, for- 
getting none of all the flowering 
throngs that march from spring to 
meet the hosts of autumn, bannered 
blue white and gold. And even 
after the first frosts, 


When come the calm, mild days as 
still such days do come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee from 
out their winter home, 


even then we shall fly out to the 
persimmon trees and suck the candied 
fruit that clings to the bare boughs, 
and, finding behind some spider-snared 
leaf a cluster of wild fox grapes, we 
shall diink deep from their wrinkled 
skins, now baggy with the rich old 
wine of Indian summer. 

This is the true harvest of the hives 
—this sharing with the bees in the 
sweets and colors and perfumes of the 
blossoming fields; this sipping of the 
Ups of flowers is as truly the harvest 
as the honey in the cells. 

Standing in my hillside apiary with 
my bees streaming away in a golden 
swarm across the fields, I seem 


To feel the sentiment of being spread 
O’er all that moves and all that 
seemeth still, 


to touch with shaping hands the souls 
of apples, of unborn berries, acorns 
not in cradles yet, all little seeds and 
fruits, and the tender cobs waiting my 
coming with their infant corn. All 
these need my bees, and so need me. 
The winds and the wild bees also help, 
but the orchard would weep Uke 
Rachel for her children without my 
bees, as would thicket and garden, and 
the deep swamp where the sweet- 
pepper bush  blooms.—Dallas Lore 
Sharp, in Harper’s Magazine. 


A Flexible Standard. 
of English 


A distinguished writer some years 
ago started a crusade in favor of pure 
English. He wished to counteract 
those influences which aré forever at 
work debasing the standard of 
language; whether, as he seemed to 
think, that standard should be inalter- 
ably fixed, is yet another question. For 
in literature as in conversation there 
is a pure English” for every moment 
of history; that of our childhood is 
different from today’s; and to adopt 
the tongue of the Bible or Shake-. 
speare, because it happens to be pure, 
looks like setting back the hands of 
Men would surely 


quality of one’s thought;. but because 
one’s innermost thinking is not always 
easily analyzed, crucial moments are 
often surprisingly revelatory of un- 
suspected strength or of disappointing 
weakness, where was sup- 
posed to exist. The actual strength 
or the inherent weakness of character 
is enhanced by the choice, moment by 
moment, of good or of ‘evil; and the 
trials and testing times that seem to 
appear in all human experience, 


eventually compel the inevitable ac- 


curate appraisal. — 

The advantage of having a noble 
and well-comprehended model to 
which one wishes and intelligently en- 
deavors to conform his thinking, thus 
becomes apparent. He who knows 
what he is working for and vigilantly 


shapes his every thought according to 


his ideal, hastens the unfolding of his 
character in the likeness of his model. 
Such a one becomes a well-disciplined 
thinker. His abilities are proportion- 
ably enlarged by the urge of cease- 
lessly discriminating choice between 
what is like and what is unlike his 
ideal; and because his efforts are thus 
intelligently. directed, they are in- 
creasingly successful. 

But how many are there who have 
models that are worth bringing out 
in their lives? How many are there 
who) through a long term of years, 
have continued to be satisfied to work 
for what, in earlier steps, seemed good 
to them? Indeed, how many there are 
who, with merely vague notions about 
what they are striving for, are unwit- 
tingly or hopelessly fashioning their 
lives according to the unworthy, or the 
indefinite, or the imperfect conceptions 
held in general mortal belief! Con- 
cerning this point, Mrs. Eddy asks in 
“Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures” (p. 248): “What is the 
model before mortal mind? Is it im- 
perfection, joy, sorrow, sin, suffering? 
Have you accepted the mortal model? 
Are you reproducing it? Then you are 
haunted tn your work by Vicious sculp- 
tors and hideous forms. Do you not 
hear from all mankind’ of the imper- 
fect model? The world is holding it 
before your gaze continually. The re- 
sult is that you are liable to follow 
those lower patterns, limit your life- 
work, and adopt into your experience 
the angular outline and deformity of 
matter models.“ 

To be told that one should accept 
and strive to emulate nothing less than 


written or spoken, were to remain 
stagnant and unchangeable. We think 
well of Johnson's prose. Yet the 
respectable English of our own time 
Will bear comparison with his; it is 
more agile and less infected with 


pass on! Some literary 
deserve to be called good, 

so be it. Were there n 
there would be no good ones, 
see no reason why men shoul 
to live in a Golden Age of li 
save so far as that millennium 
might coincide with a Golden Age of 
living. I doubt, in the first place, 
whether they would be even aware of 
their privilege; secondly, every Golden 
Age grows fairer when viewed from a 
distance. Besides, and as a general 
consideration,-it strikes me that a 
L. deal of mischief is involved in 
these arbitrary divisions of. literature 
into golden or other epochs; they in- 
cite men to admire e mediocre 
writers and to disparage others, they 
pervert our natural taste, and their 
origin is academic laziness. 

Certain it is that every language 
worthy of the name should be in a 
state of perennial flux, ready and avid 
to assimilate new elements and be 
battered about as we ourselves are 
is there anything more charming than 
a thoroughly defective -verb?—fresh 
particles creeping into its vocabulary 
from all quarters, while others are 
silently discarded. There is a. bar- 
sinister on the escutcheon of many a 
noble term, and if, in an access of 
formalism, we refuse hospitality to 
some item of questionable repute, our 
descendants may be deprived of 
linguistic jewel. Is the calamity worth 

sking when time, and time alone, can 
decide its worth? Why not capture 
novelties while we may... why not 
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| model, the law of perfection naturally 


begins to govern and to transform all 
the experiences and affairs which are 


embraced in this spiritualized think- 


ing. No one need be so foolish as to 
claim that a mortal can ever become 
perfect; but everyone may affirm and 
increasingly prove that, as Mrs. Eddy 
writes in Science and Health (p. 243), 


ceptions of loveliness which transcend 
all material sense.“ 

The effect of this intelligent en- 
deavor to accept the faultless model 
of perfect God and perfect man as the 
basis of all one’s thinking, is an im- 
mediate improvement in the outward 
manifestations of better thinking. 
Health is conceived of as spiritual 
wholeness, not dependent upon or 
destroyed by bodily conditions. Hap- 
piness and abundance are likewise 
discovered to be states of spiritual 
thinking, quite apart from material 
conditions. All the possibilities of 
perfect and beautiful being begin to 
unfold before one’s purified thinking; 
and proof after proof of the power of 
a scientific, righteous thought in over- 
coming discordant material experi- 
ences increaggs one’s confidence in 
affirming, ‘as did Paul, “The Spirit 
itself beareth witness with our spirit, 
that we are the children of-God.” 
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With Key to 
the Scriptures. . 
By 
MARY BAKER EDDY 


Tur original standard and 
only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read, borrowed or purchased 
at Christian Science Reading 
Rooms throughout the world. 


It is published in the follow- 
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EDITORIALS 


In THE final. analysis, no matter what beliefs are 
entertained to the contrary, all claimed individual rights 
| in industry, production, trans- 
portation, and communication, 
are secondary to and dependent 
upon the public right. This is 
not an easy lesson to learn. It 
is easy enough. to state the 
proposition, and easy to argue 
its elucidation. The lesson is 
hard to learn because of the per- 
sistency of self-interest, sympa- 
thy, or prejudice in interposing 
extraneous testimony and arguments in behalf of what 
are too often regarded as inalienable individual pre- 
rogatives. : 

The tendency to disregard the paramount public right 
is explainable when the fact is recalled that the growth 
of what are today recognized as indispensable public 
utilities, the railroads, the telegraph, the postal system, 
and all the other organizations which are depended upon 
daily and hourly in the ordinary course of business, are 
instruments and devices of comparatively recent develop- 
ment. Sc, also, may it be said of coal mining and the 
production and distribution, on a nation-wide basis, of 
fuel. It is only within recent years that the inter-relation 
or co-operation of industry became established to an ex- 
tent where the failure of one related unit to function 
would cause cessation, or serious interruption, of all.the 
other component parts. Thus it may be said that until 
this dependent relationship was established, the larger 
right of the public to the assured continuance of the func- 
tioning of the related parts was not fully recognized. 


Of course a right, if it exists at all, has always ex- 
isted. The public has no greater right to expect and de- 
mand the uninterrupted enjoyment and use of those 
things necessary and convenient to the general welfare 
now than it had a hundred years ago. But a century 
ago it made little difference whether coal was mined in 
the United States in commercial quantities, or whether 
ways were provided for transporting fuel and fuel oils 
from one place to another. Until the railroads were 
built it mattered little whether one or a dozen stable 
hands at stage-coach depots quit their work and left it to 
others to perform. The pony express riders carried the 
few letters across the plains, and travelers journeyed 
from place to place and from state to state in such con- 
veyances as they fqund available or to their liking. Tal- 
low dips and crude oil lamps supplied light for cottage 
and mansion, church and theater. The telephone and 
the telegraph came into common use but yesterday, com- 
paratively speaking. There were no public utilities, hence 
the right of the public in their uninterrupted operation 
was not asserted. 


The important fact should be remembered that the 
whole social and industrial structure of the world has 
been built up, gradually and solidly, on a foundation of 
co-operation and the recognition of that fundamental law 
of civilization which provides that that which contributes 
the greatest benefits to the greatest number shall be re- 
garded as the rule of action. Now it should not be for- 
gotten that it has been agreed, perhaps unanimously, that 
this is a just rule, fair to all concerned. Like some other 
rules, however, the occasion may arise when its observ- 
ance seems to work a hardship in individual instances. 
But even those who claim most ardently to champion 
personal liberty of action would hardly insist that the 
owner of a controlling interest in a street railway or an 
electric-lighting plant would be justified, because he 
chanced to become dissatisfied with the net earnings of 
his properties, in refusing to continue the service upon 
which the public had become dependent. That such an 
eventuality may be guarded against, laws and regulations 
have been provided to insure the uninterrupted operation 
of such utilities. Duly constituted boards and commis- 
sions fix the rates which may be charged for service, 
these being higher or lower according to prevailing basic 
costs of operation. 


There was a time, and not long ago, when the owner 
of the local telephone “exchange” and the owner of the 
horse-car line in the up-state village conducted their 
business without reference to those regulations which 
have since been imposed. But with the gradual absorp- 
tion, as it were, of all such industries by industry in gen- 
eral, and as the continued service of all, and at prices 
reasonable to all concerned, became necessary to the com- 
fort, convenience, and well-being of all the people and 
the profitable operation of related industries, the way was 
found to compel, by reasonable processes, their uninter- 
rupted participation in the larger plan. 

It is not altogether strange that Labor, representing 
as a unit a great mass of organized wage earners, /has 
been slow to recognize the inevitable trend of affairs. 
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Asserting the right to “commercialize” its product and 


to place in competition as one of the recognized units 
of the national social and industrial fabric, it-has sought 
to immunize itself from the opération of a rule recognized 
as fundamentally sound. Willing to profit by the rea- 
sonable regulation of Capital and the investments which 
are represented by it, Labor resists the logical application 
of similar processes to itself. It has sought to make itself 
more power ful than Capital, yet it pleads for an immunity 
which it has no right to claim. 

It was as inevitable that the application of the rule 
of reasonable regulation should eventually be applied to 
organized labor as that it should be applied to organized 
capital. Tie claim to immunity fails when the readiness 
to serve the public is declared. Thus the right and au- 
thority of the Railroad Labor Board to fix the wages 
and to prescribe the working conditions of those engaged 
in the transportation service is established by the recog- 
nition of the right to control and regulate the charges 


its provisions. 


which the carriers may impose for the service they ren- 
der. This right does not in any sense contemplate the 


asserted right of confiscation and eventual public own- | 


ership. The fundamental right of public regulation and 
control has been established. That its exercise may seem 
to transgress the asserted 2 prerogatives of the 
individual does not defeat the right of the public to that 
reasonable service which improved conditions of living 
have made necessary. 


Puklic opinion is growing restless at the reparation 
delay. It is tiring of commissions and conferences and 
threats, and is rising in the de- 5 
mand that something shall be | 
done. Germany revels while the 
Allies ponder. She dances, she While 
sings, she lives for today. She a 
goes to work with a job to go the Allies 

Wait 
2 ——/ 


to, and talks business prospects 
while her neighbors walk the 
streets. She winks at demands 
for billions, ‘and to insistent calls 
says: Get them!” But how 
about the victors? France partly lies in waste and her 
budget is all awry. Great Britain sells her ships for a 
fraction of their worth. America finds her vessels idle 
and her labor market heavily overloaded. 


“On with the dance,” quotes Germany, “let joy be 
unconfined.” And she awaits tomorrow calmly, the 
tomorrow on which the Allies are finally to settle the 
reparations problem and the morrow which never comes. 
For years reparations have been bandied about like a 
household word. For years they have been cast before 
tle public gaze, and today sees the situation worse than 
when the question first arose. Conferences take the 
matter up where premiers leave off, and commissions 
take the matter up where conferences leave off. Thus 
from one to another the problem goes, and yet it remains 
unsolved. And unsolved it will be until the interests of 
each are sacrificed for the interests of the wliole. 


SoME of those defenders of what they choose to de- 
scribe as “constitutional liberty,“ though by just what 
process of deductive reasoning is 
not apparent, persist in their in- 
sistence that the effort to restore 
the traffic in light wines and beer 
is actuated by a desire to enforce 
the intent of the Constitution of 
the United States, as expressed 
in the Eighteenth Amendment, 
and not to make impossible 
what, to everyone else, has been 
regarded as the real purpose of 
the Amendment and the law designed to make it effective. 
An official and acting spokesman for what is called the 
“Constitutional Liberty League of Massachusetts,” has 
endeavored to call this newspaper to account for some 
comment, made in its news columns regarding the filing of 
a petition seeking a reference to the people of Massachu- 
setts ‘of the law recently passed providing for state and 
national co-operation in enforcing the prohibition law. 
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He has submitted what he perhaps regards as a convinc- - 


ing brief and argument in support of his contention that 
the constitutional provision outlawing the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating alcoholic beverages does not con- 
template the enactment of a law by Congress forbidding 
the traffic in drinks of a higher alcoholic content. than 
that which the legislative authority may see fit to fix. 


Congress has seen fit to prohibit the manufacture and 
sale of beverages whose alcoholic content is one-half of 
I per cent or over, and the exercise of that authority 
has been specifically upheld by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. So while the self-styled defenders of con- 
stitutional liberty may insist that Congress has exceeded 
its constitutional authority, and that the only proper 
course would have been to legalize the manufacture and 
sale of beverages of greater alcoholic potency, they are 
only perpetuating the vicious circle of futile argument. 
The spokesman referred to above professes a willingness 
to obey the mandates of the constitutional provision, pos- 
sibly because openly to teach and advise disobedience 
would weaken the case of those who are actually opposing 
But this observance of the fundamental 
law appears to be conditioned upon the success of the 
movement to relax the terms of the enforcement code. 
There seems to be the willingness to permit the enforce- 
ment of a law prohibiting the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, provided those who desire to manu- 
facture and dispense the liquors are permitted to dictate 
their potency and to decide whether or not they are in- 
toxicating. .This they claim to be able to do better than 
the lawmakers,. national. and. state, who have come to 
agreement upon the subject. 

Of course it all resolves itself into a simple proposi- 
tion, apparent enough to everyone. The fight is not to 
make legal the manufacture and sale of non-intoxicating 
beverages. It is to restore beer to its lost status, and inci- 
dentally to make possible the traffic in all sorts of in- 
toxicating drinks. With these will come, despite the 
promise of the “friends of constitutional liberty,” the 
saloon and all its attendant and accompanying vices. Men 


and women cannot be made drunk by the beverages, the 


sale of which is permitted under the existing law. The 


brewers and the panderers want to regain the privilege of 


supplying drinks which will place their former victims 
and millions of recruits in their power. That is what they 
call constitutional liberty—the license to make men and 
women and boys and girls drunk. 

These agitators know that it will never be possible to 
bring about the repeal of the constitutional Amendment 
authorizing the legal prohibition of the liquor traffic. 
Their hope is that the American people, either by casting 
affirmative votes for the amendment of the Volstead Act, 
or by a failure to go to the polls in support of avowed 
friends of that law, will open the door to the virtual 
nullification of the enforcement code. The real friends 
of constitutional liberty are those who are preparing them- 
selves to defeat any such undertaking 


very verge of consummation, 


fany I : the opinions advanced for. and | 
Many have been opini . 


against the English Channel tunnel 
120 years since this engineering 
feat was first proposed. Several | 
times, too, in that 120 years, the ; The : 

plan has seemed to be on the 

Channel 
Tunnel 


Project 


but always something has inter- 
vened. The latest of these oc- 
casions was in 1919, when for 
a time it looked as if definite 


action was really going to be xxx 


taken; but then, as always had a 
happened, Government sanction was not obtained. Thus 
the project hung fire, and only as lately as July 6, last, 
when Sir Arthur Fell, who for many years has been one 
of the most ardent champions of the project, asked Mr. 
Lloyd George whether the removal of the Government 
veto on the construction of the tunnel would form one 
of the subjects for discussion at the next meeting with 
M. Poincaré, the Preniier replied that he did not think 
such a discussion would be useful at present. 
During the World War opinion in the British Isles 


crystallized into a condition of almost complete unanim- 


ity in favor of the plan, and many were the statements 
made to show how invaluable in the conduct of the war 
such a tunnel would have been, and what a tremendous 
saving would have thereby eventuated. It is true that 
the project would have involved the expenditure of a 
considerable amount of money, but, as was pointed out 
more than once at that time, the cost of the tunnel was 
being spent every four or five days of the war. 
however, that the immediate stress has passed, enthusi- 
asm in some important quarters has waned, and appear- 
ances are that the project is once more at a standstill. 


It would be idle here to discuss the advantages and 
disadvantages of the plan, but it is well to remember 
thaf practically every project in the past involving a 
radical departure from accepted ideas has been opposed 
out of all reason, until its acceptance has been forced by 
the silent influences of the advancing times. Moreover, 
in many instances the very arguments which have been 
advanced against such projects have been found to picture 
conditions directly opposite to what has proved to 
be the case. There are those today who can recall the 
mild panic caused by the fiction story published in the 
early 80s, which purported to describe a secretly and 
rapidly conducted invasion’ of England, scheduled to 
occur when the tunnel was constructed. , There are few, 
if any, today, however, who would dare to advance that 
as a valid reason for opposing the project. 

The chambers of commerce of both France and Eng- 
land are in favor of the plan. To the ordinary observer 
it has many outstanding advantages which are hard to 
discount. And yet the British Government still hesitates 
to give its consent. There must be some reason. Why 
is it not forthcoming? After all, it surely is only a mat- 
ter of time now before this great forward step will be 
taken. 


For the first time since the beginning of the World 
War the chess masters are gathered in international 
| tournament. This time London 
is the scene, and the rising star 
of the last meeting in Petrograd, 
Capablanca, is leading the field 
in the daily battles in Cen- 
tral Hall, Westminster. Battle, 
rather ‘than game, is the right 
name for an encounter at chess, 
in the opinion of some of its 
votaries. 
writer who has evolved an 
elaborate system of chess play based upon the funda- 
mentals of military strategy. 

Chess as a subject for essayists, whether they are in- 
tent on teaching methods of play or merely on entertain- 
ing their readers, has always been a fruitful theme. 
There is something romantic about the picturesque forms 
of the pieces, with their designations of king, queen, 
bishop, knight, rook and pawn, words full of connota- 
tions for the imaginative. Newell W. Banks, American 
checker champion, and somewhat of a chess master as 
well, says that, chess has a strong visual appeal because 
of the varied beauty of the pieces. The progress of an 
actual game has more than once inspired writers to invent 
stories that would set forth their movements and the va- 
rious evolutions arising out of maneuvers of attack and 
defense, and out of the tactics incident to the queening of 
a pawn. Such a story is the basis of Lewis Carroll's 
„Alice in Looking-Glass Land,” and A. A. Milne’s recent 
book of essays contains a delightful fragment of the 
chess romance he says he would like to write some day. 


That chess should be visually beautiful is appropriate 
to the very character of the game. The game of check- 
ers, with its austere pieces all alike except for the opposing 
colors of the “men” engaged, depends heavily upon mem- 
ory, according to expert players. As Harry Pillsbury, 
one-time American chess champion, put it: “Chess is 
what you see; checkers is what you know. Bonar Law, 
in opening the present London Chess Congress, answered 
his own question: What are the characteristics of great 
chess players? The game requires, he said, the power of 
looking ahead, of seeing farther than one’s opponent; 
powers of concentration, a great deal of imagination, 
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' patience, and vigilance—vigilance perhaps more than any 


other quality. 

It is appropriate that the present congress should be 
held in England, where chess interest is so widespread 
that provincial team matches with 200 or more boards 
simultaneously engaged are frequently held. During the 
last few years an increase of chess interest in the United 
States and Canada has been evident. Canada has its 
representative in the present congress, but the United 
States must get what satisfaction it can out of being rep- 
resented by a foster-son, so to speak, the Cuban, Capa- 
blanca, who is chess champion of the world by virtue of 
his victory over Emanuel Lasker.a year ago at Havana. 
The American chess champion, Frank Marshall, elected 
to pass the sumimer as usual at Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Will Capablanca win first place in the tournament? 


Bogoljubow, Vidmar, Tartakover, 


Now, 


Indeed, there is one, 


the Soviet régime. Audi 


Morphy’s brilliant style of play, and who seems 
second place, with Rubinstein third. ! 
Whoever wins first, second, and third place, one 

be sure of some remarkable play by the others, all 

of a place among master players: Maroczy, 5 | 

Borowsky, Waltuch, Atkins, Marotti, Watson, Yates, 
Morrison, Reti, and 

Euwe. In providing the first prize, £250, the Chess 

Circle of the House of Commons is doing an historic 

service to the game, for the book of this tournament will 

be a crystallization of modern chess play that will be a 

guide to the lovers of the game for years to come. 


Dornc away with competition in the colleges of the 
United States would not revolutionize athletics alone. 
The whole academic system : 3 
would come tumbling down, for ee 
Good 


it is founded upon competition. 

There is the race to enter; the : 
‘Competitors 

vs. Good 


better the college, the stiffer the 
race. Perhaps that competition is 
justified because it sifts out those 
who have theawill and the capac- 
ity for higher learning. But once 
chosen, would it not be possible 
to rely upon that selection and 


permit the students then to pursue knowledge and wis- 
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dom for their own sakes? Cast out the drones, surely . | 


but allow liberty of interest and accomplishment to the 
individual. 8 

If there be things which are indispensable and p 
haps a study of Grimm’s law is indispensable for the 
student of English literature, and of epi 7 
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the student of ethics then see that they learn them by all 5 i 


means—but do not insist that they 
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worse than the next man. Seeing themselves lined ap in = 
order, 87 per cent, 85.5 per cent, 84.3 per cent, all the a 


way down through the class, 
emphasis. c 
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classes today, but good competitors. The college hg 
come a microcosm in which the successful mati first fir 
himself and rejoices in his strength. There he is in train 
ing for that major sport of life, the economic’ competitio 
Yet who has heard it said that the purpose-of a uni 


It is not good students who stand at the top pd! | 2 
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should be to teach a man how to make a milfion doll „ 


or a billion? ‘ : : 


Editorial Notes 


Ir 1s characteristic of France to turn an unfavorable, 


situation to good account. Even her old 
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clining population has been a of many of its terror. 
tio 


While the increase of popu 
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117,000, as against 160,000 for the previous year, the er: eras =f 


has gone forth that “France ig a country of 100, 


inhabitants.” Of course, this latter sizable figure cuntz 
many heads on African soil, both north and south of wee 


Sahara, that by expert guidance and administration are 
. . . “a eg ass! oy Nile eta, Me 
coming more completely within the orb of the ancien Ee 


kingdom of the Capets. No doubt this inflation, cult 
and territorial, will cause much satisfaction to the Fr 


people, particularly those who like to scan the-hos 
military safeguards. But, as far as nati 
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quality be good, does the quantity really make so very 
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much difference? =e 
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AN uNuSUAL thing is happening today in Tzechoslo- © ~ 


vakia. Owing to strengthening internal condi 
currency is becoming more and more stabilized, 


reflected in the increase in 
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19 to 31 centimes in four months, This condition, hopes 
ful as it may appear, is paradoxically working a severe 


hardship on industry, for the ever 


sold around 12 cents per hundred, has made ( rae 


production so much cheaper that Germany 
ing markets f 
ing value of the crown is thus working to e 
industry, which is confirmed 
hands are being laid off and business generally is 


for the very reason of her good fortune. 


WHEN an autocratic, government is no longer 
prevent, either through its 
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inspires, the lampooning of its weaknesses on the stage. 
it is fairly certain that it is losing its grip. Evidences ~~ 
that this condition is beginning to appear in Russia is 
furnished in Moscow. In summer gardens there, where 
elaborate vaudeville performances are given every night. 
the actors do not hesitate to poke fun at the troubles of 


sallies and applaud jokes about their worthless money 
and the fact that it takes a million rubles to buy a “few 
karats of food.“ | 


Ir Ras been reported that a word of 152 
has been found in the Sanskrit. This is obviously quite 


an improvement on Aristophanes’ coined word of seventy- 


seven syllables, and completely outdistances the English 
contender, “disestablishmentarianism.” Outside of the 
unique place these monstrosities occupy in the economy 
of languages, it is to be remembered that they, to the 
contrary notwithstanding, admit of facile ciati 
compared to the lowly little English word of but one 
syllable— No!“ Try them and see, 


In A financial field already crowded with rupees, 
marks, kronen, francs, guilders, pesetas, shillings, florins, 
yen—some 600. coins in all being recognized in the legal 
tender of world commerce—now elbows in the brand new 
little lat. Latvia, the energetic little nation recently 
recognized by the United Statq; has decided to give her 
printing presses a rest, retire her paper rubles, and estab- 
lish a new unit of currency with a gold basis—to have 
the same value as the franc. May her tribe increase! 


laugh heartily at these | 


